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A HOT-WATER  CURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CRABBED  AILMENTS DOCTORS  DIFFER  — 

RESOLVE  TO  TRAVEL  GOOD  - NATURED 

FRIENDS  PASSrORT STEAM  PACKET  

PASSPORT  NUISANCE ANTWERP  — CATHE- 
DRAL — HOUSES  — PICTURES  - — LANGUAGE 

DOGS. 

Reader!  if  you  have  ever  been  afflicted  with  a 
tedious  and  pertinacious  disease — a chronic  com- 
panion, who,  taking  advantage  of  some  flaw  in 
your  system,  keeps  possession,  like  a refractory 
tenant,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  at  ejectment — 
if  for  this  you  have  consulted  that  sagacious  in- 
dividual, the  “ Family  Physician,”  and  found  no 
relief;  if  you  have  tried  a second  without  success 
— a third  with  no  better  luck— a fourth,  and  still 
the  malady  gaining  ground  : if  you  have  gone 
through  this,  or  even  half  of  it,  you  will  probably 
look  with  interest  upon  the  progress  of  a fellow- 
sufferer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  a robust, 
beef-steak  and  port-wine  fellow  “ who  never  had 
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CRABBED  AILMENTS. 


a headache,”  and  in  your  secret  soul  fancy  that 
you  never  shall,  even  you  may  read  these  few 
pages  with  advantage,  for  they  may  point  out  to 
you  where  to  go  if  a change  should  come ; save 
you  months  or  even  years  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
gusting remedies,  a plurality  of  doctors,  and 
many  fees. 

The  writers  upon  spas  and  w'atering-places 
have  been  either  physicians,  who  give -you  ana- 
lyses of  the  w^aters,  cases  successfully  treated, 
hints  on  diet,  &c.,  in  fact,  a medical  book;  or 
they  are  professed  travellers,  who  go  to  make 
books — read  up  a certain  line  of  road — set  down 
from  high  authorities  opinions  of  statues  and  pic- 
tures, raptures  equally  original  about  the  scenery, 
buildings,  and  national  character  of  the  people 
they  sojourn  amongst,  and  two  pretty  volumes 
are  the  result.  But  we  have  not  had  a word  from 
a patient — unless  the  inimitable  “ old  man”  may 
be  considered  such.  We  have  had  no  voice  lifted 
up  by  one  of  the  afflicted,  who  goes  through  the 
swilling,  and  parboiling,  and  mudwallowing,  not 
as  a matter  of  curiosity  or  frolic,  but  as  one  of 
life  or  death,  or  at  least  of  soundness  or  disease  : 
by  one  wdio  goes  with  the  view  of  sipping  water 
with  the  taste  of  “ the  washings  of  a gun  barrel 
with  a dash  of  rotten  eggs,”  instead  of  Budish- 
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cimcr  or  Joliannisberger  ; and  intent  upon  patch- 
ing up  his  carcase  for  a few  years  more  of  sound- 
ness in  this  world,  rather  than  running  a martin- 
gale at  rouge  et  noir,  or  luxuriating  in  the  gossip 
of  Ems  or  Baden. 

“ Take  a single  captive,”  said  Sterne — “ Take 
a single  patient,”  say  I, — and  take  him,  dear 
reader,  as  extensively  as  you  please  in  this  octavo 
form,  and  at  the  easy  price  set  upon  him  by  the 
respectable  publisher,  and  I hope  and  trust  you 
will  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  bargain. 
Take  a single  patient,  who  will  tell  you  what  he 
felt,  how  they  treated  him,  and  how  he  liked  it ; 
and  if,  as  he  confidently  anticipates,  a permanent 
re-establishment  of  health  should  be  the  result, 
in  what  particular  well  he  sank  his  crutches. 

Perhaps,  before  we  start,  you  may  be  amused 
by  a little  specimen  of  the  “ Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty.” 

Fifteen  months  ago  (I  am  writing  in  June, 
1844,)  I called  upon  my  first  medical  man. 

Interview  with  No.  1. 

Patient. — “ AVell,  Doctor,  no  great  matter, 
I hope  ? All  right  again,  soon  ?” 

Doctor.— “ Why  yes.  Ah  ! a little  more  to 
the  light— nothing  to  signify.  General  health 
good  ? Bowels  ? Tongue  ? Pulse  F Sherry 
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better  tlian  port.  Take  this,  and  let  me  see  you 
again  in  a fortnight : — 

|jt  Pil.  Pluinmeri. 

111  pil.  X ij  divide  quarura  sumat  unam  omiii  uocte. 

|jb  Sulph.  Precip.  9ij 

iu  chai'ta  omui  mane  expaululo  lactis  sumend:  mitte  vj. 

And  so  he  played  his  part. 

Several  fortnights  having  passed  with  little  or 
no  apparent  benefit,  [ was  inclined  to  try  another. 
Interview  with  No.  2. 

P. — “ This  affair.  Sir,  I trust  is  of  no  great 
consequence ; but  I have  found  it  tedious  and  a 
nuisance.” 

D. — “Ah,  yes.  I see.  Yes,  yes.  Oh,  yes. 
Soon  set  this  to  rights  for  you.  Been  much  at 
sea  r 

P.-“  Why  I have  been,  but  not  very  lately.” 
D. — “ But  you  have  made  voyages  of  some 
length  ? ” 

P, — “ Oh,  yes.  Shaved  at  the  Line — doubled 
the  Cape,  and  a few  runs  up  the  IVIediterranean.” 
D. — “ Been  reduced  to  live  much  upon  the 
ship’s  provisions  f Much  salt  meat  .^” 

P. — “ Why,  when  the  chicken  got  the  opthal- 
mia,  and  died  of  it,  we  preferred  the  salt  horse, 
for  there  was  always  a doubt  about  the  verdict ; 
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and  we  took  kindly  to  pickled  pork  when  the 
pigs  had  the  measles.” 

1). — “ Did  your  water  stink  ? ” 
p._‘‘How?” 

D. — “ The  ship  water,  was  it  putrid  ? A 
transport  I suppose  ?” 

P. — “ Yes.  Why  the  element  was  not  of  the 
purest;  inclining  to  a greenish  black  at  times. 
The  man  who  drew  the  bung  was  rather  disposed 
to  sneeze  than  otherwise ; and  it  was  a good  pre- 
caution to  hold  your  nose  while  you  washed  your 
face.  But  except  in  horribly  strong  coffee,  or 
ruinously  stiff  grog,  I can’t  say  that  w^e  drank 
much  of  it.” 

D-— “ Your  diet  must  be  attended  to.  Plenty 
of  vegetables,  and  of  the  recent  kind — salads, 
watercress,  fruit;  no  objection  to  claret,  none  in 
the  world.  Pickles  won’t  hurt  you  ; and  you 
may  take  a glass  or  two  of  lemonade  when  thirsty. 
This  lotion  first,  and  then  a dust  or  two  of  the 
powder,  and  one  or  two  of  my  sugar  plums  at 
night  will  do  all  we  could  wish.  You  will  let 
me  see  you  again  in  a fortnight.” 

'I  his  gentleman  being  a general  practitioner, 
I was  not  favoured  with  a prescription. 

Some  time  having  past  under  this  treatment,  a 
suspicion  began  to  arise  that  I was  getting  worse, 
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SO  I resolved  to  try  again,  and  went  jollily  down 
to Street,  humming, — 

“ Once  or  twice  though  you  should  fail, 

Try  again. 

If  you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try  again. 

If  you  strive,  ’tis  no  disgrace 
Though  you  do  not  wdn  the  race — 

What’s  to  do  in  such  a case  ? 

Try  again.” 


So  I introduced  myself  to  No.  3. 

D.  “ This,  Sir,  proceeds  from  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  and,  by  proper  attention  to  diet, 
may  be  undoubtedly  got  rid  of.  You  must  care- 
fully avoid  all  acids,  and  even  eat  vegetables 
very  sparingly.  Coflee,  instead  of  tea,  as  less 
acid  ; and  a small  quantity  of  sherry.  No  claret, 
no  lemonade,  no  salad.  It  is  so  trifling  a matter, 
that  you  will  scarcely  call  again,  but  perhaps  I 
may  see  you  in  a fortnight 

p,  Myrrhaj  pulveris,  5j. 

Potassae  liquoris,  f.  gij. 

Hydrocyanici  acidi  diluti,  f.  5j  gr. 

Sumantur  n\  xxvj,  ex  agatho  aquae  ter  quotidie  adden- 
do  n ij  sing;  desibus  ad  usquani,  in  xlviij. 
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^ Argenti  Ilydrarg  : nit : 5ij. 

Olei  olivi,  f.  5iv. 

Uiiguenti  cetacei,  ft,  ^ ij. 

Ung  : Hyd  : Nitrat : oleo,  et  postea  e ung  : cetacei  ut 
ft.  unguenluin. 

I will  not  say  that  no  benefit  was  derived  from 
this  ; but  it  failed  after  long  trial  to  eradicate 
the  complaint,  and  at  last  I threw  myself,  in  a 
state  of  desperation,  upon  the  mercy  of  Dame 
Nature,  and  took  my  chance.  Getting  rapidly 
and  perceptibly  worse,  and  the  affair  beginning 
to  assume  a serious  complexion,  a thought  struck 
me  that  I would  go  into  the  country  and  consult 

my  old  friend . “ Perhaps,”  said  I,  “ he 

is  the  man,  after  all.  At  any  rate  I shall  have 
a hearty  laugh  and  a hearty  welcome.  The  hos- 
pitable old  boy  will  ask  me  to  dinner.  I hope 
the  George  the  Fourth  claret  is  not  all  gone. 
Most  decidedly  will  I go,  and  by  the  early  train 
to-morrow.” 

Interview  with  No.  4:  — 

D.  “ My  dear  fellow  ! How  are  you  ? This 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure!  You’ll  dine  with 
me,  of  course  ? Here,  bring  some  lunch  imme- 
diately. By , Sir,  who’d  have  thought  it  ! 

(Aside.  The  strong  ale,  IMary.)  Some  of  the 
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George  the  Fourth  still  left.  Well,  and  how 
have  you  been  ? A patient  ! ! ! My  dear  Sir, 
you  must  be  joking.  Well,  let  us  see.  Ah  ! — 
tedious,  my  dear  fellow,  tedious ; but  I think 
that  this  and  faith  will  do — and  perhaps  a little 
change  of  air  — 

p,  Argenti  nitrat : 3j. 

Aq:  distillat: 
ft.  lotio. 

P Hydrarg:  c.  Greta,  3. 

Pil : Plummeri,  3. 

Ext.  Colocynth, 

Opii  purif;  gr.  vj. 

ft.  pilul:  xij.  capt.  omni  nocte  h.  s. 

In  justice  to  my  excellent  friend,  I must  say 
that  a considerable  improvement  took  place  under 
his  treatment ; but  the  suggestion  of  a change  of 
air  set  me  upon  thinking  of  where  I should  go, 
rather  than  what  I should  do. 

“ Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?” 

The  patient,  unquestionably.  It  is  the  only 
chance  he  has.  Of  the  four  learned  men  I con- 
.sulted,  three  appear  to  have  been  at  issue  on  my 
complaint — two  decidedly  so.  “ Take  acids,” 
said  No.  2,  “ and  let  lemonade  be  your  familiar 
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drink.”  ‘‘  Avoid  acids,”  said  No.  3,  “ as  you 
would  poison.”  “ Plenty  of  vegetables  and 
salad” — “ No  salad,  of  course,  and  very  little 
vegetable.”  “ No  objection  to  claret” — “ No 
claret,  on  any  account,  but  perhaps  a little 
sherry.”  Somebody  must  be  wrong.  Suddenly 
the  thoimlit  of  bathing:  in  mineral  water  came 
over  me.  “ Surely,”  thought  I,  “ among  the 
thousand  springs  that  the  world  affords,  some 
one  must  be  suited  to  my  complaint.”  I con- 
sulted my  friends.  “ Go  to  Brighton,”  said  one. 
“ You  can  get  waters  of  all  kinds  there  as  good 
as  the  original,  and  can  drink  them  in  cleanliness 
and  comfort.”  ‘‘  Go  to  Harrowgate,”  said  ano- 
ther. “ Try  the  sulphur  baths  in  London,” 
said  a third.  “ They  can  charge  your  bath  with 
more  and  more  till  it  does  you  good ; whereas 
the  natural  springs  are  always  the  same  for 
everybody.” 

To  all  this  I had  one  answer.  “ If  I must 
try  mineral  waters  at  all,  they  shall  be  of  nature’s 
own  compounding.  No  doubt  the  Brighton  che- 
mists are  very  clever  fellows,  and  what  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  as  at  present  known,  can 
effect,  that  they  will  do.  But  can  they,  with  all 
their  cunning,  produce  me  a glass  of  the  Koch- 
brunnen  ? Can  they  make  me  the  chicken  broth 
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without  the  chickens  ? Can  they  give  me  a glass 
of  transparent  water  tasting  like  the  ‘ washings 
of  a gun-barrel  with  a dash  of  rotten  eggs,’  with- 
out either  the  eggs  or  the  gun-barrel  ? Or  can 
they  make  me  in  love  with  myself,  by  a dip  in 
an  imitation  Schlangenbad  ? Can  they,  in  fine, 
be  certain  that  there  are  not  other  subtle  ele- 
ments diffused  in  these  mineral  waters  which  are 
not  ‘ dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy,’  and  which 
our  Davys  and  Faradays,  with  all  their  tests, 
have  been  unable  to  discover  ? No,”  quoth  I, 
“ I have  nothing  to  do  with  these  men  of  yester- 
day : I will  carry  my  trunk  to  the  fountain 
head,  and  deposit  it  in  some  one  of  the  many 
productions  of  that  stupendous  apparatus  in  the 
bowels  of  Germany,  which  has  been  making 
water  incessantly  for  thousands  of  years,  and,  for 
all  we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands before  that,  and  must  be  perfect  in  the 
manufacture,  if  only  from  long  practice.”  But 
where  to  go  ? People  have  wandered  half  over 
Germany  before  they  have  discovered  the  parti- 
cular spring  suited  to  their  complaints.  “ I must 
‘ try  again,’  ” thought  I ; “ and  now  I will  go  to 
the  learned  author  of  the  ‘ Pilgrimage  to  the 
Spas  of  Germany,’  and  be  guided  in  all  things 
by  him.”  This  time  I was  neither  disappointed 
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nor  kept  in  suspense.  The  doctor  decided  upon 
the  complaint  at  once,  and  told  me  to  pack  up 
my  portmanteau  without  farther  loss  of  time,  and 
betake  myself  to  the  sulphur  baths  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  there  to  drink  and  bathe  till  I was 
well : a consummation  which  he  predicted  would 
be  accomplished  in  a month  or  two.  I lost  no 
time  in  acting  upon  this  advice  : bought  the 
“ Hand-book  for  Northern  Germany,”  in  my 
way  home,  and  wrote  a note  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Belgian  Minister,  Weymouth  Street,  Port- 
land Place,  enclosing  a description  of  my  per- 
sonal appearance,  with  a promise  of  calling  the 
following  day  for  the  passport,  and  made  every 
arrangement  for  the  change  of  scene. 

It  is  curious  what  a propensity  people  have  to 
throw  a wet  blanket  over  one‘’s  hopes  and  wishes, 
and  how  readily  they  fall  to  picking  in  pieces 
any  sanguine  project.  Tell  a man  you  have 
made  a good  investment ; that  the  shares  you 
bought  at  20  are  now  at  30,  and  rising.  “ Ah, 
but,  my  dear  fellow,  are  they  safe  ? How  many 
a man  is  ruined  by  this  dabbling.  Nothing,  de- 
pend upon  it,  like  the  slow  3 per  cents,”  &c.,  &c. 

Tell  a friend  you  are  going  abroad.  “ Well, 
upon  my  soul — (on  this  occasion  they  are  em- 
phatic)— upon  my  soul,  I cannot  understand 
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this  ! Here’s  a man  with  every  comfort — every- 
thing which  every  one  in  his  senses  can  wish  for, 
and  he  leaves  all  for  a stinking  German  town, 
beastly  cooking,  rotten  egg  water,  short  bed- 
steads, passports,  custom-houses,  malodorous 
company,  and  no  port.” 

“ But  health,  my  dear  Sir,  health.” 

“ Ah,  well,  you’ll  see.  Depend  upon  it  you 
will  be  much  the  same  when  you  come  back. 
Who  recommends  these  German  waters  ? A set 
of  fellows  who  either  have  a direct  interest  in 
selling  their  books,  or  of  getting  you  into  their 
clutches  to  prey  upon  your  fees.  Besides,  are 
there  no  bad  as  well  as  good  qualities  in  these 
German  springs  ? All  are  not  cured,  remember. 
Of  course  you  know  what  happened  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Nassau 
“ Not  I.” 

“ The  waters  disagreed  with  him^  decidedly — 
no  mistake  about  that ! ” 

“ Perhaps  he  didn’t  take  enough  ” 

“ Oh,  quite.” 

“ Probably  too  much.” 

“ Rather:  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bath  at 
Kissingen  ! You  mean  to  go  there,  perhaps  ” 

It  is  not  easy  to  shake  off*  these  good-natured 
friends ; but  I promised  to  be  guided  by  the  best 
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advice  on  the  spot,  and  above  all  things  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  catastrophe  which  befel  the  ma- 
jesty of  buried  Nassau. 

Having  got  a passport  from  the  Minister  of 
the  country  in  which  you  mean  to  land,  you  get 
it  signed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  countries  you 
intend  passing  through.  As,  for  instance,  for 
Iklgium  and  the  llhine,  a Belgian  passport, 
signed  by  the  Prussian  Minister,  in  Carlton 
Gardens,  who  signs  nothing  after  two  o’clock. 
My  last  visit  to  the  continent  was  some  years 
ago,  and  in  the  description  of  myself  I unwit- 
tingly set  down  the  same  formula,  “ yeux  bleus, 
cheveux  bruns,”  &c. ; but  the  artful  Belgian  w^as 
not  so  easily  blinded,  and  he  wrote  down  “ gris,” 
without  in  the  least  shading  off  the  offensive 
epithet,  adding  the  insult  of  ‘‘  traits  ordinaires.” 
He  might  have  said  ‘‘  rt^uliers,”  at  least.  “ Even 
this  fellow,”  thought  I,  “ takes  a pride  to  gird  at 
me.  He  can’t  let  me  pass  without  throwing  his 
bit  of  gravel  amongst  my  machinery.” 

I embarked  at  Blackwall  one  fine  morning,  in 
the  good  steamer,  Soho,  bound  for  Antwerp,  and 
she  started  to  the  minute  of  time  indicated  in  the 
bills.  I must  do  this  Company  the  justice  to 
say  that  their  vessels  are  admirable,  their  cuisine 
clean  and  good,  as  are  the  berths,  though  rather 
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reminding  one  of  the  catacombs  in  a joint-stock 
cemetery.  They  do  not  lie  parallel,  as  of  yore, 
but  go  diagonally  backwards,  leaving  a small 
triangular  space  near  the  head,  for  such  little 
conveniences  as  you  may  wish  to  have  at  hand. 
I think  there  must  be  some  confusion  of  feet  at 
the  angles  of  the  cabin  where  the  berths  meet 
wdthout  divisions  between  them. 

We  left  Blackwall  at  eleven,  on  Thursday, 
and  when  I went  on  deck  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing, were  working  gallantly  up  the  “ lazy 
Scheldt,”  under  cover  of  the  large  banks,  which 
hide  everything  but  the  steeples  of  the  churches, 
or  an  occasional  roof.  At  eight  we  were  along- 
side the  pier  at  Antwerp.  Though  this  be  a 
longer  passage  than  that  to  Ostend,  I suspect 
the  time  actually  on  the  open  sea  is  nearly  equal 
in  both  ; and  there  is  a decided  advantage  in 
being  deposited  at  once  on  the  quay,  without  any 
risk,  as  at  Ostend,  when  the  tide  is  out,  of  land- 
ing in  an  open  boat,  and  the  chance  of  a wetting 
in  rough  weather.  The  vessels  on  the  Antwerp 
line  are  also  larger,  and  better  sea-boats  than 
those  of  Ostend,  from  the  necessity  there  is  in 
the  latter  of  being  small  and  flat-bottomed,  to  run 
over  the  banks.  The  custom-house  officers  board 
the  vessel  as  she  slowly  approaches  the  quay. 
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and,  after  putting  the  somewhat  unnecessary 
question  of  whether  you  have  quelque  chose  de 
declare  ? ” proceed  at  once  to  inspect  the  lug- 
gage. It  is  a slight  inspection  : hands  are  placed 
down  the  sides  of  the  trunks,  little  parcels  opened, 
but  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases  seem  to  be 
disregarded.  Upon  the  whole  the  search  is  con- 
ducted with  dispatch  and  civility. 

Before  you  set  foot  on  a foreign  soil  commences 
the  abominable  passport  system.  “ I prefer  your 
country,”  said  a Frenchman  to  me,  in  English, 
“ because  free  from  passport.  I pack  him  in  my 
trunk.  Now,  after  three  months,  I look  for  him 
again.”  I also  looked  for  him  ; and  it  was  with 
grief  and  reluctance  I parted  with  him  to  a 
functionary  in  uniform  at  the  gangway,  who 
politely  assured  me  that  he  merely  took  it  to  be 
signed,  and  I had  only  to  send  for  it  from  the 
hotel  in  an  hour’s  time.  “ But  I start  by  the 
train  at  half-past  ten.”  Soyez  sur, — soyez 
sur,”  said  my  friend.  Relying  upon  this,  I 
placed  myself  and  luggage  in  a vigilante — a 
heavy,  jingling,  four-wheeled  cab,  or  Clarence, 
to  hold  four,  and  rattled  over  the  pave  to  the 
Hotel  dll  Parc,  which  I selected  as  being  near 
the  cathedral,  and  affording  me  a better  chance 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Rubens’s  chef- 
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d’oeuvre,  “ the  Descent  from  the  Cross.”  These 
machines  are  entitled  “ vigilante,”  I presume, 
from  the  number  of  windows  g-iving  them  a wide- 
awake  appearance.  The  term  is  more  appro- 
priate to  the  horse,  who  showed  himself  so  re- 
markably vigilant  of  his  own  interest,  that  it  was 
hard  to  get  him  to  move  off  his  stand,  or  to  pass 
any  other.  After  a hasty  breakfast,  and  as  much 
time  as  1 could  spare  before  the  sublime  picture 
I was  so  anxious  to  see,  I prepared  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  good  city  of  Antwerp,  and  defer  its  other 
sights  till  my  return  : but  I reckoned  literally 
without  my  host.  When  making  my  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  that  gentleman  appeared, 
and,  with  many  bows,  informed  me  in  a delicate 
and  feeling  way,  that  my  passport  was  not 
signed,  neither  would  it  be  delivered  to  me  for 
at  least  another  hour — ^just  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  train  had  started ; and  that  the 
next  train  would  go  at  half-past  three,  but  not 
all  the  way  to  Aix,  only  to  Brussels  or  Liege. 
“ But,  perhaps,”  said  he,  consolingly,  “ Mon- 
sieur might  do  something  to  hasten  them,  by 
going  to  the  office  himself.^  ” 

Putting  myself  once  more  in  a vigilante,  I drove 
with  all  s])eed  to  the  end  of  the  stand  on  the 
quay,  but  here  all  persuasion  failed  to  induce  the 
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horse  to  move  on.  He  would  either  take  his 
|)lace  in  the  rank,  or  jib,  which  you  pleased,  but 
he  would  go  no  farther ; so  we  proceeded  at  our 
best  pace  on  foot.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
hurry — none  in  the  world.  The  gentleman  in 
the  blue  and  red,  and  his  companion  in  black, 
were  not  to  be  hurried.  “ Very  sorry,  but  in  an 
hour  I should  have  it.” 

“ But  the  train  ! I shall  be  kept  another  day 
on  the  road  ! ” 

“ Very  sorry  ; but  in  one  hour  I might  depend 
upon  getting  it.” 

“ Many  passports  to  look  over,  and  little  time 
to  do  it  in,”  said  one.  He  had  a cigar  in  his 
mouth ; and  neither  were  doing  anything,  that  I 
could  see. 

“ But,  good  God,  sir,”  said  I,  addressing  him 
in  the  sable  suit,  “ can’t  you  look  over  and  sign 
the  passports  of  those  who  are  going  by  the  early 
train,  and  the  others  after  ? ” 

“ Bien  fache,  Monsieur,  mais  dans  une 
heure,”  &c. 

“ Give  me  my  passport,  you  cursed  man  in 
the  primitive  colours,  or  I shall  complain  to  the 
British  consul ! ” 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  I lost  my  temper 
without  gaining  either  passport  or  satisfaction, 
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except  it  be  considered  such  to  have  heaped  as 
much  bad  language  as  occurred  to  me  on  the 
sudden,  not  only  upon  the  two  officials,  but  the 
City  of  Antwerp,  the  braves  Beiges  generally, 
and  the  passport  system  wherever  practised  ; the 
whole  of  wdiich  was  received  with  a placidity  and 
endurance  which  showed  that  such  a scene  was 
of  no  unusual  occurrence.  These  people  had 
probably  a hundred  and  fifty  passports  to  sign, 
and  two  hours  to  do  it  in.  Of  these  hundred  and 
fifty  certainly  not  so  many  as  half  were  required 
to  be  vised  in  those  two  hours,  and  yet  it  could 
not  be  done  by  these  lazy,  smoking.  Government 
officials. 

Having  now  ample  time,  I set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  see  the  lions  of  Antwerp.  Mounting 
some  three  hundred  feet,  by  an  easy  staircase,  I 
looked  down  upon  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  from  the  highest  accessible  part  of  the 
cathedral  tower.  It  is  a most  beautiful  struc- 
ture, looking  like  a fine  carving  in  ivory.  Na- 
poleon compared  it  to  Mechlin  lace.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a stone  tower,  for  all  the  deli- 
cate network  of  carved  stones  is  supported  and 
held  together  by  a frame  of  iron  bars.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  absolutely  uninteresting : it 
is  a haze  of  flat  green  with  little  red  and  white 
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dots  upon  it,  and  straight  roads  vanishing  into 
white  threads  at  the  horizon.  Almost  at  your 
feet  is  the  citadel,  the  scene  of  old  Chasse’s  gal- 
lant defence,  and  the  grave  of  his  brave  Dutch 
garrison.  Who  can  look  upon  it  without  think- 
ing of  Prussia’s  lasting  shame,  who,  with  the 
largest  military  force  in  Europe  for  her  popu- 
lation, suffered  a foreign  army  to  dispossess  her 
ally  of  his  last  stronghold,  without  striking  a blow, 
or  making  a demonstration  to  avert  it. 

The  French  cunningly  made  their  attack  upon 
the  citadel  partly  on  the  town  side,  so  as  to 
throw  the  odium  of  any  damage  done  to  the 
buildings  on  the  garrison.  Both  tower  and 
church  were  struck  by  shot,  as  were  some  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  though  without  much  da- 
mage. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  plain,  and 
without  architectural  beauty.  A great  deal  is 
thought  of  the  wood  carving  in  the  choir — a mo- 
dern achievement.  No  doubt  it  is  well  executed, 
but  it  does  not  fill  the  place ; it  is  apart  from  the 
building,  and  looks  like  a specimen  in  a mu- 
seum. Near  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is  a well, 
covered  with  a framework  of  iron  bars,  the  work 
of  the  blacksmith  and  painter,  Quentin  Matseys. 
On  the  foot  of  the  tower  is  his  epitaph,  and  on 
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an  adjoining  stone  a Latin  line,  to  inform  us  that 
Love  from  a Vulcan  made  him  an  Apelles.  His 
])ictures  are  certainly  better  than  his  iron- work  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  “ Misers,”  at 
Windsor,  his  chef-d’oeuvre,  they  are  hard  and 
dry. 

The  houses  at  Antwerp  are  very  curious,  with 
their  high  notched  gables  towards  the  street. 
But  the  pictures  are  the  grand  objects  of  inter- 
est. I had  no  sooner  glanced  along  the  right- 
hand  wall  of  the  museum,  than  I freely  forgave 
all  and  every  of  the  gentlemen  in  red  and  blue, 
and  all  other  colours,  at  the  passport  office.  I 
freely  offer  them  my  apologies.  I retract  the 
bad  language.  Gentlemen,  I am  much  your 
debtor.  Dispatch,  I feel,  is  of  no  consequence. 
Take  another  cigar,  and  never  mind  the  travel- 
ler’s growling:  send  him  to  the  museum.  Before 
I saw  these  pictures,  I thought  of  Rubens,  cer- 
tainly, as  a great  colourist,  but  still  the  tasteless 
author  of  the  “ Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  in  our 
National  Gallery.  No  doubt  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, being  without  wives,  or  any  other  chance 
of  getting  any,  would  have  carried  off  a set  of 
great,  wrinkled,  fat,  frouzy  Dutch  Vrows;  but 
how  a great  painter,  with  all  the  beau  ideal  be- 
fore him,  could  imagine  such  a thing,  or,  ima- 
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gining,  paint  it,  I never  could  conceive  But 
here  there  is  nothing  or  very  little  of  this.  On 
this  one  wall  hang  some  half  dozen  of  Rubens'’s 
paintings,  to  which  the  world  can  afford  no  pa- 
rallel. The  most  striking  picture  I have  ever 
looked  upon  is  the  “ Crucifixion.”  It  is  so  in- 
tensely true,  that  it  is  really  too  horrible  to  look 
at,  A person  can  have  no  nerves  who  gazes 
without  pain  upon  this  terrible  exhibition  of 
agony.  Sir  Joshua  is  decidedly  wrong  about 
this  picture,  and  the  author  of  the  note  in  the 
Hand-book  right.  The  “ penitent  thief,”  so 
called,  is  thinking  only  of  himself,  and  howling 
with  pain.  But  the  horror  of  the  piece  is  in  the 
other  and  nearest  figure.  The  tearing  of  his 
foot  from  the  nail,  and  the  frantic  agony  of  the 
whole  man,  is  overwhelming.  The  soldier  has 
certainly  struck  him  on  the  shin  bone  with  the 
iron  bar,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  fracturing 
the  limb.  With  what  force  the  spear  is  driven 
into  the  side  ; the  slight  upward  bend  of  the 
point  expressing  the  resistance  of  the  rib  ! I do 
not  admire  the  Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ; 
she  is  too  Dutch  and  unimpressive.  The  small 
picture  of  the  “ Dead  Christ,”  near  the  door,  is 
exceedingly  fine.  The  wound  is  too  painfully 
true.  As  a mass  of  colour,  nothing  can  be  more 
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gorgeous  than  the  “ Adoration  of  the  Magi."’’’ 
The  “ Portrait  of  the  Burgomaster  Rokkoks  is 
uncommonly  fine,  superior,  if  possible,  to  Van- 
dyke’s “ Govartius,”  in  our  National  Gallery. 
Rubens’s  women  are  always  inferior,  and  gene- 
rally bad.  Mrs.  Rokkoks  is  a poor  painting, 
comparatively.  There  are  some  of  Quentin  Mat- 
sey’s  works : there  is  much  expression  in  the 
faces,  but  all  his  Christs  are  starved. 

I have  made  no  remark  on  the  famous  “ De- 
scent from  the  Cross,”  in  the  cathedral.  It  is  in 
a bad  light,  and  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage 
from  any  point.  The  best  place  for  the  group- 
ing is  a little  beyond  the  opposite  arch,  but  from 
thence  you  cannot  look  into  it  sufficiently.  The 
“ heaviness  of  death  ” is,  doubtless,  sublimely 
shown.  I am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  female 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  : there  is  a sort  of  smile 
upon  her  face,  which  in  such  a place  we  feel  to 
be  impossible.  She  is  too  fat  and  happy  to  be 
there;  and  the  roses  must  have  been  quenched 
upon  any  female  cheek  at  such  a scene. 

The  “ Flagellation,”  in  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques,  is  a good  picture,  but  very  far  inferior 
to  those  we  have  been  noticing.  The  “ Holy 
Family,”  which  is  the  altar-piece  in  this  church, 
was  covered  up,  and  not  to  be  seen.  \ ervoot’s 
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carving  of  the  “ Raising  of  the  Cross,”  on  stone, 
let  into  the  wall,  is  said  to  have  been  coveted  by 
Ncipoleon,  who  tried  without  success  to  extract 
it.  I suspect  if  the  Emperor  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  acquisition,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  baffled.  The  carved  pulpit  is  fine. 

^ andyke  shows  to  little  advantage  in  Antwerp. 
Independent  of  his  two  great  pictures  in  the 
museum  being  faded  and  almost  colourless  ; as 
if  to  give  them  no  sort  of  chance,  they  are  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  “ Magi,”  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  piece  of  colouring  that  Rubens 
ever  painted. 

In  walking  the  streets  one  is  struck  with  the 
great  similarity  of  the  Flemish  to  our  own  lan- 
guage. It  looks  like  a caricature  of  English, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  trades  are  absurd 
enough.  The  Hotel  du  Parc  is  a good  one,  ap- 
parently : the  table  ddiote  decidedly  so ; and 
Monsieur  and  Madame  civil  and  oblio-ing-.  In 
the  height  of  my  indignation  about  the  passport, 
I rashly  concluded  that  there  might  be  some  col- 
lusion between  them  and  the  officials,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  their  guest  to  dinner  ; but  I have 
no  proof  to  offer,  and  was  no  doubt  indebted  for 
the  delay  to  the  easy  routine  of  the  bureau. 

The  dogs  of  Antwerp  wear  iron  masks,  a cruel 
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regulation  which  prevents  their  drinking,  and  is 
therefore  calculated  to  produce  the  dreadful  dis- 
ease it  is  intended  to  guard  people  from  the  con- 
sequences of.  Give  dogs  plenty  of  water,  and 
they  will  never  go  mad.  In  Lisbon  and  Con- 
stantinople, where  dogs  most  abound,  hydro- 
phobia is  very  rare,  because  the  supply  of  water 
is  abundant.  The  custom  of  muzzling  dogs  by 
strapping  up  their  mouths,  is  still  more  atrocious, 
for  it  is  at  the  tongue  only  that  a dog  perspires. 
And  yet  we  see  them  in  this  state  working  in 
dog-carts  ! As  well  seal  up  the  pores  of  a la- 
bourer with  a thick  coat  of  varnish  before  you 
put  him  to  work.  James  the  First  said  that  the 
luxury  of  scratching  was  too  great  for  a subject 
— this  came  with  double  force  from  a Scotchman 
— perhaps  the  Belgians  have  some  feeling  of  the 
same  kind,  and  envy  their  dogs  the  felicity  of 
nibbling.  It  is  moving  to  witness  their  attempts 
in  this  way,  while  the  fleas  walk  over  the  course. 
A benevolent  man  would  spend  half  his  time  in 
scratching  their  backs. 

Antwerp  is  famous  for  black  silk  and  ginger- 
bread. 

At  a quarter  before  four  by  the  train  to  Brus- 
sels. The  inconvenience  of  weighing  the  bag- 
gage is  very  great,  and  causes  much  delay  and 
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uproar.  Surely  the  traveller’s  personal  luggage 
can  make  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  weight 
of  a train,  whatever  it  might  in  the  old  diligence; 
and  the  charge  made  for  it,  would  be  more  wil- 
lingly  paid  in  the  shape  of  higher  fares.  These 
are  very  reasonable,  about  a penny  a mile  in  the 
first  class.  There  is  also  an  inconvenience  in  the 
passengers  being  kept  shut  up  till  a certain  time, 
when  the  doors  are  opened  just  before  starting, 
and  a great  rushing  and  confusion  ensues.  At 
Malines,  or  Mechlin  as  it  is  better  known  to  us, 
there  is  a change  of  carriages,  the  main  line 
going  on  towards  Liege,  &c.,  and  a branch  train 
put  on  to  Brussels.  This  is  a source  of  great 
hurry  and  bustle ; and  it  is  far  from  impossible 
that  a traveller  may  get  into  a wrong  train,  and 
Hnd  himself  moving  towards  Ostend  or  Lisle, 
instead  of  the  way  he  means  to  go.  This  incon- 
venience in  wet  weather  must  be  painfully  in- 
creased, for  there  are  no  wooden  platforms  to 
land  upon  as  with  us,  but  a wide  muddy  space, 
intersected  in  all  directions  with  rails  and  moving 
engines.  I reached  Brussels  in  about  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,  and  was  jingled  up  to  the 
Belle  Vue  Hotel  in  an  omnibus  with  sixteen 
windows,  not  including  that  over  the  entrance 
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door ; all  drawn  up,  and  all,  of  course,  badly 
fitting. 

I can  only  speak  of  the  exterior  of  Brussels, 
having  entered  no  house  but  the  inn.  It  is  a 
fine  tow'll,  and  the  Grande  Place  interesting  and 
beautiful.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  seen  from  either 
of  the  upper  angles  of  the  square,  with  the  three 
or  four  highly  ornamented  houses  that  meet  it  at 
the  lower  angle,  make  a most  beautiful  picture. 
An  interest  is  conferred  upon  the  large  building 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  by  its  being  the 
scene  of  the  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond the  night  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ; 
the  last  festive  scene  to  how  many  of  the  “ unre- 
turning brave  ! ” The  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue  is  a 
magnificent  looking  establishment,  but  I can  an- 
swer for  one  bedstead  being  much  too  short  to  be 
pleasant. 
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BRUSSELS BELGIAN  CARTS — WATERLOO — LORD 

ANGLESEa’s  boot SERGEANT  COTTON’s  MU- 
SEUM— BEGGARS  — FOREST  OF  SOIGNIES 

BELGIAN  SENTRIES  — RAILWAY  TO  LIEGE 

TO  AIX  LA  CHAPELLE  — VERVIERS — THE  AIX 
RAILWAY  STATION — A GERMAN  DINNER — ^ 
A GERMAN  TABLE  d’hOTE. 

At  three  o’clock  next  morning  I was  preparing 
for  a start  to  Waterloo,  and  at  four  was  en  route 
in  a very  comfortable  open  carriage  with  two  ex- 
cellent horses,  provided  by  the  landlord.  The 
town  gates  were  still  shut,  and  the  road  for  some 
hundred  yards  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  carts 
hlled  with  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  &c.,  waiting 
till  the  time  came  for  admitting  them  into  the 
town.  Certain  articles  are  contraband,  and  pay 
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a duty  on  entering;  a seemingly  absurd  practice 
amongst  people  living  in  the  same  country.  At 
Paris  a convivial  economist  can  get  drunk  at  half 
the  expense  outside  the  gates,  upon  wine  which 
pays  no  duty. 

The  clumsiness  of  the  Belgian  carts  is  indeed 
ridiculous.  It  would  appear  that,  being  near  a 
forest,  too  much  wood  cannot  be  expended ; but 
in  the  complication  of  splinter-bars  they  outdo 
anything  of  the  kind  I have  before  met  with.  A 
pair  of  leaders  have,  I think,  five  or  six  splinter- 
bars  trailing  behind  them,  as  if  the  traces  were 
not  too  long  without.  The  “ dragging  ” of  the 
wheel  is  ingenious.  A long  pole  is  rigged  under 
the  nave,  against  which  it  can  be  braced  up  by  a 
chain  at  each  end  of  the  pole.  By  tightening 
this  chain,  the  pole  is  pressed  against  the  nave, 
and  the  friction  increased  to  any  amount,  while 
the  wheel  still  goes  round. 

The  Flemish  peasants  appear  civil  and  re- 
spectful, scarcely  one  passing  me  without  doffing 
his  cap  or  hat ; but  probably  mine  host’s  fine 
horses  and  carriage  had  something  to  do  with 
these  polite  attentions.  Somehow  these  foreign 
horses  do  not  get  over  the  ground  like  our  En- 
glish cattle.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  mas- 
ter’s orders,  the  paved  roads,  the  mercy  of  the 
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driver,  or  the  inferiority  of  the  cattle,  I cannot 
tell ; but  it  took  us  rather  more  than  two  hours 
to  reach  the  village  of  St.  Jean,  not  more  than 
ten  miles,  I believe,  though  they  call  it  twelve. 
Waterloo  is  a substantial  and  considerable  vil- 
lage of  clean,  good,  and  respectable  houses.  I 
did  not  see  a poor-looking  house  in  the  place; 
and  I passed  before  the  beggars  were  up.  St. 
Jean  is  two  miles  beyond,  and  close  to  the  cele- 
brated field.  From  old  professional,  as  well  as 
patriotic  feelings,  I chose  Serjeant  Cotton,  late 
of  the  7th  Hussars,  as  my  guide.  He  is  an  in- 
telligent, spare,  active,  good-looking  fellow,  of 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  very  cut  of  a 
hussar.  It  is  fanciful  to  say  that  the  Field  of 
Waterloo  seems  marked  out  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  action.  It  is  very  far  from  a strong  posi- 
tion, though  no  doubt  the  best  the  country  af- 
forded. A gently  rising  ground,  not  steep  enough 
in  any  part  to  prevent  a rush  of  infantry  at  double 
quick  time,  except  in  the  dell  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  near  La  Haie  Sainte;  and  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill  a scrubby  hedge  and  low  bank,  fencing 
a narrow  country  road.  This  was  all  ! excepting 
La  Haie  Sainte  and  immortal  Hougoumont ! 
That  a general  should  have  calmly  and  confi- 
dently waited  on  such  a spot,  to  receive  the  at- 
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tack  of  a superior  army,  commanded  by  the  con- 
queror of  Europe,  the  great  master  and  regene- 
rator of  modern  warfare,  amazingly  outnumbering 
him  in  cavalry — for  which  arm  the  ground  was 
most  favourable — and  with  ninety  guns  more 
than  his  own  ! That  he  should  have  done  this, 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  compliment  that  has 
ever  yet  been  paid  to  any  army.  It  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  such  a man  is  a hero  to  his  cook — 
and  no  doubt  to  his  valet  de  chambre  also — but 
the  former  we  know.  The  honest  fellow,  at  the 
little  inn  at  W aterloo,  went  on  through  the  day 
steadily  attending  his  stew-pans.  He  knew  that 
his  master  would  like  something  nice  after  the 
row.  Although  the  Allies  galloped  past  in 
crowds,  singing  “All  is  lost  now,”  and  even  a 
very  few  English,  I grieve  to  say,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  hastily  upon  Brussels,  yet  the 
cook  stirred  not.  “ Encore  une  charge  de 
cuirassiers ! Taut  plumer  les  canards  ! ” — He  was 
quite  satisfied  it  would  be  all  right,  and  his 
master  would  drop  in  about  dinner  time. 

Whoever  has  seen  Siborn’s  model,  has  little  to 
learn  about  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  will  re- 
cognize the  ground  at  once,  imagining  the  Bel- 
gian mound  to  be  away.  This  mound  is  a noble 
monument  of  the  action,  because  it  is  imperish- 
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able.  Columns  and  all  masonry  will  give  way 
in  time,  but  barrows  and  mounds  of  earth  survive 
all  record  of  the  people  who  raised  them.  La 
Haie  Sainte,  where  the  gallant  Germans  perished 
for  want  of  ammunition,  is  painfully  interesting. 
The  reason  of  their  not  being  supplied,  is  per- 
haps not  generally  known.  The  house  was  at- 
tacked by  such  overwhelming  numbers,  that  to 
have  thrown  relief  into  it  by  the  only  entrance, 
which  was  in  front,  would  have  required  an  ad- 
vance in  force,  a thing  not  consistent  with  the 
plan  of  the  action.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Germans  would  have  broken  a way  through  the 
rear  of  the  premises,  in  which  case  relief  was 
ready  to  be  given  them.  This  was  not  done, 
and  they  perished  to  a man.  It  is  understood 
that  this  reason  for  their  being  abandoned  is 
given  by  the  very  highest  authority. 

Another  fact  in  the  history  of  this  campaign 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  Blucher’s  de- 
feat on  the  16th  at  Ligny,  was  foretold  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the  fact  of  his  sup- 
ports being  too  far  in  the  rear.  On  inspecting 
the  position,  he  is  reported  to  have  delivered  one 
of  those  pithy  sentences  that  have  become  so 
celebrated:  “Every  General  ought  to  know  his 
own  troops  best,  but  I think  this  army  will  be 
beaten.” 
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The  Duke  is  also  understood  to  have  said, 
that  with  his  old  army,  he  would  have  made  his 
final  advance  two  hours  earlier  on  the  18th. 

The  columns  in  reserve  at  Waterloo  were 
remarkably  close  up; — no  chance  of  Blucher’s 
mistake  occurring  there:  and  it  is  instructive  to 
mark  how  concentrated  these  columns  were  about 
the  spot  where  the  Duke  knew  that  Napoleon‘*s 
greatest  efforts  would  be  made  to  force  his  posi- 
tion, the  road  coming  up  from  La  Haie  Sainte 
to  St.  Jean.  Most  of  them  were  partially 
sheltered  by  the  crest  of  the  hill,  but  the  27th 
regiment  was  in  column  on  the  road  itself  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  line,  and  suffered  dread- 
fully, without  the  power  of  returning  a shot. 
In  the  desperate  efforts,  repeated  again  and 
again,  to  carry  this  point,  the  French  guns  were 
brought  up  to  within  a hundred  yards  of  our 
position,  and  there,  within  point  blank  musket 
range  of  the  sweeping  fire  of  our  line,  were 
served  with  a gallantry  of  which  I suspect  few, 
if  any,  other  troops  (our  own  excepted,)  are 
capable. 

From  having  been  bitten  early  in  life  by  a 
mad  adjutant,  and  the  virus,  God  help  me,  still 
active  in  my  system,  I take  a most  lively  interest 
in  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of  a battle;  the 
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description  of  columns  used,  the  manner  and 
shape  in  which  attacks  are  made — and  above  all, 
that  most  important  feature  of  an  action,  the 
disposition  of  the  supports.  Napoleon’s  final 
onset  was  made  in  a double  column  of  divisions 
from  the  centre  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards;  and 
it  was  carefully  formed  under  his  own  inspection. 
How  overwhelming  are  the  recollections  while 
standing  on  the  very  spot  where  the  fortunate 
soldier  performed  his  last  military  act,  and  the 
spoilt  child  of  fortune  became  a defeated  outcast ! 
Twenty-six  years  ago  I stood  beside  the  old 
buildings  near  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  where,  under 
happier  auspices,  he  formed  a scarcely  less  cele- 
brated column.  Pity  that  he  did  not  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  “ set  his  life  upon  the  cast,"” 
and  gallantly  stand  or  fall  by  the  “hazard  of  the 
die.” 

The  spot  is  intensely  interesting  where  Na- 
poleon brought  up  his  heavy  double  column  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  as  a final  effort  to  force  the 
British  position.  And  what  an  able  forming  of 
the  troops  to  receive  him ! — The  Guards  in 
front,  four  deep,  with  the  two  front  ranks  kneel- 
ing, so  as  to  render  every  man’s  fire  effective; 
while  the  52nd  and  71  st  wheeled  forward  at 
nearly  a right  angle  with  the  Guards,  ready  to 
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pour  all  their  fire  into  the  column’s  flank  as  it 
passed  across  their  front:  the  Duke  himself  in- 
structing the  artillery  officer  to  load  with  canister 
for  close  quarters,  and  expect  the  enemy  therey 
The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  tops 
of  the  bear-skin  caps  began  to  appear  above  the 
green  slope.  And  what  a reception  awaited 
them ! They  were  literally  swept  from  the 
earth.  Looking  from  the  top  of  the  mound, 
there  are  even  now,  after  twenty-nine  years,  lines 
of  darker  green  amongst  the  corn,  marking  the 
trenches  which  contain  this  enormous  carnage. 
The  enclosed  ground  of  Hougoumont  is  con- 
sidered more  interesting  than  other  places.  The 
possession  of  it  was  undoubtedly  of  immense 
importance,  but  I cannot  see  that  its  loss  would 
have  involved  the  loss  of  the  battle.  It  is  much 
below  the  line  of  the  position,  and  farther  from 
it  than  La  Haie  Sainte.  The  fire  from  it  would 
have  been  of  little  effect,  as  long  as  we  remained 
upon  the  defensive.  An  attacking  column, 
formed  in  Hougoumont,  and  brought  against 
any  part  of  our  right,  would  have  had  to  traverse 
that  terrible  glacis  in  front  of  our  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  the  probability  is,  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Besides, 
Hougoumont  could  not  have  held  out  against 
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our  guns,  which  would  have  speedily  swept  away 
the  old  brickwork.  There  was  no  wood  on  our 
side  of  Hougoumont.  It  has  been  said  by  a 
writer,  with  more  felicity  of  expression  than 
foundation  in  fact,  “that  the  Belgian  Yeomans 
garden- wall  was  the  safeguard  of  Europe,  whose 
destinies  hung  upon  the  possession  of  this  house.” 
I differ  with  him  for  the  reasons  above  stated: 
but  at  any  rate,  the  wood  between  Hougoumont 
and  the  enemy  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than 
the  wall,  which  it  completely  protected  from  the 
lire  of  the  French  artillery, 

“Like  feather-bed  ’twixt  castle  wall, 

And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball.” 

Without  the  shelter  of  this  wood,  which  ran 
alons  the  whole  front  of  the  house  and  garden, 
at  a very  short  distance — too  short  to  admit  of 
guns  being  placed  in  position  between  it  and  the 
Chateau — without  this  cover  neither  the  Chateau 
nor  its  srarden  wall  would  have  stood  half  an 

o 

hour  before  Napoleon’s  long  twelve-pounders 
As  far  as  I could  see  or  hear,  not  one  cannon 
shot,  or  very  few  indeed,  touched  the  wall  on 
the  front  hieing  the  enemy,  though  several  came 
through  the  high  wall  on  the  right  flank.  There 
cannot  be  conceived  a stronger  position.  The 
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garden-wall  is  an  ordinary  brick-wall,  about  seven 
feet  high,  in  some  places  less;  and  at  about  ten 
yards  apart  all  along  it,  are  original  loop-holes, 
formed  of  stone,  between  two  and  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  How  wonderfully  was  this 
apparently  unnecessary  caution  of  the  builder 
turned  to  account ! Besides  these  original  loop- 
holes, the  troops  of  course  knocked  out  bricks  to 
form  others  all  along  the  wall,  while  a platform 
was  raised  for  an  additional  line  to  fire  over  the 
top.  About  fifteen  yards  in  front  of  the  wall,  is 
a rather  thick  hedge  and  bank,  affording  admi- 
rable cover  for  a line  of  skirmishers ; and  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards  beyond  that  again  was  the  wood. 
The  enemy  on  more  than  one  occasion,  rushing 
forward  in  force  from  the  wood,  carried  this 
hedge,  and  cheered  as  if  they  had  gained  the 
place;  but  the  skirmishers  were  previously  in- 
structed in  such  an  event,  to  clear  the  front,  by 
throwing  themselves  down  under  the  wall,  when 
such  a withering  fire  was  opened  from  the  brick- 
work, that  nothing  could  stand  against  it,  and 
the  hedge  was  speedily  occupied  as  before. 
Several  British  officers  are  buried  in  Hougou- 
mont,  but  there  is  only  one  tomb.  Underneath 
the  stone  arch  of  the  gateway  through  which 
you  enter  the  farm-yard,  is  still  to  be  seen  some 
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of  the  original  wood-work  above  the  gate,  which 
occupies  the  same  place  it  did  during  the  action, 
and  is  pretty  well  riddled  with  shot-holes.  I 
wonder  the  relic-hunters  have  not  carried  this 
away.  I should  hold  it  more  valuable  than  the 
whip  of  the  Schwein-General  of  Langenschwal- 
bach,  which  has  been  purchased  again  and  again. 
But  this  is  all  a matter  of  taste.  The  gate  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  premises  was  fiercely  at- 
tacked, and  some  of  the  enemy  obtained  an 
entrance,  only,  however,  to  perish  in  the  inside: 
one  being  shot  as  he  hung  balanced  on  the  top 
of  the  gate,  between  it  and  the  stone  arch  above. 
Pity  that  individual  traits  of  heroism  are  not 
more  amply  recorded. 

One  visit  is  not  enough  for  Waterloo:  you 
should  take  a second  for  the  French  position 
and  the  Prussian  attack;  and  how  satisfactory  it 
would  be,  if  some  intelligent  old  soldier  of  the 
Imperial  army  who  was  in  the  action,  were  to 
set  up  as  a guide  to  his  side  of  the  field,  and 
establish  himself  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  Althoug;h 
the  great  majority  of  the  visitors  to  Waterloo 
are  English,  yet  I will  say  that  my  countrymen 
have  no  narrow  partialities  in  their  bounty,  and 
would  pay  the  Frenchman  to  the  full  as  readily 
as  they  do  the  English  guide;  who  would  lose 
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nothing  by  it  either.  Besides,  as  heroes  of  the 
last  war  are  getting  scarce,  it  would  be  some- 
thing to  have  two  good  specimens  of  the  old 
leaven  to  refer  to. 

I have  never  spent  a few  hours  more  sr.tis- 
factorily  than  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  “That 
man,’'  says  Johnson,  “is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona.”  What 
Englishman  can  visit  Waterloo  without  partaking 
most  amply  in  this  feeling.^  I am  proud,  as  a 
man,  that  I am  of  the  same  country  as  the 
gallant  fellows  who  stood  up  to  the  ragged  old 
hedge  during  that  terrible  day.  No  long  shots 
and  skirmishing  — no  flourishing  and  make-be- 
lieve work,  but  steady,  workmanlike  pluck.  They 
had  a job  to  do,  and  they  did  it.  Hoped  it  was 
done  to  their  officer’s  satisfaction,  and  ready  to 
undertake  the  same  again  at  the  shortest  notice. 
“I  say,  Pat,  didn’t  them  fellows  in  the  brass 
jackets  make  a gallows  row  as  they  was  a-coming 
on  up  the  hill ! I drops  another  cartridge  into 
my  old  piece,  and  I says,  ‘I’m  blessed  if  I don’t 
give  it  to  that  ’ere  fellow  upon  the  gray  ’oss 
when  we  gets  the  word!’”  ^Hly  me  sowd  ye 
did,  sure  I seen  it — ’twas  the  Gineral  I tuck 
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myself.  Its  prancing  he  was,  mighty  fine,  but 
I made  him  lave  that.” 

There  is  nothing  more  unaccountable  than 
the  constant  failure  of  cavalry  in  their  attempts 
to  penetrate  infantry  squares ; but  I cannot  think 
it  impossible,  if  the  horses  of  heavy  cavalry 
were  furnished  with  breast  armour,  and  above 
all,  with  blinkers  before  their  eyes,  to  be  let 
down  immediately  prior  to  the  charge.  A few 
broken  squares  might  have  changed  the  fate  of 
Waterloo,  and  a few  leather  blinkers  brought  it 
about.  There  is  nothing  like  leather.  Under 
favour  of  the  elderly  ladies  who  compiled  the 
instructions  for  the  Field  Exercise  of  our  troops, 
I would  take  the  liberty  of  surmising,  that  the 
volley  of  the  kneeling  ranks  of  a square  might 
be  more  advantageously  used  in  checking  the 
advance  of  the  cavalry,  than  in  accomplishing 
their  defeat  as  they  retired;  upon  the  principle 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  I suspect, 
that  such  a volley,  breast  high,  at  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  would  be  a more  effectual  damper  of  their 
ardour,  than  the  dropping  file  firing  of  the 
standing  ranks,  which,  however,  would  come  in 
admirably  to  increase  the  confusion;  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
steadiness  of  the  kneeling  ranks  would  be  ma- 
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terially  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  nothing  but  their  bayonets  to  depend  upon. 

I have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  gossip  of 
great  scenes  like  this;  not  only  as  regards  the 
leading  actors,  but  down  to  the  humblest  per- 
former in  the  ranks.  I like  to  hear  of  “ Mike 
Walsh,  of  No.  4,”  impatiently  addressing  the 
shell  that  fell  in  the  square,  with  “ What  the 
divle  brought  ye  here  at  all.^  sure  ye’re  not 
wanted ! ” And  I am  curious  to  know  the  exact 
terms  in  which  Lord  Anglesea  decanted  his 
wrath  upon  the  old  Colonel — one  of  our  allies — 
who  doggedly  refused  to  move  his  regiment  for- 
ward at  the  command  of  the  noble  Marquis — 
whether  it  was  a discursive  and  figurative  speci- 
men of  fancy  swearing,  or  of  the  plain  “ up-hill 
and  down-dale”  school;  which  I apprehend  to 
have  been  the  case.  I like  to  hear  how  the 
Duke,  in  the  thick  of  the  action,  received  the 
account  of  this  scene  with  a hearty  laugh.  I like 
to  hear  how,  before  the  battle,  a certain  Spanish 
General  entertained  uncomfortable  thoughts  of 
the  event.  “This,”  quoth  he,  “ is  the  first  time 
that  our  General,  great  as  he  is,  has  been  face  to 
face  with  the  Great  Conqueror:  superior  to  him 
in  numbers  and  in  guns,  and  never  yet  defeated 
by  an  equality  of  force;  flushed  with  victory 
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over  the  Prussians,  and  commanding  a devoted 
and  united  army  of  one  nation,  while  ours  is  a 
mixture  of  untried  materials;  and  even  some  of 
the  British  regiments  are  recruits.  I hope  all  will 
go  right!”  While  such  thoughts  are  passing 
through  his  mind,  I am  pleased  to  hear  how  a 
certain  gentleman  riding  easily  up  with  a smiling 
countenance,  greeted  him  as  he  might  on  the 
banks  of  the  Serpentine,  with  “ By  the  bye, 
Alava,  were  you  at  Lady  Charlotte  Greville’s 
last  night?”  “Mon  Dieu!”  cried  the  delighted 
Spaniard,  clasping  his  arms  in  an  imaginary 
embrace  as  he  related  the  story,  “Je  Taurais 
tout  aimel”  I knew  it  was  all  right — there 
could  be  no  mistake,  and  I felt  as  confident  of 
the  result  of  the  battle  as  if  it  had  been  already 
won. 

And  how  many  thousands  upon  thousands 
marked  that  cheerful  and  confident  countenance 
as  the  great  Commander  cantered  quietly  about 
the  field.  Soldiers  are  keen  observers,  and  a 
hurried  air,  or  the  nervous  twitch  of  a muscle, 
may  do  more  mischief  than  ten  thousand  men. 
How  many  a man,  commenting  upon  this  plea- 
sant look,  said  to  himself,  as  he  hitched  up  his 
knapsack,  and  turned  doggedly  to  his  front, 
“Well,  I don’t  think  as  we  be  a-going  to  be 
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beat  to-day  any  how,  I think  as  we  shall  give 
ein  as  good  as  they  bring” — and  firmly  con- 
vinced that  whoever  might  give  way  it  would 
not  be  their  old  corps. 

One  more  anecdote  of  the  Duke,  which  re- 
quires no  comment,  and  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  commend.  While  reconnoitering 
the  enemy’s  position,  a group  of  officers  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  among  whom  Napoleon  was 
plainly  to  be  distinguished.  As  they  were  within 
good  cannon  range,  it  was  suggested  that  a few 
shots  might  be  thrown  amongst  them,  but  this 
the  Duke  positively  and  indignantly  forbade.* 
It  is  seldom  that  history  has  to  record  the  scru- 
ples of  a hero  in  a matter  deeply  affecting  his 
chances  of  success.  The  Emperor’s  conduct  on 
a similar  occasion  stands  in  sad  contrast  to  this. 
On  his  celebrated  retreat  towards  France  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  his  attention  was  called 
to  a similar  group,  which  happened  to  contain 
two  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  and  General  Moreau. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  artillery  officer  to  throw 
“une  douzaine  de  bullets”  amongst  them,  one  of 
which  carried  off  Moreau’s  two  legs,  passing 


* These  anecdotes  of  the  Duke  are  not  gathered  from 
Sergeant  Cotton.  Their  authenticity  is  undoubted. 
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through  his  horse.  It  was  a death  too  honour- 
able for  Moreau,  who  was  serving  with  a foreign 
army  against  his  countrymen. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  Waterloo 
was,  about  a hundred  years  before,  nearly  adding 
another  name  to  the  list  of  British  triumphs; 
for  when  Marlborough  was  impatient  to  attack, 
the  result  was  little  doubtful.  He  was  restrained, 
however,  by  the  Dutch  Commissioners,  whom  he 
ought  to  have  hanged  after  convincing  them  of 
their  folly  by  gaining  the  victory.  They  were, 
if  possible,  a worse  incumbrance  than  Cuesta 
and  the  Spaniards. 

Apropos  de  Bottes.  One  fool  makes  many. 
I could  not  pass  through  the  village  of  Waterloo 
without  looking  at  the  man  who  buried  Lord 
Anglesea’s  leg,  and  raised  a tomb  over  it  with  a 
touching  inscription.  It  is  not  quite  so  ridicu- 
lous as  it  may  appear.  I went  to  laugh,  but 
having  read  the  epitaph,  I remained  grave.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  the  boot.  A boot  of  the  time 
of  George  the  Fourth  and  Beau  Brummell  is 
interesting;  but  it  is  sadly  cut  away.  The  col- 
lectors have  been  here  and  taken  the  whole 
front  piecemeal,  leaving  only  the  sole  and  a 
notched  and  ragged  back.  The  foot  is  remark- 
ably small  for  a man  of  5 feet  11.  The  toe  is 
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round  and  rather  broad;  the  heel  high  and 
pierced  for  the  spur,  with  screw  holes  at  the 
sides.  “ Boxes,”  I presume,  were  not  then  in- 
vented. It  does  not  appear  that  the  owner  of 


this  relic  keeps  it  with  a view  to  profit;  indeed 
the  appearance  of  his  establishment  indicates  a 
man  of  substance.  In  my  case  he  refused,  and 
waved  off  the  small  gratuity  which  I apologized 
for  offering,  to  the  poor  man  who  shewed  me  the 
way.  I must  not  take  leave  of  Waterloo,  with- 
out some  mention  of  Sergeant  Cotton’s  little 
museum  of  relics  of  the  battle.  He  has  sundry 
perforated  cuirasses,  swords,  spurs,  bridle-bits, 
breast-plates,  &c.  He  has  also  a cross  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath  lately  found.  These  are  for 
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sale,  with  the  prices  marked.  A cannon-ball 
sells  for  three  francs.  Cotton  has  also  a little 
military  library,  including  the  Duke’s  Dispatches, 
well  bound,  presented  to  him  by  Col.  Gurwood, 
several  letters  from  officers  of  rank,  identifying 
him  and  his  services.  In  the  battle  he  was 
orderly  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regi- 
ment (the  7^^^  Hussars,)  and  had  his  horse’s 
head  carried  away  by  a round  shot. 

I was  not  pestered  with  beggars  as  I expected. 
In  the  village  of  Waterloo  were  a few,  and  some 
children  standing  on  their  heads  by  the  way- 
side.  One  blind  man,  led  by  a dog,  having  re- 
ceived a small  gratuity,  asked  the  coachman  to 
change  him  a silver  piece,  which  he  did.  This 
might  have  been  a tacit  reproof  to  me  for  giving 
copper.  Wdiat  should  we  say  in  England  to  a 
beggar,  who  stopped  a carriage  to  get  change  for 
half  a crown  ? 

The  Belgians  have  not  yet  passed  their  dog- 
bill  : those  animals  are  extensively  used  in 
draught,  in  pairs,  tandems,  unicorns,  &c. 

The  forest  of  Soignies  is  rapidly  finding  its 
way  into  the  stoves  of  Brussels.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  going  to  Waterloo  but  a small  grove 
is  standing,  which  a year  or  two  will  sweep  away. 
On  the  left  it  is  still  very  thick.  It  is  unlike 
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any  otlier  wood  I have  ever  seen:  totally  without 
underwood,  and  the  straight  smooth  stems  of 
the  beech  trees  rising  close  together  from  the 
bare  ground,  branchless  except  at  the  top,  look 
like  huge  spears  driven  into  the  earth.  It  is  the 
most  gloomy  and  obscure  wood  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  almost  dark  on  the  brightest  day. 

I had  loitered  so  long  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, that  I nearly  lost  the  train  to  Aix  at  half- 
past ten.  Passing  through  the  barrier  to  the 
station,  I saw  a poor  countryman  bringing  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  grass  into  the  city.  He  was 
stopped  by  the  guard  at  the  gate,  and  two  sol- 
diers drawing  their  swords,  placed  themselves 
one  on  each  side  the  wheelbarrow,  and  thrust 
their  weapons  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  grass,  poking 
into  all  the  corners,  so  that  a frog  could  hardly 
have  escaped.  What  they  expected  to  find  I 
had  no  time  to  enquire.  I retraced  my  way 
back  again  in  the  train  to  Mechlin,  and  then 
wheeling  to  the  right,  the  railway  makes  an 
acute  angle  to  Louvain,  a town  celebrated  for 
the  flight  of  the  whole  Belgian  army  before  that 
of  Holland  in  1831,  without  striking  a blow, 
and  leaving  King  Leopold  alone  in  his  glory. 

Having  passed  Tirlemont,  I began  to  look 
out  for  the  plains  of  Neerwinden,  celebrated  as 
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the  scene  of  two  great  battles;  On  the  29th 
June,  1693,  when  the  Due  de  Luxemburg  and 
the  French  defeated  the  Dutch  and  English 
under  William  III.;  and  in  1793,  when  the 
French  under  Dumourier,  were  beaten  by  the 
Austrians.  To  my  surprise,  I saw  on  the  right, 
not  apparently  more  than  six  or  seven  miles 
distant,  the  mound  at  Waterloo,  and  the  Prus- 
sian column,  which  marks  the  point  of  their 
attack  on  the  French  right.  Had  I been  aware 
of  this,  I should  have  come  direct  from  W ater- 
loo  to  Tirlemont,  and  saved  a jaunt  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  round  about  by  the  railway. 
I cannot,  however,  answer  for  there  being  a road, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  more  than  probable.  The 
crops  from  Antwerp  throughout  are  luxuriant. 
As  far  as  Tirlemont  the  country  is  more  like  a 
succession  of  gardens,  having  narrow  strips  of 
various  crops  in  each  field.  To  these  succeed 
wide  unenclosed  plains.  Of  chateaux,  or  even 
detached  country  houses,  there  are  very  few. 
Little  clusters  of  red  roofs  occasionally  mark  a 
village.  This  country  is  admirably  adapted  to 
be  the  “ Cockpit  of  Europe  ; the  rich  fertile 
plains,  abounding  in  forage,  affording  ample 
space  for  the  movements  of  the  largest  armies. 

I like  these  old  plains  of  Flanders,  they  are 
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full  of  Story.  Scarcely  a ridge  that  has  not 
been  contested;  not  a mound  that  does  not  cover 
the  bones  of  brave  men. 

At  Liege  we  get  amongst  the  hills  which 
overlook  the  town  and  completely  command  it. 
The  Leigeois  could  never  have  been  independent 
since  the  introduction  of  artillery  into  general 
use.  “ These  vile  guns'”  have  been  sad  tamers 
of  rebellious  cities.  The  country  is  woody  and 
beautiful.  The  railway  cuttings  seem  to  have 
been  badly  managed;  the  earth  is  of  a light  and 
soft  description,  and  universally  giving  way. 
There  is  only  one  line  of  rails,  and  the  train 
waited  nearly  half  an  hour  for  the  passage  of 
that  from  Cologne.  After  passing  Liege,  the 
carrying  on  the  railway  becomes  a work  of 
difficulty,  the  line  winds  among  the  hills,  which 
get  more  rocky  as  we  advance.  From  hence  all 
the  way  to  Aix,  the  country  is  very  interesting, 
in  many  places  partaking  of  a wild  forest  cha- 
racter. It  is  like  England  in  its  woody  hills, 
fields  enclosed  with  good  hedges,  and  abundance 
of  trees  in  them.  But  one  misses  one  sort  of 
tree,  the  finest  that  the  world  produces,  those 
enormous  elms,  with  their  huge  masses  of  foli- 
age, which  give  such  majesty  to  our  rural 
scenery,  and  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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At  Verviers,  about  4,  is  a halt  of  half  an 
hour,  when  a change  of  carriages  takes  place; 
both  passengers  and  baggage  being  transhipped 
into  the  Prussian  line.  You  may  here  obtain 
refreshments,  an  advantage,  which  those  who 
are  going  on  to  Cologne  are  recommended  to 
avail  themselves  of,  as  no  further  halt  takes 
place  till  they  arrive  in  that  city  at  ten  at  night. 
No  examination  of  baggage  takes  place  at  Ver- 
viers on  going  towards  the  Rhine,  but  each 
passenger’s  luggage  is  examined  at  the  place 
where  he  may  stop  after  entering  the  Prussian 
territory.  Soon  after  leaving  Verviers,  we  get 
under  the  talons  of  the  black  eagle  of  Prussia, 
and  exchange  the  little  pinched  up  Belgian  cap 
for  an  English  looking  hat  and  a blue  butcher’s 
frock.  Cigars  are  going  out,  and  pipes  come  in. 
The  difficulties  of  the  road  increase;  hills  of 
solid  hard  rock  are  perforated ; and  the  frequent 
tunnels  make  it  almost  a subterranean  journey. 
At  the  first  station  within  the  Prussian  frontier, 
an  official  goes  round  to  all  the  carriages,  and 
civilly  inquires  if  you  have  any  contraband 
goods  about  you,  a question  which  I suspect 
never  has,  and  never  will  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Passports  are  here  taken,  as  well 
those  of  travellers  who  intend  stopping  at  Aix, 
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as  of  Others  going  on  to  Cologne,  &c.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  consigned  to  the  passport 
office  in  the  town,  the  others  are  looked  at  in  an 
office  at  the  railway  station  at  Aix,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  for  them.  At  this  part  of 
the  line  the  speed  of  the  train  scarcely  exceeds 
ten  miles  an  hour.  After  traversing  a forest 
country,  you  pass  under  the  line  of  hills  which 
bound  the  valley  of  Aix  to  the  westward,  and 
have  the  ancient  city,  with  its  curious  towers, 
on  the  left  of  the  line;  while  the  dome  of 
Borcette  church  is  nearly  before  you,  being  only 
a short  distance  on  the  right  of  the  station.  At 
the  Aix  station  a vast  crowd  of  passengers  were 
])enned  up,  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  train, 
when  we  and  our  baggage  should  be  carefully 
enclosed  in  a neighbouring  pen.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  luggage  is  trifling,  the  officers  being 
satisfied  with  the  production  of  the  keys,  and  a 
bag  opened  here  and  there.  The  station  is  half 
a mile  from  the  principal  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  great  hotels  are  situated,  and  the 
traveller  has  a good  chance  of  seeing  and  being 
seen  as  he  jingles  along  in  his  vigilante:  these 
carriages  having  glass  nearly  all  round,  like  a 
Lord  Mayor’s  coach.  It  was  with  some  regret 
I passed  several  magnificent  hotels,  and  found 
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my  little  glass-coach  turn  up  a narrow  street  to 
the  one  I had  selected,  from  its  adjoining  the 
Emperor’s  spring,  the  original  and  the  strongest ; 
and  into  whose  embraces  it  was  the  sole  end  and 
object  of  my  journey  to  commit  myself.  I had, 
however,  no  reason  to  regret  my  choice,  for  I 
found  there  civility,  attention,  comfort,  a good 
table,  and  eventually  health.  I chose  a small, 
but  clean  and  comfortable  room  on  the  second 
floor,  at  the  reasonable  rate  of  two  francs  a 
night.  As  the  table  d’hote  was  over  hours 
ago,  they  tossed  me  up  a little  dinner  of  thirteen 
dishes  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  To  order 
dinner  is  a complete  mistake,  for  they  fancy 
they  can  never  give  you  enough ; but  one  or  two 
things  should  be  specified,  and  no  more,  strongly 
impressed  upon  them.  It  was  well  I made  my 
coup  d’essai  on  a German  dinner  alone,  for 
hungry  as  I was,  I was  fain  more  than  once  to 
disgorge  the  prey  I had  taken.  This  was  more 
from  surprise  than  any  inherent  nastiness  in  the 
dishes.  Who,  for  instance,  when  he  helps  him- 
self to  cauliflower,  would  expect  to  find  it  icy 
cold  with  a pestilent  sour  bitter  sauce;  or  pour- 
ing a rich  gravy  over  his  roast  chicken,  imagine 
it  to  be  a cloying  sirup  of  plums  or  cherries.? 
In  the  true  German  cookery  there  is  a pervading 
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smell  and  taste  which,  from  whatever  cause  pro- 
duced, is  to  me,  most  disagreeable.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
serve  up  their  fine  vegetables  plain,  with  what- 
ever nasty  sauce  they  please  in  a separate  vessel. 
Even  the  poor  little  new  potatoes  are  like  pig- 
tails chopped  up  in  milk. 

I now  congratulated  myself  that  I was  in  a 
true  German  .house.  It  was  remarkably  quiet. 
No  English.  I scarcely  heard  or  saw  a soul. 
It  was  the  same  next  morning,  and  I fancied 
myself  almost  alone  in  the  place.  I pitied  the 
gentleman-like  landlord  for  ’what  seemed  so  un- 
profitable a state  of  affairs.  What  then  was  my 
surprise,  when  on  descending  the  next  day,  at 
half-past  one,  to  the  table  d’hote,  I found  the 
large  saloon,  with  one  long  table  and  a cross  one 
at  the  top,  completely  crowded  with  a well- 
dressed  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions;  and  from  the  number 
of  ribbons  of  various  colours  at  the  button-holes 
of  the  gentlemen,  it  was  in  one  sense,  certainly, 
a distinguished  company.  The  dinner  was  mag- 
nificent, and  I thought  would  be  endless.  From 
half-past  one  till  a quarter-past  three,  an  almost 
constant  succession  of  dishes  were  passing  round 
the  table.  To  enumerate  the  order  of  their 
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coming  would  be  vain.  Tliey  were  not  only  of 
the  greasy  and  sour  German  kind,  but  sub- 
stantial joints,  and  many  the  achievement  of  an 
excellent  French  artiste.  But  they  make  their 
appearance  queerly  and  unexpectedly,  according 
to  our  notion.  After  soup,  and  that  best  of 
dishes  bouillie,  if  they  will  allow  you  to  eat  it 
without  any  abomination  of  sour  sauce  or  cold 
cauliflower,  comes  sliced  ra^v  ham,  or  raw  smoked 
salmon,  or  raw  Dutch  herring ; then  cullets, 
buttered  beans,  vol  au  vent,  patties.  In  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  soup  came  flsh : 
carp  from  the  Rhine  upon  a thick  pink  sauce, 
bony  tasteless  pike,  salmon,  and  trout.  Then 
puddings,  light  large  yellow'  pudding,  like  sponge 
cake  in  balls,  and  with  one  sauce  of  w'hipped 
eggs  and  milk,  and  another  of  preserved  plums. 
Then  stew^ed  ducks,  with  pickled  olives  in  their 
sauce,  as  if  they  tried  to  make  them  nasty. 
Then  the  excellent  venison  of  a roebuck.  Then 
dish  after  dish  of  roast  chickens,  closely  follow'ed 
by  sauce  tureens  of  preserved  cherries,  sirup  and 
cherries  being  poured  over  the  fowl,  and  all 
eaten  together.  After  this,  large  jam  tarts  and 
preserves;  and  the  whole  finished  with  an  ex- 
cellent dessert  and  ices.  How  all  this  is  done 
for  about  two  francs  a head,  is  a puzzle.  The 
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carving  department  was  admirably  and  promptly 
performed  by  the  landlord,  who  rose  from  table 
when  the  joints  or  fowls  came  in.  A thick 
wooden  tray,  a yard  long,  by  half  a yard  broad, 
is  placed  upon  the  side  table;  and  upon  this  the 
joints,  chickens,  ducks,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the 
dishes  by  shanks,  legs,  or  other  convenient  han- 
dles. Here  they  were  sliced,  chopped  up  most 
dexterously,  shovelled  into  dishes,  and  sent 
round  with  surprising  despatch,  while  all  the 
time  another  current  of  dishes  was  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  amongst  the  guests  themselves. 
Although  the  taking  of  meat  from  the  dishes 
and  putting  it  upon  a board  to  be  cut  up,  ap- 
pears at  first  unseemly,  it  is  in  point  of  fact, 
cleanly  enough,  for  the  tray  is  beautifully  white, 
and  frequently  changed.  But  the  landlord’s 
dexterity  is  a thing  to  see.  Angelo  himself 
could  not  slice  an  imaginary  antagonist  to  pieces 
quicker  than  he  does  a fowl.  “ Left  cheek — 
right  cheek — wrist — leg — chop,  chop,  chop” — 
and  the  fowl  is  in  six  parts,  with  both  feet 
amputated.  It  is  done  at  the  rate  of  a chicken 
in  five  seconds,  or  twelve  a minute. 

I wish  I could  speak  as  favourably  of  the 
manners  of  the  guests  as  of  the  excellence  of 
the  dinner.  A gentlemanly  looking  man  seated 
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next  to  me,  and  having  a lady  on  the  other  side, 
committed  the  first  solecism.  Wheeling  sud- 
denly half  round,  he  hawked  most  audibly,  and 
then  sent  a shot  diagonally  along  the  backs  of 
the  line  towards  the  door.  This  signal  was 
promptly  taken  up,  and  a smart  fusillade  passed 
round  the  table.  The  firing  however,  was  hea- 
viest towards  the  close  of  the  dinner.  But  this 
was  not  nearly  so  disgusting  to  me,  as  the  silent 
expectorations  of  an  elderly  gentleman  opposite, 
with  a narrow  green  ribbon  in  his  button-hole. 
Raising  the  fluid  to  be  discharged  by  a most  un- 
pleasant hydraulic  process,  he  proceeded  quietly 
to  eject  it  between  his  knees  upon  the  floor, 
holding  up  a hand  which  was  far  from  an  effectual 
screen.  There  was  a long  contest  between  the 
force  of  gravity  and  the  cohesive  nature  of  the 
fluid;  and  though  the  former  did  eventually 
prevail,  it  was  not  until  a line  had  been  spun, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  table-cloth.  When  I say 
that  this  gentleman  took  snuff — but  1 forbear — 
I never  in  all  my  life  saw  people,  both  male 
and  female,  eat  more  enormously ; and  there  was 
an  anxiety  and  excitement  to  obtain  a favourite 
dish  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  hide.  Such  a 
shovelling  up  of  buttered  beans  upon  the  blades 
of  knives;  snch  a pitching  of  trusses  of  salad 
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into  mouths,  “and  talking  through  it;”  and 
such  a mopping  up  of  gravy,  and  polishing  of 
plates  with  great  sponges  of  bread,  I never  did 
see.  Soon  after  the  ice  had  passed  round,  and 
before  a single  lady  had  left  the  room,  a gentle- 
man drew  forth  his  cigar-case,  another  did  the 
same — candles  came  in — and  a pretty  general 
“blowing  of  clouds”  took  place  round  the  table. 
The  ladies,  I suppose  from  habit,  seemed  quite 
reconciled  to  this  custom;  indeed,  the  smell  of 
the  fullest  flavoured  Cuba — the  most  pestilent 
rat-tail — is  a delicious  perfume  to  the  odour  of 
the  cold  dirty  pipe  which  most  Germans  carry 
in  their  pockets,  and  which  they  inhale  all  their 
lives. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  Americans,  by  those  equally 
acquainted  with  the  Germans.  Strange,  that  so 
observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  one  people,  they 
should  be  so  entirely  silent  about  those  of  the 
other.  I have  never  seen  Americans  in  their 
own  country,  but  at  the  Continental  table 
d’  botes  they  certainly  commit  nothing  like 
this,  or  indeed  any  greater  breach  of  good 
manners  than  ourselves.  You  can  generally 
distinguish  an  American  by  some  undefinable 
difference  of  feature  and  appearance  even  before 
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he  speaks ; but  certainly  after,  by  his  talking  of 
Henry  Clay  and  John  Adams;  forgetting  in  his 
patriotism,  that  we  in  Europe  know  little  or 
nothing  of  these  great  men. 

On  my  way  from  the  table  d’hote,  and  when 
passing  a fetid  corner  of  the  passage,  I observed 
an  elderly  lady  standing  at  one  of  the  doors, 
engaged  in  conversation  with  some  person  in- 
side. As  I walked  slowly  up  the  stairs,  there 
came  from  the  door  a young  lady  whom  I 
had  noted  as  being  the  prettiest  at  the  table. 
Her  place  inside  was  immediately  taken  by 
mamma,  while  the  beauty,  favouring  me  with  a 
calm  upward  glance,  took  her  place  before  the 
door  and  resumed  the  conversation.  “ Foreign 

O 

manners!”  1 ejaculated,  holding  my  nose,  “fo- 
reign manners!”  Although  it  was  a touching 
instance  of  filial  and  maternal  attention,  yet, 
somehow,  this  young  lady  never  subsequently 
appeared  quite  so  interesting  to  me,  for  she  was 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  stronghold  at 
the  corner.  Pity  for  your  own  sakes,  fair  ladies, 
that  you  should  ever  lose  sight  of  the  small 
decencies  of  life. 
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physicians’  fees WATER  DRINKING  ELIS- 

ENBRUNNEN BAINS  DE  l’eMPEREUR  AN- 
TIQUITY OF  THE  CITY TOMB  OF  CHARLE- 
MAGNE  THRONE  — SARCOPHAGUS — BONES  OF 

CHARLEMAGNE  CHAPELLE  LEGEND 

MONUMENTS  — SEXTON ORNAMENTAL  COOK- 

ERY. 

Thinking  that  my  system  of  taking  the  water, 
though  recommended  in  London,  might  be  ad- 
vantageously regulated  by  the  advice  of  a medi- 
cal man  on  the  spot,  I despatched  a messen- 
ger for  Dr. . Waiting  his  arrival,  I con- 

sulted my  friend,  the  landlord,  as  to  the  fee. 
“ A thaler  (3s.)  it  seems,  is  a common  one,  but,” 
said  my  informant,  “if  you  wish  to  do  the  thing 
* en  prince,’  give  him  a five  franc  piece.  Think- 
ing that  it  would  be  playing  the  great  man  at  an 
easy  rate,  T determined  upon  the  larger  expendi- 
ture. The  gentleman  appeared,  made  light  of 
the  affair,  prescribed  four  tumblers  of  water  to 
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begin  with,  with  a walk  of  a quarter  of  an  hour 
between  them,  and  tlien  half  an  hour  in  a bath, 
at  a temperature  of  28  Ileaumur.  The  tumblers 
were  eventually  to  be  increased  by  two  or  three 
more,  and  the  common  bath  to  be  varied  by 
douches  and  vapour  baths.  I showed  him  my 
prescriptions,  but  he  shook  his  head.  Nature 
would  do  without  art;  and  in  six  weeks  he  gave 
me  hopes  of  a perfect  recovery.  “ Avoid  grease 
and  acids,  and  live  plainly  (easily  said).  A pint 
of  Moselle,  no  fruit,  and  plenty  of  exercise. 
The  water-drinking  to  commence  at  six  in  the 
morning,  to  be  followed  by  the  bath;  both  of 
course  before  breakfast;  concluding  ambiguously, 
like  all  oracles,  ‘‘these  waters,  my  goot  Sir,  will 
do  for  you,  fear  it  not.”  He  received  the  heavy 
four  and  twopence  with  a graceful  bow. 

Punctually  at  six  next  morning,  I fell  into 
the  stream  of  cripples  that  were  languidly  pacing 
before  this  modern  Bethesda,  or  seated  on  the 
benches  about  the  walk. 

The  “ Pump  room,”  as  we  may  call  it,  is  a 
pretty  building,  where  the  patients  may  walk 
under  cover  in  bad  weather.  Some  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  the  hot  sul- 
phureous water  issues  in  two  springs  from  a 
lion’s  mouth,  and  is  accessible  by  two  flights  of 
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steps:  above  one  is  written  “Eingang,  Going  in, 
Entree;”  above  the  other,  “Ausgang,  Going 
out,  Sortie ; ” and  to  enforce  the  due  perform- 
ance of  this  regulation,  there  is  a policeman, 
and  a cavalry  sentry,  wearing  a sword  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  Bombastes.  These 
functionaries  promptly  interfere,  if  any  one  in  a 
fit  of  absence  of  mind,  should  ascend  or  descend 
the  wrong  stair-case:  even  pausing  on  the  stairs, 
as  I did,  to  examine  the  bust  of  Her  Majesty  of 
Prussia,  caused  Bombastes  to  halt  in  his  walk. 
The  water  is  served  out  by  two  dirty  looking 
youths,  and  the  stream  of  people  setting  down 
the  steps  is  incessant  for  two  hours,  while  the 
crowd  below  steadily  and  unflinchingly  sip  their 
portions.  Those  who  compare  the  Aix  water  to 
rotten  eggs  and  gun  washings,  do  them  less  than 
justice.  It  is  by  no  means  nauseous,  and  I 
absolutely  drank  the  second  tumbler  with  relish. 
It  has  the  taste  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  not  quite 
new  laid,  with  a touch  of  salt ; no  more,  and  is 
scarcely  hot  enough  to  prevent  your  taking  a 
lonjT  draught.  At  the  well-head,  however,  in 
the  Bains  de  I’Empereur,  where  it  first  issues 
from  the  ground,  the  temperature  is  higher,  and 
many  patients  imagine  that  it  loses  a part  of  its 
virtue  in  its  passage  of  two  or  three  hundred 
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yards,  and  recommend  it  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises.  But  wherever  taken,  the  water  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  warming  the  person:  even  in 
tlie  coldest  morning,  a tumbler  or  two  puts  you 
into  a glow. 

From  the  drinking  spring  to  the  bath,  a 
rambling  old  house,  where  furnished  apartments 
are  let,  but  no  dinner  provided.  It  is  inferior 
in  its  accommodation,  to  the  hotels.  The  baths 
are  in  a large  vaulted  apartment,  separate  from 
each  other  by  thick  walls,  ten  feet  high,  but  all 
open  at  the  top.  Perhaps  the  hour  spent  in  the 
bath,  is  the  most  luxurious  of  the  twenty  four. 
The  whole  house  is  so  pervaded  by  the  smell  of 
the  water,  and  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  vapour, 
that  no  additional  odour  is  perceptible  when  in 
the  bath,  though  it  is  far  from  pleasant  when 
you  encounter  it  in  the  gutters.  Throwing  my 
head  backward,  and  burying  every  thing  but  my 
mouth  and  nose,  I hear  the  bubbling  rush  of 
the  stream  under  ground,  flowing  perpetually  on, 
and  puzzle  myself  in  speculating  on  its  myste- 
rious source.  Rising  above  the  surface,  I hear 
only  the  talking  of  the  bathers,  or  the  turning 
on  of  water  in  a neighbouring  bath.  All  this  I 
am  glad  to  avoid,  and  return  again  to  “Old 
Truepenny  i’  the  Cellarage.” 
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Some  people  whistle  in  their  baths ; an  ob- 
jectionable practice,  even  worse  than  whistling 
in  a gig. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  the  town  itself  has,  by  no  means,  an  an- 
cient look.  With  the  exception  of  the  cathedral 
and  its  cloisters,  the  Rathhaus,  and  a building  in 
the  Fish  Market  having  on  its  front  the  effigies 
of  the  Seven  Electors  of  Germany  in  stone,  I 
scarcely  know  an  old  building  in  it.  A few  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  in  the  walls  may  be  traced  about 
the  spot  where  once  stood  the  palace  of  Charle- 
magne ; but  a man  must  have  a curious  eye  for 
old  stones  to  discover  them.  In  all  other  parts, 
spruceness  and  modern  finish  is  the  order  of  the 
day ; the  fresher  the  plaster,  the  greener  the 
blinds,  and  the  brighter  the  windows,  the  better. 
I wonder  they  have  not  whitewashed  the  seven 
electors ; but  I suppose  it  is  considered  too  ut- 
terly worthless  a tenement  to  meddle  with.  The 
occupation  of  my  first  leisure  moment  was  to  pay 
a visit  to  the  grave  of  Charlemagne— the  genius 
loci — the  great  and  orthodox  emperor  — the 
prince  of  Paladins  ; and  there  are  few  days  that 
I do  not  stroll  into  the  cathedral  to  gaze  on  the 
brazen  letters  upon  his  ample  tomb — 

CAROLO  MAGNO. 
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Quite  enough.  So  should  great  men  be  buried. 
Napoleon,  Wellington,  no  more,  history  will  do 
the  rest.  Was  not  Milton  wrong 

“ When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabhia.,’ 

Did  he  not  die  in  his  bed  at  Aix  ? Roland  fell 
at  Roncesvalles.  The  story  of  Napoleon  walk- 
ing round  the  tomb  and  refraining  to  tread  upon 
it,  is  fine.  He  was  aconsummate  actor,  but  I give 
him  credit  for  higher  feelings.  He  gazed  with  awe 
upon  the  stone  in  deep  and  silent  respect  for  the 
great  man  who  had  reposed  below ; and  the 
avoiding  to  place  his  foot  upon  it  was  paying  a 
homage  which  could,  in  no  other  way,  have  been 
so  profoundly  shown.  Had'he  been  the  selfish 
and  vulgar  ruffian  some  would  represent  him,  he 
would  have  placed  his  foot  upon  the  great  man’s 
name  to  show  his  equality.  Charlemagne  was 
his  prototype  ; but  he  did  more  than  Charle- 
magne. A man  who  destroyed  five  armies  before 
he  was  seven-and-twenty,  beat  two  emperors  in 
one  day,  framed  a code  of  laws,  and  carried  two 
roads  over  the  Alps,  may  look  through  history 
without  finding  an  equal.  Immediately  over  the 
large  slab  which  covers  the  emperor’s  grave  is 
suspended  the  chandelier  presented  to  the  church 
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by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  of  gilt  brass,  a large  hoop 
with  turretted  ornaments  and  sconces  all  round, 
and  suspended,  by  a massive  iron  chain,  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  It  is  only  curious  from  its 
antiquity,  and  indeed,  at  a little  distance,  has 
something  the  air  of  a hoop  light  in  a temporary 
theatre.  It  is  stuck  round  with  candles  of  the 
size  of  farthing  rushlights. 


The  chair  or  throne  of  Charlemagne,  in  which 
he  was  buried,  seated  upright,  and  dressed  in  his 
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imperial  robes,  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  his 
good  sword  “ Joyeusc”  by  his  side — is  the  plain- 
est of  all  possible  structures;  being  composed  of 
four  slabs  of  unpolished  white  marble  about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  thick,  held  together  by  small 
pieces  of  iron.  When  used,  however,  as  a throne 
at  coronations,  it  was  hung  over  with  plates  of 
gold.  It  has  the  convenience  of  a velvet  cushion 
for  those  who  have  a fancy  for  sitting  on  a 
throne.  It  stands  on  a plain  slab  of  limestone, 
up  to  which  you  ascend  by  four  steps  of  solid 
white  marble.  These  are  original,  and  were 
taken  with  the  chair  out  of  the  vault.  It  is 
covered  up  with  a rough  case  of  wood,  more  with 
the  view  of  putting  money  into  the  exhibitor’s 
pocket  than  as  a protection  ; for  I presume  that 
not  even  the  relic  hunters  would  bring  their 
hammers  to  break  off  specimens;  and  to  carry 
away  a slab  bodily  would  be  no  easy  matter. 
This,  when  in  the  vault,  stood  on  the  marble  steps 
having  before  it  an  antique  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a beautiful  alto 
relievo  of  the  abduction  of  Proserpine.  In  this  sar- 
cophagus rested  the  emperor’s  feet  after  the  man- 
ner of  a foot-tub — typical,  perhaps,  of  his  parti- 
ality to  the  bath.  It  was  given  to  Charlemagne 
by  the  pope  who  crowned  him  King  of  Italy  at 
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Rome.  The  sacristan,  on  the  authority  of  some 
of  the  clergy,  said  it  was  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 

It  appears  that  Charlemagne  was  taken  up 
three  times  from  the  grave.  This  came  of  his 
ambitious  style  of  burial.  If  he  had  been  inter- 
red like  other  folks,  he  would  have  rested  there 
still ; but  crowns,  sceptres,  and  portions  of  the 
true  cross,  were  too  great  a temptation  for  the 
Imperial  Paul  Prys  who  succeeded  him.  He 
died  in  814;  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years  after,  the  vault  was  opened  by  Otho  the 
Third,  and  the  body  stripped  of  the  imperial 
ensigns,  which  were  taken  to  be  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  future  emperors.  He  was  a second 
time  had  up  in  116-5  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who,  after  showing  the  miserable 
remains  of  the  great  man  to  the  people,  caused 
him  to  be  buried  again  in  the  antique  sarcopha- 
gus. But  this  was  not  to  be  his  final  resting- 
place  ; his  bones  were  subsequently  removed  to  a 
magnificent  shrine  of  gilt  silver,  where  they  now 
are  in  the  sacristry.  His  arm-bone,  however, 
was  kept  out  for  show,  and  is  encased  in  a silver- 
gilt  arm  and  hand,  presented  by  Louis  the  Ele- 
venth of  France.  It  is  of  enormous  size,  and 
sometimes  is  placed  upright  on  the  altar.  An 
impertinent  anatomist  is  said  to  have  discovered 
that  it  is  a leg-bone  ! 
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“ Let  not  a monument  give  you  or  me  hopes,” 
since  this  is  the  way  they  knock  about  the  dust 
of  emperors.  Lid  these  bones  cost  no  more 
the  breeding  than  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ? 

Barbarossa  lies  under  the  great  altar  Perhaps 
some  future  bone-grubber  may  make  him  the 
subject  of  a “ fete  touchante.” 

This  ancient  chapel,  though  undoubtedly  built 
by  Charlemagne,  is,  in  all  its  interior  decora- 
tions, a modern-looking  church.  The  pillars, 
arches,  and  capitals,  are  whitewashed,  and  the 
roof  painted.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  marble, 
but  the  massive  pillars  on  the  ground-floor  are  of 
common  stone.  In  the  gallery  above  were  thirty- 
two  columns  of  granite  and  porphyry,  brought 
by  Charlemagne  from  the  Exarch’s  palace  at  Ra- 
venna. The  French  laid  hand  on  these,  and 
carried  them  to  Paris ; but  a portion  have  been 
sent  back,  and  those  deficient  are  now  being  sup- 
plied by  new  ones.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the 
old  columns  are,  at  this  moment,  being  repo- 
lished, and  their  white  Corinthian  capitals  chisel- 
led over  anew  ? On  my  expressing  some  indig- 
nation at  this,  the  old  sacristan  remarked  apolo- 
getically, “ Mais  ils  etaient  si  vilains.” 

Nothing  is  safe  from  such  fellows  as  these. 
The  man  who  would  chisel  up  an  old  church 
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would  rob  it.  Now  that  the  old  columns  have 
become  new,  I prefer  the  new  ones  to  them.  The 
polished  granite  and  porphyry  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  most  beautiful.  Upon  the  whole, 
anybody  who  expects  to  see  a fine  building  in  this 
old  church  will  be  disappointed.  The  exterior, 
which  has  not  yet  been  taken  in  hand  by  modern 
renovators,  exhibits  curious  specimens  of  the 
patching  and  mending  of  former  ages  ; brick- 
work, plaster,  rough  stones  and  smooth — all  jum- 
bled together.  It  is  like  an  Irish  beggar’s  coat, 
so  overlaid  with  shreds  and  patches  that  no  part 
of  the  original  fabric  can  be  well  made  out. 
The  nave  is  comparatively  modern — 1353.  The 
brazen  gates  of  the  old  chapel  are  thought  to  be 
coeval  with  it,  and  are  undoubtedly  very  old. 
The  eternal  brass  is  giving  way  to  time,  and 
fairly  mouldering  away  ; they  are  also  cracked, 
from  the  violent  way  in  which  the  devil  slammed 
them  after  the  trick  they  played  him.  These 
gates  are  probably  the  work  of  Greek  or  Italian 
artists.  The  rings  have  been  removed  from  the 
lion’s  mouth  ; part  of  one  still  remains,  which 
has  a tempting  yellow  look,  which  may  have  led 
to  a belief  of  their  being  gold.  On  either  side  of 
the  great  west  door  are  the  brazen  image  of  a wolf 
and  a gigantic  fir-cone,  the  work  of  a very  rude 
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and  remote  age  ; too  ancient,  I imagine,  to  be 
the  effigy  of  him  who  was  made  the  scape-goat 
of  the  corporation,  though  he  has  a hole  in  his 
breast.  The  legend  is  this  : — The  city  had 
undertaken  to  finish  the  church,  but  were  unhap- 
pily at  a stand-still  for  want  of  funds.  In  their 
emergency,  a gentlemanly  stranger  presented 
himself,  and  in  the  kindest  manner  offered  to 
supply  the  sum  required  on  the  trifling  condition 
of  having  the  first  soul  that  entered  after  the  con- 
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secration  of  the  building.  This  appeared  a 
stumbling-block  ; but  was  happily  got  over  by  a 
suggestion  that  the  corporation  might  stop  away 
from  early  prayer  that  morning,  and  let  the  first 
man  look  to  himself.  The  story,  however,  got 
wind,  and  no  one  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  ; 
not  a single  Curtins  was  to  be  found  in  Aix. 
At  last  a monk  cried  out,  “ A thought  strikes 
me.  The  wolf  which  has  so  long  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  town  was  this  morning 
caught  alive.  This  will  be  a well-merited 
punishment  for  the  destroyer  of  our  flocks — let 
him  be  cast  to  the  devil  in  the  fiery  gulph.  ’Tis 
possible  the  arch  hell-hound  may  not  relish  his 
breakfast ; yet,  nolens  volens,  he  must  swallow 
it.  You  promised  him  certainly  a soul,  but 
whose  was  not  specified.'” 
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“ The  monk’s  plan  was  plausible,  and  the  senate 
determined  to  put  the  cunning  trick  into  execu- 
tion. At  length  the  day  of  consecration  arrived, 
and  orders  were  given  to  bring  the  wolf  to  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  cathedral ; so,  just  as 
the  bells  began  to  ring,  the  trap-door  of  the  cage 
was  pulled  open,  and  the  savage  beast  darted  out 
into  the  nave  of  the  empty  church.  Master 
Urian,  from  his  lurking-place,  beheld  this  conse- 
cration offering  with  the  utmost  fury.  Burning 
with  choler  at  being  thus  deceived,  he  raged 
like  a tempest,  and  then  rushed  forth,  slamming 
the  brass  gate  so  violently  after  him  that  the  ring 
split  in  two. 

This  crack,  which  serves  to  commemorate  the 
priest’s  victory  over  the  devil,  is  still  exhibited 
to  the  gaping  travellers  who  visit  the  cathedral.”  * 

There  are  some  curious  brasses  in  the  chapel 
on  the  left  of  Charlemagne’s  tomb,  from  the  west 
entrance.  The  date  of  the  oldest  is  1424.  On  one 
to  the  memory  of  two  canons  of  the  church,  of  the 
date  of  1549  and  1559,  there  is  a curious  paint- 
ing of  a recumbent  body  the  prey  of  worms;  and 
gigantic  ones  they  are.  One  of  the  creatures, 
after  passing  through  the  head,  taking  a turn  on 
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the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  then  through  the 
mouth  brings  his  head  to  the  breast,  while  his 
tail  is  still  sticking  out  of  the  right  ear.  On  an 
adjoining  brass  is  a painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  ; the  faces  of  both  are  uncommonly  natu- 
ral and  life-like.  The  features  of  the  Virgin  are 
precisely  those  of  the  females  of  Aix  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ; it  is,  no  doubt,  a portrait.  The  black 
marble  water-basin  in  this  chapel  is  worn  away 
some  inches  by  the  hands  of  a thousand  years. 

I deferred  the  examination  of  the  relics  and 
the  celebrated  pulpit  (which  is  carefully  boxed  up 
like  the  marble  chair)  till  a future  time. 

The  sacristan  is  a fine  old  man  of,  at  least,  six 
feet  high,  and  served  in  the  French  imperial 
army  for  thirty-six  years.  He  was  with  Napo- 
leon at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Ulm,  and  many  other 
great  actions,  in  all  of  which  he  escaped  ; but  he 
was  badly  wounded  at  the  three  days’  battle  of 
Eylau.  Fie  served  in  the  36th  Sapeurs,  a fa- 
vourite regiment,  by  his  account,  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who  was  constantly  with  them  in  advance. 
I asked  him  the  opinion  in  the  French  army  of 
the  various  continental  troops  they  encountered. 
He  placed  the  Bavarians  at  the  head  of  the  list; 
and  their  merit  was  fairly  tried,  for  they  fought 
one  day  against,  and  the  next  with,  Napoleon. 


7^  ORNAMENTAL  COOKERY. 

Their  Ccavalry  was  much  thought  of.  Next  to 
these  he  placed  the  Russians  : after  them  the 
Austrians. 

“ Et  les  Prussiens  ? ” 

An  expressive  shrug  and  long-drawn  whistle. 
“ J’etais  a Jena  ! ” 

Napoleon  came  first  to  Aix  in  1803,  when 
First  Consul.  Again  in  1804,  soon  after  he  was 
crowned  Emperor ; on  which  occasion  it  was  that 
he  visited  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne.  I asked 
my  old  cicerone’s  opinion  of  Josephine. 

“ Plaute  comme  9a  (moderate),  pas  belle,  pas 
vilaine  ; entre  les  deux  ; mais  brave  femmes 

In  my  ramble  to-day,  I saw  in  the  window  of 
a restaurateur  an  achievement  in  cooking  which 
set  many  a mouth  watering.  Sundry  little  ducks 
were  made  out  of  one  large  one,  and  covered  with 
his  skin.  Their  bills  were  of  yellow  paper,  and 
an  ingenious  method  of  larding  with  strips  of  fat 
overlaying  each  other  formed  the  wings ; there 
was  also  a bit  or  two  at  the  tail.  They  were 
swimming  in  a transparent  jelly,  with  sliced 
leaves  of  onions  standing  upright  in  it  to  repre- 
sent rushes.  I dislike  all  this  manipulation  in 
cooking.  Give  us  our  meat  with  as  little  handling 
as  possible.  I agree  with  the  young  Egyptian 
sent  by  Mahomet  Ali  to  learn  seamanship  on 
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board  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  When  they 
asked  him  at  Malta,  on  his  return  from  England, 
what  he  liked  best  there,  he  cried  out  with  enthu- 
siasm, “ My  life  for  mutton  chop,  believe  me  ! ” 
Since  my  arrival  in  Germany  I have  disco- 
vered a sad  neglect  in  my  education  ; I have 
never  been  properly  taught  to  bow.  I do  remem- 
ber, in  early  life,  having  a cocked-hat  put  under 
my  arm,  and  going  through  certain  slow  move- 
ments called  the  “ minuet  de  la  cour ; ” but 
unhappily  have  never  studied  the  art  of  taking 
off  a hat  in  the  street  under  circumstances  of 
courtly  salutation.  This  neglect  I feel  most 
sadly.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  a day  in  this 
country  without  being  called  upon  to  execute 
some  dozens  of  bows  somehow  ; and  I really  am 
disgusted  with  myself  when  I think  of  the  stumpy 
returns  I made  at  first  to  their  elaborate  recog- 
nitions of  me.  Things  are  better  now,  and  I 
meet  my  men  with  more  confidence.  I take  the 
landlord  for  my  model,  and  have  practised  with 
some  success.  There  is  an  advantase  also  that 
one  meets  him  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance ; and  if  you  meet  him  fifty  times  a day, 
the  bow  is  given  and  returned  with  the  same 
unflinching  gravity.  There  is  the  up-and-dowm- 
stair  practice — the  passage — the  going  into  a 
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room  where  he  receives  you — and  the  sweep  past 
when  you  leave  him  behind.  There  is  also  the 
rapid  and  impromptu  bow  at  a corner,  where  the 
hat  is  snatched  off  at  once  without  any  previous 
dip ; and  there  are  fine  opportunities  of  practis- 
ing the  approach  as  he  stands,  in  calm  dignity, 
upon  his  threshold,  and  you  move  up  to  him 
from  the  gateway.  I sometimes  fancy  he  is  flat- 
tered at  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place, 
and  occasionally  throws  out  a new  air  for  me  to 
study.  I am  not,  however,  so  wedded  to  his 
system  as  to  neglect  other  opportunities  of 
improvement.  I try  to  snatch  a grace  from  the 
])ublic  walks,  but  am  sadly  embarrassed  by  the 
furniture  in  my  small  bed-room  when  I practise 
them  at  home.  I do  not  despair  of  any  simple 
bow.  The  compound  bow  is  more  difficult ; like 
skating,  it  must  be  learned  young.  For  instance, 
a gentleman  meets  two  parties— and  ladies  should 
be  amongst  them — at  ten  or  fifteen  yards  apart ; 
then  it  is  that  you  see  the  triumph  of  the  adept. 
If  the  two  parties  are  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  each  other,  there  is  time  to  resume  the  hat, 
and  merely  repeat  the  same  bow  to  the  second 
party.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at  less  than 
ten  yards,  the  same  bow  might  be  made  to  serve 
for  both.  But  in  the  critical  interval  of  the  five 
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yards,  what  does  the  German  do  ? He  warms 
up  his  first  bow,  and  throws  in  a little  more 
spice  ; raising  the  hat  as  if  to  put  it  on  after  pass- 
ing his  first  friends,  he  gives  it  a slight  lift 
higher  than  the  head  with  a second  motion,  and 
then,  diving  forward  lower  than  at  first,  he 
sweeps  the  hat  round  to  the  rear  so  that  the 
crown  may  just  clear  the  ground.  In  my  limited 
premises  I find  it  impossible  to  practise  this  com- 
pound operation.  I tried  it  once,  without  pre- 
vious rehearsal,  upon  the  chambermaid  in  the 
passage,  taking  the  bucket  for  the  second  party. 
I said,  “ Goot ” interrogatively;  but  I have 
not  the  vanity  to  think  that  her  “ Ja,  ja,”  was 
anything  but  flattery. 

I have  sometimes  wondered  what  a German 
gentleman  would  do  if  he  were  to  receive  a bow, 
and  not  be  able  to  take  off  his  hat  in  return. 
This  I had  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  putting 
to  the  proof.  Residing  at  this  hotel,  and  dining 
with  us,  there  is  a little  elderly  gentleman  of 
rank  (either  a count  or  a baron),  and  I have 
understood  a diplomatist.  He  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  great  man  of  the  company,  and  treated 
accordingly.  At  table  he  looks  well ; w^ears  his 
ribbon  with  an  air,  as  if  conscious  that  he  deserved 
no  less ; comports  himself  with  cheerful  dignity 
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to  his  neighbours,  and  now  and  then  unbends 
into  a rosy  state  of  enjoyment,  when  he  has  a 
waggish  twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
could  turn  the  flank  of  old  Metternich  himself. 
But  in  the  morning,  the  case  is  sadly  different. 
He  seems  to  lay  aside  his  spirit  with  the  ensigns 
of  his  order,  and  a more  wretched  object  at  the 
w'ell  I never  saw\  Seedy,  pale,  tottering,  sIoav, 
he  toddles  helplessly  about  between  his  tumblers,  a 
pitiable  example  of  dyspepsia.  I am  gratified  to 
see  this.  I say  to  myself,  “ Ah,  you  would  eat 
the  pink  sauce  with  that  carp ; and  what  can 
you  expect  after  stuff  as  thick  as  liquid  lava 
supporting  the  fish  ? I saw  you  shovelling  in 
the  cold  cauliflower  with  the  sour  sauce,  and 
pouring  the  cherries  and  syrup  over  your  chicken. 
And  do  you  call  that  green  stuff  nothing  that 
you  took  half  a sauce-tureen  of,  looking  like  a 
chick  weed  poultice  with  chopped  tallow  in  it  ? 
Do  you  think  that  a few  glasses  of  water  can 
wash  all  this  away  ? If  you  go  on  like  this,  my 
noble  diplomatist,  you  may  find  one  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary that  will  get  the  better  of  you  soon. 
Have  a care  that  the  pale  impartial  gentleman 
does  not  give  a double  rap  at  your  door  when 
you  least  expect  him.” 

But  it  is  his  bow  that  1 have  to  do  with.  Re- 
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turning,  this  morning,  along  one  of  the  passages 
which  connect  the  hotel  with  the  bath-house,  I 
saw  the  baron  coming  towards  me  with  his  hat 
on,  a tumbler  full  of  water  in  one  hand,  and 
something  like  a dressing-case  in  the  other.  I 
had  never  before  met  him,  face  to  face,  in  a pas- 
sage, or,  indeed,  been  within  good  bowing  range 
of  him  anywhere ; and  this  was  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected.  I gathered  myself  together 
for  the  effort ; thought  for  one  second  of  George 
the  Fourth  (I  was  getting  above  the  landlord), 
and  at  precisely  four  paces  and  a half  commenced 
the  execution  of  No.  1 in  my  best  style.  The 
baron  was  startled,  but  not  taken  aback  ; bending 
forward  gracefully,  he  raised  the  dressing-case  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  doing  as  he  wished,  and 
then  with  a second,  a lower,  and,  if  possible,  a 
more  graceful  dive,  he  slided  past,  half-turning 
towards  me  as  he  did  so,  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  the  tumbler  to  his  breast. 

I do  not  think  that  any  man  but  a German 
baron,  of  fifteen  descents  at  least,  would  have 
executed  this  without  spilling  the  water  or 
dropping  the  dressing-case.  I should  have  done 
both.  It  is  really  a pity  such  a man  should  be 
lost.  It  is  ignoble  to  die  of  gravies,  if  he  would 
only  think  so.  I believe  that  mutton  chops  in  a 
limited  quantity  would  preserve  him  for  years. 
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This  morning  I was  an  hour  later  at  the  well 
than  usual ; it  was  seven  instead  of  six,  and  I 
found  the  Rotunda  fuller  than  I have  ever  seen 
i before.  The  cavalry  sentry  was  absent,  and 
the  old  policeman  was  seated,  with  his  SAvord 
across  his  knees,  reading  the  newspaper.  Some 
took  advantage  of  this  to  go  down  the  wrong 
staircase,  and  enjoyed  it  as  a piece  of  mischief 
while  the  keeper  was  away.  This  shows  that 
they  require  looking  after,  and  are  not  to  be 
trusted  alone  even  in  the  small  matter  of  drink- 
ing a glass  of  water.  Some,  however,  were  new 
comers.  When  the  cavalry  man  arrived,  he 
soon  set  things  to  rights.  He  had  his  eye  upon 
one  young  woman  bent  upon  taking  the  wrong 
path,  and  took  his  measures  so  well  that  he  came 
up  with  her  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  the 
‘‘  premier  pas."”  Laying  his  hands  upon  her 
shoulders,  he  hiced  her  gently  towards  the 
“ Eingang,  Going  in  Entree,”  pointing  at  it 
good  humouredly;  and  then,  with  a mutual  “ Ja, 
ja,  ja,”  let  her  go.  An  excellent  band  plays 
from  seven  till  eight,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
fashionable  time  for  taking  the  water.  I have 
generally  finished  long  before. 

Adjoining  the  Elizenbrunnen  is  a Cafe  “ tenu 
par  les  Soeurs  Hungs,”  which  is  Avell  spoken  of  as 
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a place  to  dine  at.  Dinners  are  to  be  had  at  all 
hours,  a la  carte,  by  those  who  fear  the  tempta- 
tions of  a table  d’hote.  I cannot  speak  per- 
sonally of  Miss  Hung’s  establishment. 

I should  walk  about  this  town  with  more  plea- 
sure, if  it  were  not  for  the  blind  chaffinches. 
They  are  kept  caged  up  in  hundreds — particu- 
larly in  the  outskirts,  and  in  the  close  and  nar- 
row courts  and  lanes.  They  are  all  blind  ; their 
eyes  are  put  out  with  red-hot  needles,  and  the 
object  is  to  make  them  sing.  Whether  this 
effect  be  produced,  or  is  only  an  idle  fancy,  I 
cannot  tell;  but  the  practice  is  universal,  and 
they  do  sing  incessantly.  On  some  houses  there 
are  five  or  six,  or  sometimes  a dozen,  in  small 
wretched  cages.  It  seems  strange  that  the  chaf- 
finch should  be  selected;  for  he  is  not  a first-rate 
performer.  Poor  fellow ! he  has  but  a bar  or 
two,  which  come  in  well  enough  in  the  great 
chorus  of  nature,  though  making  but  an  indiffe- 
rent solo  ; but  here,  coupled  with  his  misfortune, 
his  short  strain  has  all  the  force  of  a prayer.  It 
seems  to  say,  “ Pity  the  poor  blind ! Pity  the 
poor  blind  ! ” from  morning  till  night.  I wonder 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  hang  them  on  their 
houses.  In  some  streets,  they  are  at  almost 
every  window.  There  is  a colony  of  them  near 
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the  west  door  of  the  cathedral.  One  of  these 
birds,  whose  cage  is  over  a low  gateway  in  the 
Rosse  Strasse — an  obscure  nook  — I have  often 
watched.  He  has  strange  gesticulations ; he 
throws  his  head  backwards  and  sideways,  as  if 
trying  to  see,  and  wondering  what  has  happened 
to  him.  He  has,  besides,  a low  plaintive  modu- 
lation in  addition  to  the  usual  strain.  His  oppo- 
site neighbour  I have  also  noticed,  and  seen  him 
trying  ineffectually  to  find  his  food.  I have 
often  wondered  how  they  did  that,  but  the  cages 
are  so  small  that  a few  random  pecks  must  lead 
them  to  it.  At  the  next  house  just  above,  at  the 
corner,  there  are  five  of  them  hanging  in  a row 
rather  low  down.  There  is  no  escaping  the  per- 
petual plaintive  song  of  these  poor  birds.  Go 
where  you  will,  it  haunts  you — “ Pity  the  poor 
blind  ! ” I really  fancy  I hear  the  words,  and 
am  inclined  to  go  into  the  country  to  avoid  them. 
Strange  that  one  should  be  driven  to  the  fields 
to  escape  the  song  of  birds  ! This  practice  is 
very  hateful,  very  selfish,  and  cowardly,  and 
Avorse  because  it  is  deliberate.  The  Germans 
have  a character  for  humanity  and  kindhearted- 
ness ; why  do  they  encourage  such  an  atrocious 
system  as  this.^  Men  make  this  cruel  art  their 
trade.  I wish  I had  absolute  power  over  the 
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Toll  Tweedlepipes  of  Aix  ; I would  see  whether 
the  a])plication  of  a cat-o’-nine-tails  would  not  act 
in  the  development  of  their  vocal  powers  as 
blinding  does  upon  the  poor  chaffinches. 

There  are  few  evenings  that  I do  not  pass  half 
an  hour  in  company  with  the  swifts  ; for  I am 
perched  up  so  high  as  to  be  occasionally  admitted 
to  their  circle.  They  have  established  their  grand 
promenade  between  my  window  and  the  old 
towers  of  the  Rathhaus.  They  are  unmixed 
with  any  other  hirundines,  or,  indeed,  with  birds 
of  any  kind  ; for  I reckon  the  pigeons  and  spar- 
rows as  nothing.  These  are  the  steady  burghers 
of  the  place,  while  the  swifts  are  the  gay  visitors 
of  the  summer  season.  In  fine  evenings  they 
congregate  here  in  thousands,  and  the  place 
echoes  with  their  glad  screams.  About  half-way 
between  me  and  the  old  tower  of  Granus  appears 
to  be  the  centre  of  their  gyrations,  and  here  they 
sail  round  and  round  for  hours.  They  are  full 
of  fun.  Sometimes  you  will  sec  half  a dozen 
tearing  after  one  who  has,  no  doubt,  had  his 
practical  joke,  and  is  trying  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences ; but  he  laughs  it  off,  and  gets  away. 
Sometimes  they  come  to  this  hotel  to  take  a 
snap,  sweeping  round  the  court  with  a noise 

enough  to  frighten  the  flies  to  death ; and  the 
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cracking  of  their  bills  as  they  seize  their  prey  is 
sweet  music  to  my  ear.  They  have  left  very 
few  flies  in  the  place.  Martins  and  swallows 
rarely  associate  with  swifts ; they  cannot  go  the 
pace,  the  others  are  too  fast  for  them,  and  they 
get  out  of  the  way  amongst  themselves.  There 
is  a dash  and  recklessness  about  the  swifts  which 
is  beautiful ; they  are  the  hussars  of  the  air.  All 
the  morning  they  are  engaged  in  their  private 
affairs,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  go  together.  At 
this  time  they  condescend  to  saunter  about  the 
premises,  or  settle  on  the  walls,  and  pick  flies 
out  of  holes,  or  from  under  the  eaves ; but 
just  before  roosting  time,  they  come  to  their  Kur- 
saal,  like  the  other  visitors,  and  finish  the  day 
in  good  humour  and  jollity. 

What  do  the  poor  chaffinches  in  their  dark 
lanes  below  think  of  this  joyous  uproar 

The  martins,  I have  observed,  have  their 
“ coigns  of  vantage”  on  the  Borcette  side  of  the 
town.  Where  the  swallows  do  most  congregate 
I have  not  discovered. 

The  town  of  Burtscheid,  or  Borcette,  of  7000 
inhabitants,  almost  adjoins  the  town  of  Aix, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  railway.  It  is 
a pretty  walk  through  it  to  the  fields  beyond* 
There  are  some  noble  houses  in  the  outskirts, 
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and  the  ancient  convent  and  gateway  are  pictu- 
resque objects.  The  dome  of  the  church  is  fine, 
and  comes  in  well  in  every  view  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aix.  In  the  middle  of  the  town, 
in  the  street,  rises  the  Kochbrunnen,  a boiling 
spring,  the  water  of  which  is  much  hotter  than 
any  at  Aix.  It  is  an  open  well,  some  five  feet 
below  the  street,  and  about  four  yards  in  diame- 
ter. Here  the  water  is  perpetually  boiling  up  in 
such  volumes  as  to  form  a considerable  brook. 
There  are  various  baths  at  Borcette,  and  one 
large  and  very  good-looking  hotel,  immediately 
in  front  of  which  is  the  drinking  spring.  These 
waters  are  better  tasted  than  those  of  Aix, 
having  less  of  the  egg  flavour;  but  they  are 
salter.  This  hotel  is  much  frequented  by  those 
whose  object  is  retirement  and  warm  bathing 
without  sulphur.  The  street  going  up  the 
steep  hill  at  right  angles,  with  that  leading 
through  the  town,  is  extremely  picturesque ; 
and  fa  good  subject  may  be  selected  about  half- 
way up  the  hill  looking  down  towards  the 
church. 

Clean  linen,  I observe,  is  not  an  every-day 
luxury  at  our  table  d’hote.  In  the  scramble  of 
Sunday  last,  to  demolish  the  good  things  in  pos- 
session, the  sooner  to  secure  others  to  come,  a 
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portion  of  the  coloured  sauces  fell  from  the  points 
of  knives  upon  the  snowy  shirt  fronts — a red 
patch  here,  a yellow  one  there,  and  a green  in  a 
third  place.  Although  some  pains  were  expended 
at  the  time,  and  evidently  since,  in  attempting  to 
remove  these  records  of  haste;  yet  the  “ damned 
spots'”  still  continue  (Tuesday). 

The  society  within  these  two  days  is  changed. 
My  opposite  neighbour,  who  experimented  upon 
the  force  of  gravity,  is  gone — never,  I trust,  to 
return  ; and  my  other  neighbour,  the  sharp- 
shooter, has  slackened  his  fire,  though  he  still 
squibs  off  a light  charge  occasionally.  My  poor 
little  friend  the  baron  has  also  disappeared. 

“ Where  ?” 

“ On  le  serve  dans  sa  chambre.”  This  looks 
bad : 


This  morn,  I missed  liim  on  the  accustomed  walk; 

Nor  at  the  bath,  nor  at  the  pump  was  he. 

I thought  it  would  indeed  be  a wonder  if  he 
got  over  the  crawfish  ; his  plate  was  full  of  shells, 
and  he  looked  flushed  afterwards.  After  these, 
he  merely  flirted  with  a plateful  of  chopped  kid- 
ney, some  vol-au-vent  of  fowl,  a slice  or  two  of 
chevreuil,a  little  yellow-mange,  before  he  retired 
to  his  apartments. 


NEW  acquaintance. 
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This  morning,  as  I was  tranquilly  sipping  my 
glass  of  water  at  the  lion’s  mouth,  a gentleman, 
similarly  occupied,  accosted  me  with  some  remark 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  spring,  which  he  eulo- 
gised strongly.  Mounting  the  Ausgang  stair- 
case, he  continued  talking,  and,  after  a turn  or 
two  upon  the  walk,  was  pleased  to  compliment 
me  upon  me  upon  my  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue, — my  freedom  from  foreign  accent,  com- 
paratively, &c.,  &c.  Having  spoken  the  words 
Old  and  non  only,  during  our  colloquy,  I was 
puzzled  to  discover  how  my  friend  managed  to 
arrive  at  a knowledge  of  my  profound  acquire- 
ments. Just  as  I was  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  he  must  be  one  of  those  mesmeric  subjects, 
blessed  with  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance,  and  me- 
ditating how  I might  best  escape  from  a man 
who  looked  through  one’s  breast  window,  however 
closely  the  blind  might  be  drawn ; when  the 
secret  came  out 5 he  was  the  friend  of  a man, — 
“ fort  habile,  grand  mathematicien,”— who,  after 
many  years  of  severe  study,  involving  endless 
calculations,  had  discovered — what  ? the  longi- 
tude ? the  perpetual  motion.?  the  philosopher’s 
stone .?  yes  ! the  art  of  winning  at  roulette  ! 
Certain  ! no  mistake  ! nothing  but  capital  want- 
ing. “Surrender  one-fifth  of  the  profit,  and 
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take  all  the  risk,  and  your  fortune’s  made !” 
Perhaps  I would  call  upon  him.  “ Homme 
bien  comme  il  faut,”  &c.  Waiting  patiently  till 
he  had  done,  though  making  a slight  inclination 
at  every  eulogistic  epithet  bestowed  upon  his 
friend,  I thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge him  with  a longer  speech  than  I had  yet 
ventured  upon  ; so,  halting  till  he  had  completel)^ 
run  out,  I took  off  my  hat,  and  bowing  very  low, 
said,  “ Bon  jour.  Monsieur  ! ” 

The  constant  habit  of  smoking,  which  these 
people  indulge  in,  is  becoming  daily  more  dis- 
gusting to  me ; I like  a cigar  as  well  as  any  one, 
at  a proper  time ; but  the  perpetual  stinking  pipe 
is  a public  nuisance.  It  is,  besides,  an  incum- 
brance ; and  one  is  surprised  at  people’s  burden- 
ing themselves  with  a ponderous  instrument,  a 
yard  long.  This  morning,  a man  at  breakfast 
drew  a chair  near  to  him,  against  which  reclined 
his  pipe,  taking  a wiff  between  his  sips  of  coffee. 
I never  sit  very  near  a German,  without  repeat- 
ing to  myself  the  remark  of  the  old  Professor  at 
Sandhurst,— “ Sar,  ye  are  a vera  nice  young  man, 
and  ye  are  a vera  fine  young  man  ; bote  ye  have 
a vera  sthrong  and  ofensive  smell  aboot  ye. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Bad-haus  is  this  notice, 

“ II  est  defendu  de  fumer,  ni  dans  les  bains,  ni 
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dans  les  passages  aux  bains  ; ainsi  que  d’y  ame- 
ner  des  chiens.”  Smoke  in  a bath  ! This  is 
worse  than  whistling ! I do  not  suppose  such  a 
thing  would  occur  to  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ; but  that  it  is  the  practice,  is 
proved  by  the  prohibition. 

Walking  through  a meadow  near  the  railway 
viaduct,  I came  upon  the  hot  brook,  flowing  from 
Borcette  toward  the  millpond  ; it  had  a singular 
appearance,  smoking  amongst  the  haycocks,  and 
is  a most  repulsive-looking  stream.  The  water 
deposits  a black  slimy  substance,  which  com- 
pletely covers  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  brook, 
and  which,  hanging  in  flaps,  is  called  “Jew’s 
ears.”  Though  the  water  itself  is  clear,  it  looks 
like  a river  of  ink.  Half  way  up  the  field,  is  a 
small  spring,  of  a still  more  repulsive  appear- 
ance, more  fetid  smell,  and  a nastier  taste.  If 
the  ancients  had  called  such  a stream  as  this  a 
river  of  Hell,  there  had  been  something  appro- 
priate in  it.  I disturbed  some  large  rats,  who 
took  to  the  hot  water  gallantly.  The  Germans 
have  some  strange  mystical  notions  about  the 
composition  of  these  mineral  waters  ; they  ima- 
gine them  full  of  living  animalcule,  which  die 
at  a temperature  lower  than  28"  of  Reaumur,  and 
refer  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  animal  matter 
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they  contain,  to  countless  millions  of  insects.  In 
this  case,  we  arc  drinking  a curious  kind  of  living 
broth. 

The  vapour  bath  at  the  Bains  de  FEmpereur 
deserves  some  notice.  It  is  a circular  hole 
or  chimney,  about  ten  feet  deep,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a small  room,  the  sides  are  completely 
coated  with  sulphur,  and  from  which  arises  a 
strong  and  suffocating  vapour.  Over  this,  the 
patient  is  placed,  on  a perforated  seat,  and  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  a box,  which  fastens  close 
round  his  neck  like  a Chinese  collar,  and  tucked 
in  tightly  round  with  a blanket.  The  sensation 
of  heat  and  oppression  is  at  first  very  great,  but 
relief  comes  in  the  shape  of  the  most  profuse 
perspiration  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ; you  have 
a feeling  of  being  boiled  to  rags ; and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  are  heartily 
glad  when  the  attendant  removes  your  remains, 
wrapped  in  a hot  sheet,  to  a well-warmed  bed,  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Here  you  lie,  thawing,  for 
about  an  hour,  under  a load  of  blankets,  while 
the  attendant,  a horny-handed  fellow,  but  civil 
and  kind,  comes  to  wipe  your  face ; your  hands  and 
body  being  tucked  up  as  tightly  and  helplessly  as 
an  Egyptian  mummy.  Adjoining  this  vapour 
room,  is  the  imperial  bath,  where  Napoleon 
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bathed ; it  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  lias  a 
dressing-room  ; for  which  reason,  such  married 


couples  as  affectionately  take  the  water  together, 
generally  secure  it.  But  there  is  a disadvantage 
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in  this;  for,  being  only  divided  by  the  low  wall, 
and  all  open  at  top,  from  the  room  where  some 
people  take  their  morning  draughts  at  the  well 
head,  the  secrets  of  the  affectionate  couples  are 
sometimes  amusingly  revealed.  This  is  more  or 
less  the  case  in  all  the  baths,  for  they  are  all 
open,  and  communicate  at  top.  The  ladies  gene- 
rally  go  in  pairs ; in  which  case,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  them  to  keep  their  own  counsel ; 
lying  tranquilly  at  ease,  one  is  made  acquainted, 
involuntarily,  with  the  whole  process.  “ Allons 
done!  frottez  vous  bien — c^est  — encore  plus 

bas — et  les  jambes — bien — a present  des  coups 
de  pieds — vivement ! — bon” — 

“Four  legs  and  two  voices!  a most  delicate 
monster  ! ” 

The  best  view  of  Aix  is  obtained  from  Mount 
Salvator,  a hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
surmounted  by  a church,  which  is  a place  of  pil- 
grimage ; from  this  spot,  the  town  is  spread  out 
at  your  feet.  The  view  is  preferable  to  that  from 
the  neighbouring  hill  of  Louisberg,  as  not  being 
so  obstructed  by  trees:  you  have  also  the  advan- 
tage of  being  alone,  as  all  the  fashionables  go  to 
eat  ices  and  drink  coffee,  at  the  Belvidere,  a 
large  refreshment  house,  on  the  other.  Mount 
Salvador  has  been  a favourite  spot  with  all  be- 
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seigers  of  the  town,  and  a convenient  spot  from 
whence  to  throw  both  curses  and  cannon  balls 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  When  William  of 
Holland  besieged  the  city,  in  1248,  with  an 
enormous  army,  the  Pope  sent  his  legate  Capucius 
to  excommunicate  the  citizens,  for  harbouring 
Barbarossa  ; and  he  pitched  his  tent  upon  this 
hill,  “ pour  etre  plus  present  a Texecution  de  son 
jugement.”  The  Count  de  St.  Paul  occupied 
it  in  his  attack  in  1597 » Spinola  laid 

his  guns  1614,  and  the  Marquis  of  Grana  in 
1638.  The  town  is  completely  commanded  by 
this  and  other  heights,  and  we  find  accordingly, 
that  it  made  no  brilliant  defences  since  the  intro- 
duction of  artillery  into  sieges : though  holding 
out  stoutly  against  William’s  200,000  men,  and 
the  curses  of  the  legate,  for  six  months,  it  yielded 
to  Spinola  and  Grana  after  a cannonade  of  a few 
hours.  The  inhabitants  have  now  wisely  levelled 
their  works,  and  converted  the  ditch  into  a 
promenade,  leaving  only  a wall  round  the  town, 
and  two  of  the  old  gate-towers.  On  that  called 
“ Sandkaul,”  are  some  well-defined  shot-marks. 
Louisberg  is  a fine  public  walk ; it  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Napoleon, 

Passing  early  through  the  Hoff  Platz,  I wit- 
nessed a fight  of  hens,  I have  seen  casual  turns 
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up  of  the  kind  before,  but  tliis  was  a regular  set-to; 
no  scolding — no  unpacking  of  heart  in  words  ; 
but  deeds,  and  pretty  rough  ones : it  was  “ I 
will  not  stand  it  !”  on  one  side,  “ But  you 
must!”  on  the  other.  I saw  four  rounds.  At 
first,  the  old  hen  had  the  best  of  it,  but  she  lost 
her  temper ; the  pullet  was  as  calm  as  a cold 
chicken.  Round  2 — the  pullet  got  a facer,  but 
she  came  bravely  up  to  her  bird,  and  in  a rally 
the  hen  down  ; round  3— pluck  on  both  sides, 
but  no  damage  done  ; round  4 — both  piping.  At 
this  critical  moment,  a cock,  who  was  politely 
escorting  a select  party  of  females  in  a distant 
part  of  the  Platz,  saw  what  was  going  on,  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue ; dashing  in  between  the 
combatants,  he  pitched  the  pullet  on  one  side, 
and  then  took  the  hen  to  task.  In  all  my  life  I 
never  saw  anything  more  expressive  than  his 
actions  ; no  Frenchman,  with  all  the  aid  of  shoul- 
ders, hands,  and  eyebrows,  could  have  gone 
through  so  speaking  a pantomine ; it  was  more 
eloquent  than  words,  though  his  language  was 
sufficiently  so.  He  ran  round  and  round  her  a 
dozen  times, — now  scraping  his  wing  in  the  most 
tender  and  affectionate  manner, — then  firmly 
kicking  his  leg,  armed  with  a spur  like  a Malay 
kreese, — and  then  standing  over  her,  he  pecked 
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sharply  at  her  back,  but  stop])ing  sliort  before  his 
bill  touched  her  feathers.  “ My  dearest  love  ! 
what  nonsense  ! how  can  you  imagine  anything 
so  absurd  ! your  jealousy  is  really  too  ridiculous. 
Calm  yourself,  dear  love.  Ilut,  upon  my  word, 
you  must  not  expose  yourself  in  this  way;  it’s 
unbecoming ; tind  what’s  more,  if  you  do  it 
again.  I’ll  whallop  you  !” 

I like  the  way  in  which  they  drag  the  wheels 


in  this  county.  Behind  each  of  the  hind  wheels, 
is  a piece  of  iron,  having  inside  of  it  a block  of 
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wood,  conforming  exactly  to  tlie  shape  of  the 
wheel.  These  plates  and  blocks  are  connected 
by  a stout  piece  of  wood,  through  which  passes 
an  iron  screw,  entering  some  solid  part  of  the 
under  work  of  the  carriage,  and  with  a handle 
like  that  of  a vice  at  the  other  extremity : a 
turn  of  this  handle  brings  the  wooden  blocks  in 
contact  with  the  wheels,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, at  the  pleasure  of  the  driver,  and  adapted 
to  the  steepness  of  the  hill  to  be  descended. 
The  principle  is  applied  to  diligences,  and  worked 
by  a handle  on  the  coach  box,  the  coachman  in- 
creasing or  relieving  the  pressure  without  any 
check  to  the  speed,  the  wheels  of  course  con- 
tinuing to  move  round.  In  the  event  of  a run- 
away team,  the  advantages  of  such  a principle 
are  obvious,  as  an  extra  screw  would  stop  the 
hind  wheels  altogether,  and  bring  the  most  re- 
fractory cattle  to  their  senses  speedily.  Compared 
to  this,  our  patent  plan  of  suddenly  stopping  one 
wheel  is  a very  poor  and  dangerous  contrivance. 
Instead  of  the  heavy  continental  wood-work,  a 
light  piece  of  iron  might  be  substituted ; and  if 
applied  to  gigs,  as  well  as  other  carriages,  would 
be  the  saving  of  many  lives  annually. 

The  vapour  bath,  I find,  does  not  improve  on 
acquaintance  ; the  sense  of  suffocation  on  getting 
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into  the  box,  and  anxiety  to  get  out  again  when 
left  alone,  are  overpowering.  This  I suppose 
to  be  attributed  to  the  weakening  effect  of  the 
waters  at  first,  which,  till  they  fairly  get  posses- 
sion of  you,  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  every 
complaint.  The  attendant  should  not  leave  you ; 
and  you  should  reason  yourself  into  the  convic- 
tion, that,  however  closely  boxed  up,  you  have, 
in  case  of  extremity,  the  power  to  get  out ; one 
hearty  kick  would  throw  down  the  whole  appara- 
tus, like  a house  of  cards.  The  bell-rope  is  a 
mere  mockery : although  it  hangs  within  a foot 
of  your  head,  it  might  as  well  be  at  Cologne,  for 
any  use  you  can  make  of  it.  I had  some  thoughts 
of  taking  the  rope  in  my  mouth,  but  German 
bells  are  not  finely  hung ; and  one  might  pull 
long  enough  at  it,  like  a puppy  dog,  before  any 
assistance  could  be  summoned.  Suspended  as 
one  is,  like  a ham  in  a chimney,  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  have  even  the  faintest  idea  of  restraint;  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  be  active  at  such  times ; 
you  think  of  fainting  and  slipping  down  into  the 
gulph,  as  I was  near  doing,  from  the  seat  giving 
way  ; and  you  perhaps  reflect,  that  a slight  stir- 
ring up  of  the  fire  below  might  do  you  faster 
than  you  bargained  for;  or  should  the  kettle 
boil  over,  a puff  of  steam  might  be  the  result, — 
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which  miijfht  illustrate  Mr.  Perkins’  invention 
upon  a large  scale, — and  send  you,  box  and  all, 
through  the  skylight,  like  a shrapnell  shell. 

During  my  second  steaming,  I was  sadly  put 
out  by  the  eries  and  groans  of  a gentleman  in 
the  adjoining  apartment.  He  had  preceded  me 
in  the  box,  and  was  lying  under  the  blankets  in 
the  next  room,  with  the  door  open.  He  began 
with  a low  growling  like  a bull,  which  gradually 
broke  into  a plaintive  falsetto,  which  at  last 
amounted  to  a scream.  Unable  to  offer  him  any 
assistance,  I roared  for  the  man,  but  I found 
that  instead  of  being  in  extremity,  it  was  a way 
he  had.  “Ah  je  souffre,  je  souffre,  je  meurs,  je 
meurs  !”  “ H a deja  septante  ans,”  said  the  man. 

Deja!  as  if  seventy  years  had  come  upon  him 
suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  attendant 
is  a native  of  Antwerp,  and  served  in  the  Dutch 
cavalry.  He  was  at  the  “affair”  of  Louvain, 
and  describes  with  relish  the  scramble  of  the 
Belgian  army  to  get  away  and  leave  the  Dutch 
on  any  terms. 

Charlemagne  appears  to  have  had  a good 
notion  of  a bath.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed one  here,  in  which  a hundred  people 
could  swim  together ; and  here,  says  the  history, 
he  bathed  with  the  nobles  of  his  court,  and 
sometimes  with  his  soldiers. 
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xVlthough  one  could  dispense  with  the  com- 
pany, I cannot  conceive  a greater  luxury  than 
rolling  about  like  a porpoise  in  a vast  basin  like 
this,  at  a temperature  of  28  or  29  Reaumur. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ALLOWANCE  OF  WATER  — PAVEMENT  OF  ACHES 
FASHIONABLE  ARRIVALS RANK  OF  TRA- 
VELLERS   BEDSTIIADS OLD  GERMANY 

WAITERS  PICTURES  MARKET-PLACE  — 

RATHHAUS — TOWER  OF  GRANUS  — MUSICIAN 
— RELICS  — napoleon’s  INSCRIPTION— SLIGHT 
MISTAKE ENGLISH  TRAVELLER UNHEAL- 
THY INHABITANTS YOUTHFUL  SPORTS. 

I am  arrived  at  my  ultimatum  of  water  drink- 
ing. Six  tumblers  a morning,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  extra  at  Borcette,  if  I pass  through  it  in 
the  afternoon.  There  is  no  heaviness  of  sto- 
mach, or  inconvenience  felt  after  all  this  deep 
drinking.  The  spirits  are  at  first  aflected.  At 
one  time  in  the  “ Slough  of  Despond,”  and  the 
next  moment  ready  to  dance  a Polka  in  the 
street,  if  the  disposition  to  do  so  were  not  cor- 
rected by  the  abominable  pavement.  It  is  the 
worst  on  the  Continent:  they  are  not  even  at 
the  pains  to  level  the  tops  of  the  stones ; and 
the  new  streets  are  all  but  impassable,  except  in 
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shooting  boots.  Here  and  there  they  lure  you 
to  the  trottoir,  with  the  shew  of  a few  flags  of 
truce,  and  then  comes  the  old  misery  again.  In 
the  “ganging  law  plea  of  Peebles  against  Plain- 
stanes,”  how  heartily  do  I give  my  verdict  for 
the  latter. 

The  little  Baron  is  all  right  again;  not  quite 
so  rosy,  but  clear  and  well.  I think  he  has 
learned  caution,  for  I saw  him  shake  his  head  at 
the  crayfish. 

It  is  pleasant  to  speak  a foreign  language 
with  a people  who  make  as  many  mistakes  as 
one’s-self.  Reading  the  daily  paper  this  morning, 
though  as  it  is  in  German,  not  understanding 
one  word  of  its  contents,  except  the  names  of 
the  new  arrivals,  I saw  amongst  them  that  of 
Morgan  O’Connell,  “ nebst  gattin.”  As  every 
one’s  name  is  followed  by  that  of  his  trade  or 
profession,  I was  curious  to  know  the  meaning 
of  “nebst  gattin,”  and  expecting  to  hear  it  was 
either  a barrister,  member  of  parliament,  or 
perhaps  repealer,  I enquired  of  a gentleman  who 
was  sitting  near  me  at  breakfast,  pointing  out 
the  word.  “Son  pouce,”  said  my  friend,  “avec 
son  pouce.”  Travelling  with  his  thumb!  “ Sa 
pouce,  vous  voulez  dire,”  said  I,  mildly  cor- 
recting him-  “ Ja,  oui,  ja,  son  pouce,  sa  pouce, 
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son  pouce.”  I was  worse  off  than  ever,  till  he 
took  to  his  German,  and  I recognized  the  word 
“frau.”  It  was  his  wife!  There  are  some 
curious  announcements  amongst  the  “ Angekom- 
men,"”  as  for  instance,  “ Miss  Ball  and  family, 
from  England,  followed  by  Miss  Turner,  Miss 
Baker,  and  Miss  Fair,”  all  with  their  respective 
families,  and  all  settled  at  the  same  hotel.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  arrival  of  “Mr.  John 
Smith,  of  London,”  in  these  parts.  His  vene- 
rated name  awakens  many  pleasant  recollections. 
I have  never  opened  a traveller  s book,  or  inn- 
keeper’s album  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without 
finding  it.  It  is  carved  in  the  depths  of  the 
American  forest — cut  upon  the  Pyramids — writ- 
ten in  the  sand  of  the  desert  and  pencilled 
upon  the  Chinese  wall.  Where  will  you  not 
find  it?  Jones  and  Brown  are  good  travellers, 
but  nothing  to  Smith. 

Here  the  gentlemen  of  England  are  usually 
entered  as  Rentner,  or  Privattmann,  but  foreign- 
ers enter  more  fully  into  their  respective  ranks. 
This  in  fact,  is  necessary,  as  Germans  are 
abvays  addressed  by  their  rank,  and  even  the 
ladies  by  that  of  their  husbands.  M ith  us,  this 
weakness  is  mostly  confined  to  the  wives  of 
Brevet  majors,  though  I did  once  meet  with  a 
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Mrs.  Colonel  Snooks  on  a bonnet-box  in  this 
country.  Here,  however,  it  extends  to  the 
lowest  employe,  whose  wife  is  as  tenacious  of 
her  small  position,  as  the  loftiest  Baroness  of 
the  empire.  Some  are  Rentmeisters  (a  good 
travelling  designation  for  a gentleman  now  in 
the  Richmond  Penitentiary)— Kunstgartners— 
Hof-Musickers— an  Appellationsgonitz-Rath — 
Gutshes  and  Gutsbisitzers  without  number.  Of 
these  last,  I once  foolishly  asked  a neighbour,  if 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  “provision 
line,”  when  he  assured  me  gravely,  that  the 
words  “ n’avaient  aucun  rapport  ala  gourman- 
dise.” 

A ball  given  by  the  town  to  the  visitors,  has 
this  evening  frightened  this  hotel,  usually  so 
quiet,  from  its  propriety.  Such  a running  from 
one  room  to  another,  to  see  how  the  dressing 
got  on.  Such  a whistling  and  waltzing  about, 
half  clothed  in  the  passages;  such  rustling  of 
silks  and  satins,  and  ringing  of  bells,  that  these 
staid  Dutch  and  Germans  appear  quite  beside 
themselves  at  the  anticipated  gaiety.  Happy  in 
being  so  easily  pleased. 

We  have  a prince  here  who  drinks  his  water 
in  the  bath-house,  but  asserts  his  dignity  by 
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Standing  a few  paces  from  the  spout,  while  his 
servant  draws  the  water,  and  dexterously  invert- 
ing the  tumbler  on  a plate,  that  the  vapour  may 
not  escape  in  the  short  passage  to  his  highness. 

Our  table  d’hote,  on  Sundays,  musters  up- 
wards of  eighty  guests.  Some  of  these  are  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  who  dine  once  a-week  in 
public,  to  show  their  best  clothes,  as  well  as  get 
a good  dinner.  Many  come  by  the  railway,  to 
spend  the  Sunday  here,  which  is  the  Graves- 
end or  Richmond  of  the  V'erviers  and  Cologne 

o 

cockneys. 

I raise  my  voice  with  all  others  against  the 
short  beds  of  this  country  ; I chose  my  room, 
not  for  its  superior  accommodation  or  elegance, 
but  the  greater  length  of  the  bedstead.  Can 
anything  be  more  truly  uncomfortable  than  being 
shut  up  in  a short  box  to  pass  the  night  I be- 
lieve the  secret  to  be,  that  the  Germans  like  a 
bedstead  of  such  a length  that  they  can  lie 
smoking  on  their  backs,  with  their  feet  against 
the  footboard,  and  their  upper  person  raised 
by  the  enormous  pillow.  In  all  this  hotel,  there 
are  only  two  beds  broad  enough  for  a married 
pair  to  repose  together  in ; and  it  is  so  go  where 
you  will.  Married  ladies  and  gentlemen,  observe 
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that  the  divine  injunction  goes  for  nothing  here; 
be  joined  as  fast  as  you  may,  these  people  will 


put  you  asunder,  unless  you  can  put  up  with 
being  stifled  in  a crib  of  two  feet  six  ! 

The  courtesy  towards  people  of  different  ranks 
in  this  country  is  pleasing  to  see;  servants  arc 
not  bullied  or  spoken  harshly  to  as  with  us ; but 
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the  hotel  waiters  are  of  a higher  caste,  and 
are  put  in  that  situation  as  a kind  of  apprentice, 
to  learn  the  science  of  innkeeping;  they  have 
their  quiet  jokes  with  the  company,  as  they  hand 
the  dishes,  and  press  upon  your  notice  what  they 
have  observed  you  like:  “ Mais  c’est  bon  9a, 
Monsieur,  goutez-en  c’est  ce  que  vous  aimez.” 
Sometimes,  when  a good  workman’s  plate  is  over- 
loaded with  his  chips,  they  add  a little  quiet 
satire,  in  offering  him  the  same  again.  This  is 
better  than  the  vulgar  self-sufficiency  of  an  Eng- 
lish waiter.  One  day,  at  the  table  d’hote,  a 
lady  handed  a glass  of  wine  to  one  of  the  young 
waiters,  who  drank  it  reverentially  behind  her 
chair  ; it  w'as  her  son  ; and  she  kept  a respect- 
able hotel  in  Cologne. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Grande 
Hue  de  Cologne,  is  an  altar-piece,  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  said  to  be  by  Vandyke ; it  was 
taken  to  Paris,  with  the  other  spoils,  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  held  in  some  estimation. 
The  colouring  is  unlike  Vandyke.  In  this  church 
is  also  a picture,  in  the  right  side  aisle,  of  an 
angel  with  a violin  and  bow.  Aix  is  very  defi- 
cient in  good  pictures;  there  is  not  one  worth 
looking  at  in  the  cathedral.  In  some  of  the 
churches,  the  bad  pictures  make  quite  a mockery 
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of  sacred  subjects;  one  of  the  Resurrection, 
near  the  Cologne  gate,  may  be  pointed  out, 
which  it  is  hard  to  look  at  with  gravity ; the 
Roman  soldier  has  his  Roman  nose  so  exagge- 
rated, that  he  looks  like  a guinea-pig. 

The  most  interesting  spot  in  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
is  the  Market-place ; as  well  for  its  present  ap- 
pearance, as  the  stirring  scenes  which  have  been 
acted  in  it.  Taking  your  station  opposite  the 
watchmakers,  or  the  distillers,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  square,  the  view  is  interesting : on  the  left  is 
the  Rathhaus,  an  enormous  building,  of  suffi- 
ciently venerable  antiquity,  flanked  by  towers, 
whose  curious  pointed  roofs  give  a character  to 
the  city,  from  every  point  of  view.  Opposite 
the  Rathhaus,  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Charle- 
magne, the  pedestal  rising  out  of  a handsome 
bronze  basin,  standing  in  another  of  stone ; 
both  intended  as  the  receptacles  of  the  water 
thrown  up  by  the  fountain.  The  statue,  the 
Rath-haus,  and  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  are 
all  of  the  same  date  (1353)  ; and  for  them,  the 
city  is  indebted  to  the  spirited  Burgomaster, 
Chorus.  The  bronze  basin  is  comparatively 
recent  (1628).  On  a market  day,  the  scene 
is  uncommonly  gay,  when  the  whole  place  is 
densely  filled  with  the  peasants,  in  their  gaudy 
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dresses  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue ; and  heaped,  as 
the  ground  is,  with  green  vegetables,  out  of 
which  the  figures  rise,  it  is  no  great  effort  to 
imagine  it  a huge  parterre  of  flowers.  I never 
saw  such  green,  fresh  vegetables  in  my  life, 
or  such  heaps  of  fruit.  The  statue  of  Charle- 
magne, though  six  feet  high,  looks,  at  a little 
distance,  like  a dwarfish,  round-shouldered,  old 
man  ; in  front,  however,  he  looks  well,  and  the 
face  is  dignified  and  commanding.  He  is  dressed 
in  plate  armour;  an  anachronism,  as  that  cos- 
tume did  not  come  in  till  after  the  12th  century. 
There  is  a perversity  in  dressing  statues  ; in- 
stead of  representing  people  in  the  dress  they 
were  accustomed  to  wear,  they  are  clothed  ac- 
cording to  some  beau  ideal  of  the  time ; more 
ridiculous,  perhaps,  than  their  own  costume, 
without  the  merit  of  shewing  them  as  they  were. 
Chantry’s  wet  blankets  will  appear  as  ridiculous 
to  the  next  generation,  as  the  pot-bellied  Roman 
dress  and  flowing  wig  of  the  last  do  to  us.  No 
nation  has  yet  outdone  us  in  absurdities  of  this 
kind.  Look  into  St.  Paul’s,  and  see  Roman 
dresses,  cannon  balls,  guns,  and  flowing  wigs, 
altogether,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a British  man- 
of-war.  Old  George  the  Third  (bless  every  hair 
l>igtail !)  is  the  best  statue  in  London. 
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History  tells  us  some  of  tlie  scenes  that  have 
occurred  in  this  old  market-place  ; but  how 
many  must  remain  unrecorded  ! what  fights  and 
massacres ! — what  gorgeous  processions  at  the 
crowning  of  emperors  ! — what  millions  of  pil- 
grims ! — what  scenes  of  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine  ! — what  burning  of  heretics  and  behead- 
ing of  traitors  ! 

The  citizens  have  shown  themselves  stout- 
hearted fellows  on  many  occasions.  In  1277^ 
Count  Juliers  thought  to  bully  them  with  his 
chivalry  : gaining  the  Cologne  gate  by  treachery, 
he  penetrated  to  the  market-place  ; but  the 
townspeople  flew  to  arms,  and  cut  his  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  to  pieces ; the  Count  and  his 
son,  taking  refuge  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  got 
amongst  the  butchers,  who  dispatched  them  with 
their  cleavers.  In  1428,  the  people  rose  against 
the  chief  magistrate,  for  refusing  to  show  his 
books, — some  Alderman  Gibbs  “ qui  ne  rendait 
point  de  comptes  ; but  the  worthy  alderman  got 
the  better  of  them,  by  bringing  troops  into  the 
town  disguised  as  pilgrims,  when  the  poor  parish- 
ioners were  defeated,  and  their  ringleaders  be- 
headed in  the  market-place.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  magistrates  were 
eventually  forced  to  disgorge  some  of  their  prey. 
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In  1524,  the  first  reformer  was  executed  here ; 
and  in  1558,  all  the  anabaptists,  except  thirteen, 
were  burned  in  this  place.  Fifty-three  emperors 
have  been  crowned  in  Aix.  The  last  great  event 
which  the  town  has  seen,  was  the  congress  of 
sovereigns  and  ministers,  in  1818.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  painted  most  of  their  portraits  in  the 
Rathhaus.  Old  Charlemagne  must  have  looked 
down  upon  a strange  variety  of  people.  Charles 
the  Bold  and  Louis  the  Eleventh  have  ridden 
under  his  brazen  nose ; and  I please  myself  with 
thinking,  that  Dugald  Dalgetty  has  mounted 
the  main  guard  just  before  him.  The  troops  of 
every  nation  of  Europe  have  occupied  that  guard- 
house. 

Went  over  the  Rathhaus,  a noble  building,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  size,  from  its  being  built  in  the  shape  of 
an  ordinary  house  ; compare  it,  however,  with 
the  large  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its 
vastly  superior  dimensions  become  apparent. 
The  little  shop  at  the  corner  looks  like  a small 
side  pocket  belonging  to  its  giant  neighbour. 
The  building  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
})ublic  offices ; the  only  part  shown  is  the  large 
saloon,  in  which  were  held  the  congresses  of 
1748  and  1818.  At  the  first  was  concluded  the 
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j)eace  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  ; and 
the  second  still  more  celebrated  meeting  of 
crowned  heads  and  their  representatives,  to  settle 
the  peace  of  Europe,  after  the  nightmare  of 
Napoleon. 

On  entering  the  antichamber  of  the  saloon, 
the  attention  is  attracted  to  a large  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  covering  nearly  the  whole  wall. 
According  to  the  castellan,  who  shows  the  apart- 
ment, it  is  about  three  hundred  years  old  ; the 
painter’s  name  has  escaped  my  memory  ; he  has 
cruelly  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  his 
art,  in  introducing  portraits  of  his  three  wives. 
One  is  unquestionably  damned,  a fat,  jolly  little 
woman,  with  a ruff  up  to  her  ears;  she  sits  con- 
tentedly amongst  the  condemned,  as  if  it  was 
a fate  she  anticipated.  His  second,  the  favourite, 
is  being  assisted  into  heaven  by  an  angel ; but 
the  young  wife,  the  third  and  last,  and  best 
looking,  stands  between  the  two,  in  all  the  agony 
of  suspense.  From  her  gestures,  there  w^ould 
appear  to  be  some  fatal  remembrance  to  banish 
hope. 

The  grand  saloon  has  an  arched  ceiling, 
elaborately  ornamented  and  painted.  The  most 
interesting  pictures  it  contains,  are  the  portraits 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine ; the  former  pre- 
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sented  by  him  to  the  town,  soon  after  his  corona- 
tion, in  1804.  Napoleon  is  thin  and  handsome; 
but  the  painter  has  failed  to  convey  that  com- 
manding and  thoughtful  expression  which  we 
are  accustomed  to,  in  the  later  likenesses  of  the 
Emperor.  Josephine  is  a plain  woman,  richly, 
but  indecently  dressed  ; the  short  waists  and  low 
cut  bosoms  of  that  period  were,  in  every  sense, 
unbecoming.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  is  a por- 
trait of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  a fat,  firm 
looking  woman,  holding  a short  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  apparently  anxiously  grasping  the 
three  crowns  on  the  table  before  her;  her  hus- 
band, beside  her,  is  a very  commonplace  looking 
person. 

There  is  a huge  picture  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
collected  at  the  congress  of  1748;  they  are 
a collection  of  smooth-faced,  staring  people,  look- 
ing eagerly  at  something,  but  it  is  hard  to 
say  what.  Beside  taking  his  place  in  this 
picture,  there  is  a separate  portrait  of  the  British 
minister.  Lord  Sandwich,  a very  simple  looking 
nobleman.  A small  apartment  off  this  saloon, 
was  used  as  a painting  room  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  In  another  small  room  adjoining,  they 
show  a two-handed  sword  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  an  ancient  matchlock.  Over  the  entrance 
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door,  in  the  antichamber,  is  a picture  of  a 
deputation  of  the  townspeople  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fourth.  Fat,  burly,  pudding-faced 
people  they  are ; but  such  pictures  are  always 
interesting  as  records  of  the  costume  of  the  times. 
The  Rathhaus  is  partly  built  upon  the  site  of 
Charlemagne’s  palace,  of  which  no  vestige  re- 
mains ; at  least,  above  ground. 

Ascended  the  tower  of  Granus,  that  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Rathhaus,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  remains  of  antiquity  in  a building  attributed 
to  the  Romans,  but  was  disappointed.  There 
are  three  storeys  of  vaulted  apartments,  tw'o  of 
which  are  inhabited ; they  seem  to  bid  defiance 
to  time.  The  stairs  are  much  delapidated. 
Arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  tower,  you  come 
amongst  the  elaborate  wood-work  of  the  pepper- 
box roof,  and  further  progress  is  only  to  be 
achieved  by  mounting  perpendicular  ladders 
among  the  beams  and  rafters.  I could  discover 
no  Roman  bricks,  or  indeed  anything  worth 
ascending  for.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  an  iron  door,  of  some  antiquity,  bolted 
over  a wooden  one,  of  which  the  Burgomaster 
had  the  key : the  entrance  to  a well-guarded 
dungeon  of  former  times.  The  Castellan  who 
shows  the  Rathhaus  is  not  easy  to  be  under- 
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Stood : in  order  to  render  himself  intelligible  to 
the  mixed  group  he  is  attending,  he  mixes 
German,  French,  and  English  together  in  the 
same  sentence,  endeavouring  to — 

Like  Cerberus  himself — pronounce 

A leash  of  languages  at  once; 

which  is  rather  perplexing,  as  he  is  at  home  only 
in  one.  A frank  a-piece  is  an  ample  reward  : 
less  in  a large  party. 

I am  sorry  to  hear  that  a considerable  sum 
of  money  has  been  subscribed, —partly  by  the 
inhabitants,  partly  by  the  Government, — to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  refreshing  the  front  of  the 
old  Rathhaus,  and  restoring  it  with  new  statues 
and  ornaments,  to  what  it  is  imagined  to  have 
been  originally ; the  restoration  to  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Dusseldorff. 
I wish  these  gentleman  of  Dusseldorff  would 
live  at  home  at  ease,  among  their  handlungs  and 
dampshifffahrts,  or  exercise  their  taste  in  the 
formation  of  new  buildings,  rather  than  the 
restoration  of  old  ones.  Give  the  Rathhaus  a 
new  front,  and  it  ceases  to  be  the  building  of 
1353,  and  becomes  a flashy,  new,  Dusseldorff 
edition  of  the  old  work.  There  is  just  now  a 
pernicious  rage  abroad,  for  the  restoration  of  old 
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buildings.  1 cannot  make  a German  understand 
the  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the  original  old 
stones  of  a building, — the  tall  uncut  edition.  I 
do  wish  they  had  some  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin’s 
amongst  them.  If  they  must  meddle  with  anti- 
quities, why  not  begin  with  their  printing  types, 
and  not  destroy  people’s  eyesight  by  reading,  as 
well  as  make  their  throats  sore  with  speaking, 
their  language.  More  people  wear  spectacles  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
and  I believe  from  poring  over  their  horrible  and 
absurd  type. 

In  my  evening  walk,  came  upon  a procession 
of  the  townspeople,  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  preceded  by  a band,  and  one  carrying  a 
dag  inscribed  with  the  imitation  Roman  initials 
S.P.Q.A.,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  for  many 
cities  to  adopt ; they  had  been  to  the  railway- 
station,  to  meet  and  escort  home  a successful 
musician  of  Aix,  who  had  gained  the  prize  at  a 
music  meeting  at  Brussels.  The  band  played 
well  and  merrily,  and  the  professor,  placed  in  the 
front  rank,  was  thus  honourably  welcomed  home 
by  his  fellow-citizens. 

To  the  cathedral,  to  see  the  relics;  they  are, 
kept  locked  up  in  cupboards,  in  the  sacristy 
adjoining  the  choir,  and  are  exhibited  by  a 
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priest.  The  small,  or  least  important,  relics 
only  are  shewn  to  strangers,  except  at  the  great 
septennial  anniversary,  w'hen  all  are  publicly 
displayed  from  the  gallery  of  the  cathedral  to 
the  crowd  below ; but  the  shrines,  or  cases,  in 
which  are  contained  the  large  relics,  are  exhibited 
at  all  times  on  payment  of  four  francs.  The 
large  relics  are  four  in  number,  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  a little  book  published  here,  called 
“ Tresors  d’Aix  la  Chapelle  — 

1.  The  robe  of  the  Virgin,  which  she  wore  at 
our  Saviour’s  birth ; it  is  of  white  cotton,  five 
feet  and  a half  long;  “from  which  we  may  con- 
clude,” says  the  book,  “ with  Nicephorus  and 
Epiphanius,  that  the  holy  Virgin  was  of  a lofty 
stature.”  This,  at  the  grand  exhibition,  is  un- 
folded and  held  over  the  gallery  railings.  The 
others  are  not  so  displayed. 

2.  Our  Saviour’s  swaddling  clothes,  of  very 
coarse  yellow  linen. 

3.  The  cloth  which  received  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

4.  The  waist  cloth  worn  by  Jesus  on  the  cross. 

These  four  relics  are  wrapped  up  in  new  silk, 

of  different  colours,  every  seven  years,  after  the 
exhibition,  and  the  old  silk  is  cut  up  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  pilgrims  who  attend.  These,  in 
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former  times,  amounted  to  150,000;  but,  at  the 
last  exhibition,  did  not  exceed  70,000.  The  large 
silver-gilt  chest,  enriched  with  precious  stones, 
which  contains  these,  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
curious,  as  the  workmanship  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Above  this,  in  a case  of  the  same 
materials  and  workmanship,  are  contained  the 
bones  of  Charlemagne,  excepting  his  skull  and 
arm  bones,  which  are  separately  enshrined  in 
silver  ; there  are  two  arm  bones  of  Charlemagne, 
one  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  the  other 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  This  last  is  en- 
closed in  a silver-gilt  case,  in  shape  like  a hand 
and  arm,  and  of  enormous  dimensions ; it  is 
three  feet  long ; and  presented  to  “ Our  lady  of 
Aix”  by  King  Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  1481. 
The  hunting-horn  of  Charlemagne,  made  out  of 
an  elephant’s  tusk,  is  curious,  if  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  its  authenticity ; it  is  two 
feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  large 
end,  and  looks  like  a large  cow  horn.  Round 
the  large  end  is  some  rude  sculpture  of  animals. 

St.  Catherine’s  tooth  is  preserved  : whether 
extracted  by  a contemporary  dentist,  or  taken 
from  the  tomb,  we  are  not  informed.  Several 
pieces  of  the  true  cross,  one  of  which  was  buried 
with  Charlemagne ; the  piece  of  sponge  held  up 
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by  the  soldiers  to  Jesus,  on  the  cross;  the  cord 
which  bound  his  hands,  and  wdiich  is  verified  by 
the  impression  of  Charlemagne’s  seal.  Ilesides 
these  are  many  others.  The  workmanship  of 
the  various  cases  which  contain  these  relics,  is 
principally  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, and  curious  specimens  of  the  arts  at  those 
periods ; the  designs  are  good ; the  precious 
stones,  liberally  distributed  about  these  valuable 
articles,  are  so  rudely  set  and  badly  polished, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  of  their 
value.  About  two  years  ago,  a collector  con- 
trived to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  sacristy,  and 
purloined  two  valuable  articles  : a crowm,  of  solid 
gold,  enriched  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  the  gift  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
church ; and  the  other  a cope,  enriched  w'ith 
jewels,  presented  in  1599?  by  Isabella  Clara 
Eugenia,  Infanta  of  Spain.  These  were  valued 
at  50,000  thalers  (about  ^,5001.).  Inside  the 
folding  doors  of  the  recess  in  which  these  large 
relics  are  kept,  are  some  paintings  said  to  be  by 
Albert  Durer. 

However  apocryphal  or  valueless  we  may  con- 
sider the  relics  to  be,  the  exhibition  is  undoubt- 
edly most  interesting,  and  amply  rejiays  you  for 
the  expenditure  of  a few  francs.  Most  of  any 
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countrymen  pass  it  by  with  who  would  give  five 
or  six  francs  to  see  a parcel  of  rubbish  ! ” After 
the  relics,  the  celebrated  pulpit  in  the  choir 
is  shewn : it  is  of  solid  silver-gilt  and  carved  ivory, 
plentifully  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  One 
of  them,  an  onyx,  is  nine  inches  long.  This 
pulpit  is  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
Second.  It  appears  that  the  large  stone  bearing 
the  inscription,  “ Carolo  Magno,”  was  deposited 
on  the  spot  where  Charlemagne  once  rested,  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  in  1804. 

He  also  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be 
placed  on  the  wall  of  the  vapour  bath-room  in 
the  Emperor’s  bath-house,  where  it  now  remains: 

TIIERMAS  PALATINAS 
CAROLI  MAGNI  NATATIONS 
ANTIQUTTUS  FAMIGERATAS 
POST  PROPS  MILLS  ANNOS 
IMPERATOR  NAPOLIO 
IN  MEMORIAM  TANTI  PRINCIPIS 
RESTITUENDAS  JUSSIT 
ANNO  1811. 

Going  to  take  my  vapour  bath  this  morning, 
I made  directly  for  the  room  in  which  I usually 
undress,  there  being  one  on  each  side  the  bath 
room.  Finding  the  door  nearly  closed,  and 
knowing  it  of  old,  I made  use  of  considerable 
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exertion,  and  bolted  into  the  apartment.  My 
astonishment  was  great  at  discovering  the  whole 
door,  chairs,  and  tables,  covered  with  a motley 
collection  of  female  attire.  In  bed  was  tucked 
up  in  the  usual  mummy  fashion,  but  leaving 
exposed  to  view  above  the  napkin,  a young  and 
beautiful  face,  down  the  flushed  features  of 
which  the  large  pearly  drops  were  rapidly  steal- 
ing— altogether  a rather  pleasing  dissolving  view. 
Casting  my  eye  modestly  on  the  floor,  with  a 
profound  inclination,  and  short  but  emphatic 
apology,  I reverentially  withdrew,  closing  with 
difficulty  behind  me  the  refractory  door.  As  I 
did  so,  I caught  the  eye  of  the  lady,  and  was 
informed  with  a smile,  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  shut  the  door,  and  to  give  myself  no 
trouble.  If  I had  been  a polite  man  of  the 
world,  I should  have  stepped  forward  respect- 
fully, and  applied  the  napkin  to  the  dripping 
features;  that  being  the  most  gratifying  atten- 
tion which  one  human  creature  can  offer  to 
another  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  hands 
are  immovably  tucked  under  the  clothes.  In 
two  minutes  after  I was  steaming  in  the  chimney 
of  the  adjoining  apartment,  while  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  lady  and  her  attendant,  and  of  me 
and  my  man  were  mutually  audible-  Scarcely 
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had  I retired  to  the  hot  bed,  when  an  English- 
man came  to  see  the  warm  nest  I liad  just 
quitted.  As  he  was  only  master  of  his  mother 
tongue,  the  attendants  were  hardly  tasked  to 
explain  matters  to  him;  but  they  brought  into 
play  the  few  words  they  had.  “ And  so  this  is 
a sulphur  bath,  is  it.^  Well,  I’ve  heard  and 
read  of  such  things,  but  I never  believed  them. 
Did  not  think  it  possible,  upon  my  word.”  “ Ja, 
oui  Monsieur,  yais,  French,  ‘bain  a vapeur;’ 
English,  Swoiffre.”  “ Why,  good  God,  people 
don’t  get  into  this  hole.^  Ugh  ! what  a heat !” 
(The  seat  had  been  removed.)  “ Ja,  yais,  goot 
for  gout,  rhumatiss,  all  tings.”  “Well,  you 
won’t  catch  me  in  it:  why,  I would’nt  get  in  for 
ten  ])ounds!”  “ Ja,  yais,  goot  for  gout;  French, 
‘bain  a vapeur;  ’ English,  ‘Swoiffre.”  And  so 
they  went  away:  my  countryman,  I am  per- 
suaded, feeling  convinced  that  people  actually 
got  into  the  hole  to  be  steamed,  and  were  there 
battened  down  with  the  wooden  apparatus  which 
was  scattered  about. 

I find  that  this  spring  varies  much  in  the 
quantity  it  gives  out.  Sometimes  it  rushes  along 
merrily;  to  day  it  was  a small  dribblet.  The 
quantity  of  vapour  and  consequently  heat  in  the 
box,  is  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water 
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flowing  below.  The  usual  heat  is  about  46  of 
Reaumur. 

However  efficacious  these  waters  may  be  to 
strangers,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
keeping  the  natives  in  a healthy  state.  I never 
saw  so  many  cripples,  dwarfs,  and  diseased  peo- 
ple as  there  are  about  this  city.  In  fact,  the 
inhabitants,  generally,  are  a seedy  and  measly 
race.  The  young  women  are  the  exceptions, 
they  are  mostly  healthy,  bluff-looking  girls,  with 
good  figures,  but  they  early  lose  their  good 
looks ; and  the  old  women  are  most  disgusting 
and  repulsive.  The  males  have  a weazened  look 
almost  before  they  arrive  at  manhood.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  eternal  pipe:  boys  of  eleven  and 
twelve  have  acquired  the  beastly  habit,  and  con- 
tinue it  to  the  grave.  Coachmen  smoke  on  the 
box  as  they  drive  about  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, who  (the  masters)  are  puffing  away  in- 
side; and  footmen  composedly  smoke  as  they 
follow  their  ladies  about  the  streets.  Snuff  is 
the  relish  of  the  old  women. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  conventionalities  of 
different  people  at  our  dinner-table.  One  day  a 
Frenchman  picking  his  teeth  with  his  fork, 
gently  reproved  a young  German,  for  noisily 
and  offensively  collecting  his  saliva,  and  drop- 
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ping  it  on  the  floor.  “ J’en  conviens,”  said  the 
other,  good  humouredly,  “ but  I really  was 
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obliged ; it  was  either  that  or  swallow  it.”  A 
Belgian  who  regards  with  disgust  the  conveying 
of  peas  to  the  mouth  on  the  point  of  a knife, 
has  no  scruple  in  combing  his  head  at  table, 
completing  his  toilet  with  a small  mirror,  with 
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which  he  examines  the  state  of  his  back  teeth. 
An  Italian,  who  affects  the  fine  gentleman,  and 
looks  contemptuously  upon  the  holiday  clothiers 
of  Verviers,  who  come  to  spend  their  Sunday 
here,  will  not  only  spit  and  do  wmrse,  but  help 
himself  to  strawberries  with  his  well-worn  tooth- 
pic.  A German  sits  at  breakfast  wdth  his  wdfe, 
with  his  hat  on,  though  out  of  doors  he  can 
hardly  keep  it  on  his  head  for  bowing.  Y ester- 
day,  a gentleman  helping  a lady  to  champagne, 
saw  something  in  the  wine,  and  dipped  his 
finger  into  the  glass  to  remove  it ; then  filled  up 
the  glass,  and  politely  presented  it.  On  all 
sides  you  see  the  old  principle  of  “ fingers 
before  forks,”  amply  carried  out  in  these  days. 
Some  of  the  ladies  pick  their  bones  with  relish, 
and  forgetting  that  napkins  are  liberally  sup- 
plied, scrupulously  lick  their  fingers  afterwards. 
Even  the  pretty  young  lady  will  persist  in 
dragging  her  cullets  off  the  dish  by  the  bone. 
I believe  I am  the  only  person  who  gets  the 
knife  and  fork  changed  at  every  change  of  plate; 
but  this  affectation  I mean  to  discontinue.  The 
practice  is,  after  carefully  wiping  and  polishing 
the  plate  with  a piece  of  bread,  and  swallowing 
it,  to  take  another  piece  and  wipe  the  knife  and 
fork:  this  at  any  rate,  is  better  than  having 
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them  polished  up  by  a common  towel,  which 
must  happen  if  every  one  sent  them  away  with 
their  plates.  I am  sorry  to  observe  that  our 
guests  of  all  countries  lose  all  sense  of  restraint 
and  decorum,  when  there  is  a chance  of  a favou- 
rite dish  escaping  them.  Waiters  are  then 
vehemently  called  to,  seized  if  possible,  but 
wearing  no  coat-tails,  this  is  not  easy ; and 
quietly  but  deeply  cursed  if  they  miss  an  ex- 
pectant. After  a man  has  well-heaped  his  own 
plate,  I have  known  him  turn  to  a neighbour 
with  an  “ En  voulez-vous.  Monsieur.?”  I was 
much  amused  one  day,  with  a fat  plethoric 
fellow  who  came  in  late  and  sat  next  to  me. 
The  bouillie  was  going  round,  but  had  passed 
him  while  eating  his  soup.  However,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  his  plate  changed,  he  helped  him- 
self to  cauliflower,  and  looked  out  sharp  for  the 
meat,  which  came  not,  and  was  rapidly  vanish- 
ing,  my  neighbour  on  the  other  side  having  just 
cleared  one  dish  at  his  second  helping,  irn- 
luckily,  two  waiters  in  succession,  not  noticing 
that  he  was  already  provided,  handed  him 
vegetables  again,  when  he  started  up,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  shouted  “ Fleish, 
fleish!”  continuing  the  sentence  with  what  I 
should  consider,  from  the  tone  and  manner,  to 
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be  tlie  heartiest  curses  I ever  heard  in  my  life. 
I have  generally  been  unlucky  in  my  neighbours. 
Hardly  had  I ceased  to  congratulate  myself 
upon  the  departure  of  the  gentleman  opposite, 
noticed  before  for  his  habit  of  letting  fall  per- 
pendicular fluid,  when  his  place  was  occupied  by 
a lady  of  rank,  whose  powers  of  mastication 
were  but  indiflerent.  She  could  get  through  no 
meat  that  was  not  very  tender.  But  she  was 
persevering:  she  gave  it  a fair  trial  on  both 
sides  of  her  mouth,  and  brought  every  grinder 
into  play  ; then,  if  she  found  her  efforts  unavail- 
ing. she  was  wont  to  take  the  mouthful  of  half- 
masticated  matter  in  her  hand,  and  shy  it  with  an 
impatient  gesture  under  the  table.  As  I have 
the  weakness  to  pride  myself  upon  the  polish  of 
my  boots,  1 was  at  first  greatly  disconcerted  at 
this  under-hand  attack,  but  discovering  from 
experience,  the  usual  course  of  the  invisible 
shells,  I managed  to  slew  myself  round,  and  let 
them  ricochet  past  to  my  neighbour.  Without 
any  affectation  of  gallantry,  I mentally  repeat 
the  compliment  that  Frederick  II.  paid  to  one 
of  his  distinguished  opponents.  “ Placez  vous 
ici  (Madame)  j’aiine  mieux  vous  avoir  de  mon 
coti  que  vis  a vis.” 

A Dutchman,  I observe,  is  disgusted  with 
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one  who,  rinsing  his  mouth  after  his  coffee,  spits 
the  contents  into  the  cup. 

They  may  call  our  countrymen  rude  and 
bearish — and  there  are  some  curious  specimens 
go  abroad — but  I am  satisfied,  no  person  from 
Wapping,  or  St.  Benet  Sherehog,  would  do 
these  things.  Nay,  I am  equally  sure  that,  for 
genuine,  real  politeness,  that  does  the  civil  thing 
without  any  flourishing,  they  are  not  to  be 
matched  abroad.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
they  could  get  rid  of  their  cold  and  apparently 
sulky  manner:  these  1 dislike,  because  we  hate 
our  own  faults  in  others. 

The  little  Baron  is  gone,  which  I regret. 
My  private  opinion  is,  that  he  could  not  pass 
the  crayfish.  To  be  obliged  to  refuse  dish  after 
dish  of  hot  crayfish,  was  too  much  for  him  ; so 
he  gracefully  bent  to  circumstances,  sighed,  and 
sent  for  his  passport. 

The  Burgomaster  and  his  Council  seem  to 
have  an  easy  and  pleasant  berth.  The  old 
system  of  not  shewing  accounts,  is  still  perse- 
vered in ; the  inhabitants  are  expected  to  pay 
their  money,  and  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  properly 
disposed  of  The  situation  of  Burgomaster  is 
for  life.  When  he  dies,  the  inhabitants  send  in 
the  names  of  three  citizens  to  the  King,  who 
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chooses  one  of  them,  as  our  Queen  pricks  for 
Sheriffs ; and  the  new  Burgomaster  chooses  his 
own  Council  of  Twenty.  He  is  only  amenable 
to  the  King.  Every  trade  and  profession,  ex- 
cept lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  clergy,  pay  a tax 
for  the  liberty  of  practising  that  trade  or  pro- 
fession. This  varies  in  amount  according  to  the 
supposed  means  of  the  parties,  from  the  cobbler 
who  pays  a thaler  for  his  stall,  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  is  assessed  at  two  hundred.  The 
paying  of  this  tax  entitles  a man  to  a vote  for 
returning  a member  to  serve  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  and  renders  him  eligible  for  the 
situation  himself.  The  three  excluded  profes- 
sions justly  complain  of  a privilege,  which  not 
only  deprives  them  of  voting  for  a friend,  but 
disqualifies  them  from  serving  in  this  mock 
parliament  themselves.  It  is  indeed,  a mock 
parliament,  which  can  pass  no  bills,  or  make 
laws  of  any  kind:  their  only  power  is  the  right 
of  petitioning  the  Government  to  do  what  they 
want.  Every  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  returns 
one  member  of  parliament,  which  meets  every 
second  year  for  three  months.  The  inhabitants 
of  a town  cannot  even  demand  to  send  their 
proper  number  of  deputies.  Although  the  last 
census  gave  Aix  46,000  inhabitants,  the  town  is 
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only  permitted  to  send  one  member,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  liberal  spirit  of  the 
people.  But  Aix  is  a thriving  manufacturing, 
and  rapidly  increasing  place:  tall  chimneys  are 
rising  in  the  country  all  round ; and  the  spirit 
of  independence  has  always  been  observed  to 
keep  pace  with  manufacturing  industry.  The 
present  system  cannot  last. 

The  Germans  are  very  shy  of  talking  politics. 
One  who  knows  their  language  well,  and  has 
lived  amongst  them,  tells  me  that  he  has  never 
heard  two  Germans  discuss  a political  question. 
With  strangers,  however,  alone,  and  particularly 
English,  I have  observed  that  they  are  not  so 
scrupulous. 

There  is  a tax  levied  at  the  gates  of  this 
city  upon  all  flour  or  bread,  and  meat  brought 
through  them;  and  to  keep  up  this  tax  the  old 
walls  are  left  standing.  This  jirevents  the 
spread  of  the  town,  and  confines  the  population 
too  much  in  the  houses:  in  some  there  are  as 
many  as  twenty  families.  The  taxes  collected 
at  the  gates  are  said  to  amount  to  about  120,000 
thalers  a year,  about  <£*18,000 ; half  of  wdiich 
goes  to  the  Government,  and  half  to  the  city 
authorities. 

The  present  price  of  meat,  beef  mutton  and 
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veal  nearly  the  same,  is  56  centimes  the  pound 
(between  fivepence  and  sixpence).  A couple  of 
good  sized  chickens  about  16  groschen  (l^.  6d.) 
Lamb  I have  not  seen.  Although  vegetables 
are  very  abundant,  the  best  are  considered  dear. 
Fruit  is  plentiful  and  cheap;  the  kinds  now  in 
season  (J uly)  are  cherries,  strawberries,  currants, 
and  apricots. 
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physicians’  practice — PRUSSIAN  REGIMENT 

PRUSSIAN  AND  ALBERT  CAPS SAINt’s  DAY 

— LADY  IN  THE  VAPOURS — CURES AEP'ECTED 

INVALIDS DOUCHE  — THEATRE REDOUTE 

FRIENDLY  MONITOR  — GAMBLING FRANK- 

ENBERG WATER-DRINKING l’eNFANT  BU- 

VEUR FROGS — CROSS-BOW — CHILDREN AD- 
VERTISEMENTS  CARRIAGES — AEROPHOBIA. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  progress  of 
my  recovery,  I called  on  another  medical  man. 
Dr.  S.  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  men 
here.  He  is  the  only  one  I have  yet  consulted, 
who  has  looked  grave  at  my  case.  The  others 
have  made  light  of  the  affair,  and  talked  of  a 
week  or  two  as  sufficient  to  set  me  right,  but 
this  gentleman  gives  me  two  months,  and  fortu- 
nate if  I am  cured  then.  These  German  phy- 
sicians seem  all  to  be  agreed  in  one  thing;  to 
trust  to  the  water  only,  without  physic  of  any 
kind,  except  an  occasional  dose  of  Carlsbad 
salts,  or  other  mild  aperient.  Their  prescrip- 
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tions  merely  extend  to  the  quality  and  number 
of  the  baths,  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
drunk  in  the  morning.  Instead  of  five  common 
baths  and  two  vapour  in  the  week,  1 am  to  take 
two  douche  baths  in  succession,  and  then  a 
vapour;  with  one  day's  rest  from  all  bathing 
during  the  week;  and  six  glasses  of  water  per 
diem,  instead  of  four.  My  new  physician  sets  a 
good  example  to  his  patients,  for  he  partakes 
largely  of  his  own  medicine.  I see  him  every 
morning  amongst  the  hardest  drinkers  at  the 
well. 

In  going  to  take  my  morning  dose,  I saw  a 
Prussian  regiment  in  close  column,  opposite  the 
theatre.  The  sight  of  troops  under  arms  is 
always  an  irresistible  attraction  to  me,  and  I 
went  to  make  my  small  criticism  on  their  appear- 
ance. The  men  are  all  young,  of  course,  as  the 
serving  army  of  Prussia  must  be,  recruited  as  it 
is  with  men  from  18  to  25,  who,  after  three 
years  service  are  dismissed  to  the  army  of  reserve, 
which  last  are  assembled  once  a year  for  a month. 
Lumpish,  awkward,  round-shouldered,  ill  set  up 
youths  they  are ; and  if  I had  not  seen  the  Bel- 
gians, I should  have  pronounced  them  the  most 
slovenly  troops  I ever  encountered.  I have  not 
seen  the  Pope’s  guards  certainly,  but  most  of  the 
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other  troops  of  Europe  I am  acquainted  with. 
By  the  word  slovenly,  I make  no  allusion  to 
their  dress,  or  general  turn-out,  the  character  of 
the  first  is  excellent,  though  ill  made,  and  they 
are  clean  on  parade ; but  their  slovenliness  in 
moving,  whether  on  sentry,  or  in  the  ranks,  is 
unpardonable.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  a good 
English  adjutant  (and  I have  my  eye  upon 
one),  would,  from  so  many  rustics  fresh  from  the 
plough  tail,  turn  out,  in  six  weeks,  a better 
drilled,  better  set  up,  and,  in  every  respect,  a 
more  military  and  efficient  body  of  men  than 
any  regiment  I have  ever  yet  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. Having  made  up  my  mind  on  this  point, 
and  heard  a pretty  tune  on  the  band,  I was 
about  to  depart  to  my  douche,  when  the  troops 
commenced  moving  off  in  sections  from  the  right 
of  companies.  Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  in  our 
own,  two-deep  formation,  to  keep  the  distanees 
on  a line  of  march  in  a column  of  small  sections, 
I was  curious  to  observe  the  way  in  which  they 
managed  it,  in  the  cumbrous  and  absurd  forma- 
tion of  three  deep;  so  falling  in  amongst  the 
crowd  of  small  boys,  young  nursery  maids,  and 
town  blackguards  that  usually  accompany  a 
band,  I proceeded  with  the  column  through  the 
port  St.  Adelber,  to  the  road  leading  by  the 
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cemetery,  before  coming  to  which  they  halted. 
In  the  short  space  of  half-a-mile  their  column 
had  stretched  to  at  least  three  times  its  proper 
distance.  Here  they  halted  and  formed  two 
deep,  a complicated  movement,  effected  by  ex- 
tracting one  rank  and  forming  more  divisions^ 
From  thence  they  marched  in  an  open  column  of 
subdivision,  but  as  loosely  as  before.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  moving  along  a road  with  ease 
to  the  soldier,  and  without  losing  distance — our 
own  four  deep  formation.  How  the  continental 
powers  can  persist  in  the  three  deep  formation  is 
wonderful.  I will  defy  a man  of  the  rear  rank 
to  fire  with  effect,  with  two  ranks  in  marching 
order  before  him,  unless  the  enemy  are  posted 
on  a hill,  he  must  fire  over  their  heads — to  say 
nothing  of  the  steadiness  of  the  front  men  being 
considerably  disturbed  by  the  discharge  of  fire- 
locks, the  muzzles  of  which  barely  clear  their 
ears.  The  stuff  these  regiments  are  composed 
of  is  good  : the  men  are  from  the  Polish  frontier, 
and  are  fresh-coloured  and  healthy.  Their  dress 
is  good;  a plain  blue  jacket  with  red  facings 
and  white  cross-belts,  and  made  loose  and  easy. 
There  is  no  padding  as  was  formerly  the  custom 
in  this  army.  They  have  a good  sensible  be- 
coming cap,  like  ours  before  the  Albert  improve- 
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ment.  Their  firelocks  seem  efficient  and  well 
finished,  and  are  detonators.  They  wear  swords, 
which  are  of  questionable  use.  The  officers  ap- 
pear on  parade  in  a strange  variety  of  costume  : 
some  in  surtouts,  some  in  coatees,  some  in  great 
coats ; but  all  well  made.  Their  caps  instead  of 
resembling  those  of  the  men,  are  a sort  of  Affghan 
helmet  of  black  shining  leather  with  a spike  at 
the  top.  If  it  were  a part  of  their  tactics  to  butt 
like  rams,  this  would  be  an  excellent  device.  I 
presume  this  cap  to  be  some  recent  achievement 
of  royal  taste  : bad  enough,  but  better  than  ours. 
Surely  some  shape  might  be  arrived  at,  combin- 
ing lightness  and  convenience  with  handsome 
appearance,  instead  of  making  troops,  as  ours  are, 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  nation.  The  peak 
behind  is  most  ridiculous.  No  man  ever  com- 
plained of  getting  wet  in  the  neck.  In  fact, 
braced  up  as  a soldier  is,  and  every  thing  kept 
close  by  the  knapsack,  it  cannot  well  happen. 

If  His  Royal  Highness  should  be  as  happy  in 
the  cut  of  the  soldiers’  clothing  as  he  has  been  in 
the  shape  of  their  caps.  Her  Majesty’s  troops 
will  indeed  be,  as  General  Toy  called  them,  “an 
astonishing  infantry.” 

The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Prussian  army  since  the  last  war  is  the  greatest 
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recorded  in  military  history.  From  a stand- 
ing army  of  over-drilled  troops,  they  have  been 
suddenly  changed  to  a very  indifferent  loose 
militia,  not  a man  of  which  has  had  more  than 
three  years  continuous  service ; and  the  great 
bulk  of  them  working  at  their  trades  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
how  such  a force  would  work  in  a campaign  ; the 
specimens  I have  as  yet  seen  are  far  from  favour- 
able : very  different  indeed  from  the  hardwork- 
ing stuff  of  our  old  regiments. 

The  fete  day  of  the  Saint,  whose  station  is 
in  the  street  above  the  post-office.  If  a saint  be 
honoured  by  egg-shells,  then  has  this  one  no 
reason  to  complain.  Strings  of  them  are  passed 
across  the  street  alternating  with  green  wreaths 
and  flowers  ; and  suspended  from  these  are  small 
four-sided  pieces  of  glass  hanging  in  bunches, 
so  as  to  produce  a faint  jingling  like  distant 
bells.  Before  the  image  of  the  saint  himself  is 
dressed  out  an  altar,  spread  with  a table-cloth, 
edged  with  lace,  and  sustaining  candles  and  vases 
of  flowers.  It  is  really  time  that  the  school- 
master should  teach  people  to  leave  off  such 
puerile  absurdities. 

Taking  the  advice  of  my  physician  extraordi- 
nary, I abandoned  the  table  d’hote,  and  had  my 
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mutton  chops  served  in  my  own  apartment. 
This  seems  sulky,  but  it  would  be  absurd  not  to 
give  both  the  doctor  and  myself  a fair  chance. 
I feel  that  it  is  right — I was  getting  on  by  de- 
grees ; had  become  reconciled  to  the  chickens 
and  cherries,  and  even  to  the  carp  and  pink 
sauce ; and  I fear,  in  a short  time  should  have 
followed  the  Baron  in  the  crayfish  and  sour 
cauliflower.  But  I rather  regret  the  company, 

“ At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people, 

And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple.” 

I have,  however,  a consolation  in  escaping 
from  the  licensed  hawkers,  and  getting  out  of 
range  of  Madame  la  Baronne’s  masked  battery. 

Lying  yesterday  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms  ad- 
joining the  vapour  bath  room,  with  the  imprac- 
ticable door  partly  open  as  usual,  a lady  was 
ushered  from  the  other  side  into  the  room  to  take 
her  turn  of  steaming.  It  was  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  character,  and  some  persuasion  was 
required  to  induce  her  to  submit  to  be  boxed 
up ; judging  also  from  the  difliculties  which 
arose,  I should  say  that  her  size  rendered  it  a 
tight  fit.  When  fairly  in,  and  the  wooden  col- 
lar on,  the  outcries  were  incessant. 

“ Ah  ! je  coule  ! ah  ! mon  Dieu  ! jusqu’aux 
pieds  je  vous  assure  ! C’est  epouvantable  9a.” 
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“ Mais  c’est  ce  qu’il  faut,  madame,  cela  vous 
fera  du  bien.” 

“ But  I shall  get  thin,”  said  the  lady,  I feel 
myself  running  away.  Let  me  out  ! ” 

“ Ah  ! pas  encore,  Ma  Tante,”  said  another 
voice  ; “ il  n’y  a que  cinq  minutes.” 

“ Laisse  moi  sortir,  laisse  moi  sortir,  je  te  dis; 
c’est  epouvantable  ! c’est  une  position  aft’reuse  ! ” 
But  the  niece  prevailed  ; and  she  was  induced 
to  remain  in  some  time  longer,  the  voice  getting 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  only  heard  in  such  plain- 
tive requests  as,  “ wipe  me,  my  love ; scratch 
me,  my  dear.” 

Notwithstanding  the  exhausting  effect  of  this 
bath,  let  no  one  be  persuaded  to  take  it  after 
breakfast,  still  less  after  dinner.  I have  heard 
of  some  examples  of  vomiting  and  fainting,  and 
great  distress  being  the  result  of  so  doing.  It 
is  pleasant  to  mark  the  cures  which  are  being 
rapidly  brought  about  by  the  use  of  these  waters. 
A lady  who  a month  ago  could  not  stir  without 
assistance,  now  walks  alone  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  lameness : and  a gentleman  who 
came  upon  two  sticks  only  a fortnight  ago  has 
now  discontinued  the  use  of  them.  For  the  first 
fourteen  days  I felt  no  better,  scarcely  so  well  as 
when  I came ; then  a change  occurred,  and  I feel 
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that  I am  gaining  health  rapidly.  Something 
must  be  attributed  to  my  present  frugal  diet, 
and,  I suppose,  much  to  early  rising,  exercise, 
and  change  of  air.  The  most  certain  cures  I 
can  see  or  hear  of  are  in  cases  of  rheumatism. 
In  gout  I cannot  say  so  much.  In  skin  diseases 
I have  noticed  them  to  be  beneficial,  although 
there  is  a notable  instance  of  their  failure  in  an 
inhabitant  of  this  town  who  has  just  completed 
his  two  hundred  baths  with  scarely  any  amelior- 
ation ; but  doubtless  there  is  some  counteracting 
influence  in  his  gross  diet,  perpetual  smoking, 
and  other  German  bad  habits.  In  swellings  of 
the  joints  and  legs,  I cannot  find  that  these  are 
rapidly  successful ; several  persons  that  I have 
inquired  about  have  been  trying  various  kinds 
of  bathing  for  many  weeks  with  little  or  no 
change.  My  dragoon  attendant  broached  a 
theory  on  this  head — 

“ In  our  service,”  quoth  he,  “ when  a horse’s 
legs  took  to  swell  we  put  him  to  stand  two  hours 
a-day  in  cold  running  water,  up  to  the  knees,  and 
it  never  failed  to  cure  him.  My  legs  swelled  ; I 
tried  these  baths,  when  I had  them  all  to  myself 
in  the  evening.  Bah  ! I got  no  better  than  the 
old  Dutchman  you  inquired  about,  so  I went  to 
the  brook  and  stood  there  two  hours  a-day.  In 
a week  I was  well ! ” 
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“ You  smoked,  of  course  ? ” 

“ Mais,  mon  Dieu,  oui ; il  faut  faire  quelque 
chose.” 

Liston  would  have  added  an  umbrella.  I 
suggested  the  improvement  of  an  easy  chair,  and 
a pump  ; but  he  informed  me  gravely  that  in 
the  Dutch  service  they  never  pumped  upon 
horses,  neither  did  horses  sit  down  ; an  unanswer- 
able argument.  I fear  that  this  rival  of  Preiss- 
nitz  will  find  some  difficulty  in  introducing  his 
new  adaptation  of  the  cold  water  cure  amongst 
us,  notwithstanding  its  picturesque  adjuncts  ; but 
I have  since  heard  from  an  extensive  owner  of 
“ screws,”  that  he  has  tried  it  with  success  upon 
horses. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  a little  champooing 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage  in  taking 
the  vapour  baths  here.  No  one’s  pores  can  be 
thoroughly  opened,  or  himself  pronounced  criti- 
cally clean  without  the  application  of  a scraper 
and  coarse  towels. 

I am  sorry  to  see  so  much  affectation  and 
false  pride  amongst  us  invalids.  Although  there 
is  a contrivance  for  winding  up  the  water  in 
tumblers  from  the  well  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
above,  1 have  never  seen  but  one  person  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  that  was  a lady  who  had 
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lost  the  use  of  her  limbs.  No — rather  than  em- 
ploy this  ingenious  apparatus,  they  hobble,  and 
swear,  and  grin,  and  sweat  down  the  staircase  to 
take  it,  like  the  rest,  at  the  lion’s  mouth.  Para- 
lysis drags  his  slow  length  along  like  a scotched 
snake  down  the  “ Eingang  ; ” and  Gout,  keeping 
his  cloth  shoe  behind,  hops  down  sideways  like 
a wounded  crab.  White  Swelling  wont  hear  of 
her  water  being  wound  up,  but  continues  to  drag 
mama  along  to  the  great  pain  and  inconvenience 
of  both.  Poor  girl,  she  vainly  flatters  herself 
that  her  dreadful  complaint  is  less  conspicuous. 
Even  my  friend  Chronic  Rheumatism  was  quite 
indignant  at  my  offering  to  fetch  him  a glass  of 
water. 

The  douche  baths  are  excellent  and  well  ar- 
ranged here,  at  the  Emperor’s  bath  house.  The 
water  is  pumped  up  to  a reservoir  very  much 
higher  than  the  baths,  and  is  guided  down  upon 
you  with  very  considerable  force,  in  a stream  as 
large  as  your  arm.  Leaning  down  upon  the 
steps  upon  your  hands  as  low  as  possible,  you 
receive  the  hot  stream  like  a shower  of  lead  upon 
your  neck  and  shoulders,  from  whence  it  is 
slowly  guided  down  each  arm  and  leg,  and  even 
upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  while  the  man  vigor- 
ously rubs  where  the  spout  is  playing.  When 
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one  side  is  done,  you  are  turned,  and  the  same 
process  gone  through  on  the  other.  I cannot 
say  that  it  is  agreeable,  but  the  sensation  after- 
wards is  highly  so  ; and  good  spirits  invariably 
follow.  The  douches  in  the  other  bath-houses 
are  very  feeble  in  comparison  with  this ; but 
even  this  one  sinks  into  insignificance  when  corn- 
paired  with  the  douches  at  some  of  the  cold 
water  establishments  in  this  country.  There  the 
cold  mountain  stream  comes  upon  you  from  a 
height  of  thirty-five  feet  in  a stream  the  size  of 
a cable. 

Went  to  the  theatre,  a handsome  building,  to 
see  the  “Fidelio”  of  Bethoven.  I think  it  a 
heavy  opera  upon  the  whole.  The  house  was 
nearly  empty ; though  a few  evenings  ago  when 
the  same  company  performed  the  “Nachtwand- 
lering,”  (Sonnambula)  not  a place  was  to  be  had 
long  before  the  opera  commenced.  By  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  Germans  like  the  Italian 
school  better  than  their  own.  My  stall  was 
twenty  grochens,  about  two  shillings.  The  next 
stall  to  me  was  occupied  by  a private  soldier ; 
but  here  all  ranks  take  their  turns  of  service. 

I had  been  upwards  of  a fortnight  in  Aix 
without  visiting  either  the  theatre  or  the  Bedoute 
— the  gambling  rooms  ; or  having  accepted  the 
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weekly  invitation  to  the  balls,  which  are  given  in 
the  great  saloon  of  the  Redoute.  The  balls 
have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  all  others, 
excepting  that  there  are  at  least  three  gentlemen 
to  one  lady.  The  room  is  very  beautiful ; most 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  with  a handsome 
painted  ceiling.  It  is  lighted  up  with  eleven  large 
chandeliers  besides  branch  lights  round  the  walls. 
In  this  room  rouge  et  noir  and  roulette  are  car- 
ried on  from  half-past  eleven  till  half-past  one, 
half-past  four  till  seven  ; and  from  ten  at  night 
till  twelve.  On  the  occasion  of  a ball  or  concert 
the  play-tables  are  removed  to  a smaller  room 
adjoining.  The  “ Times,”  and  various  French, 
Dutch  and  German  papers,  are  taken  in  here, 
and  all  strangers  are  admitted  gratis.  They  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  ruin  themselves,  and  enrich 
the  town  at  the  same  time,  if  they  please ; but 
with  such  care  does  this  paternal  government 
watch  over  its  own  subjects,  that  no  inhabitant 
of  Aix,  or  officer  of  the  garrison,  is  permitted  to 
play  : and  a policeman  sits  at  the  door  to  enforce 
this  prohibition. 

Notwithstanding  the  seductions  of  my  flatter- 
ing friend  in  the  brown  wig — wdio,  in  spite  of  my 
repulse  of  the  first  morning,  still  continued  to 
force  himself  upon  me  with  the  most  flattering 
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offers — I had  resolutely  refused  to  visit  this  place 
of  play.  But  I believe  my  good  resolves  would 
have  given  way  before,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
small  figure  occupying  a niche  at  the  corner  of 
a house  on  the  hill  leading  towards  the  market- 
place. His  silent  but  expressive  eloquence  kept 
me  out  of  more  scrapes  than  one.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  first  making  his  acquaintance,  I was 
hurrying  past  to  the  Rue  de  Cologne  to  make 
some  purchases  of  beautiful  things  I had  seen  in 
a shop  window  there ; and  which  I thought, 
under  favour  of  the  custom-house,  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  friends  at  home. 

“ I will  at  least,  have  a scarf  of  that  famous 
Antwerp  silk,”  quoth  I,  “ which  retains  its 
colour  so  tenaciously  that  you  may  squeeze  lemons 
over  it  with  impunity.  I think  too,  that  the 
small  blue  enamelled  bracelet  must  be  mine  ; 
and,  having  made  my  purchases,  I can  return 
through  the  market  and  purchase  a lemon  to  try 
my  scarf  with.”  Happening  to  look  up,  I caught 
the  eye  of  the  little  man,  who  said,  as  plain  as 
gesture  could  say,  “ You  had  better  not.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  stay  away  from  that  shop.  Don’t 
go  ; at  any  rate,  not  to-day.” 

I was  so  struck  with  his  earnest  manner  that 
I did  not  go,  and  have  put  off  my  purchases  even 
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till  now.  He  disconcerted  several  of  my  projects 
since ; but  his  greatest  triumph  was,  when 
returning  from  the  money  changer’s  a little 
inconvenienced  by  a heavy  bag  of  dollars,  I felt 
rather  disposed  to  turn  down  to  the  left  as  a 
voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  “ Rouge  gagne 
et  la  couleur — ! ” Fortunately  I looked  up. 


“ Don’t  ye  do  it ! Don’t  ye  do  it ! ” said  my 
little  friend  so  plainly  that  I hurried  on  to  the 
hotel,  and  felt  hardly  safe  till  I had  locked  the 
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dollars  in  my  portmanteau.  Not  that  I join  in 
the  popular  cry  against  gambling — a cry  which 
is  at  least  half  made  up  of  cant.  If  a man 
becomes  so  besotted  to  the  pursuit  that  he  can- 
not tear  himself  awav  from  the  table,  and  there 
sacrifices  his  health,  time,  and  money  ; then  it  be- 
comes a pernicious  practice,  more  ruinous  than 
tobacco,  though  not  so  nasty.  But  it  is  hard  to 
proscribe  the  use  because  of  the  abuse  of  a 
practice.  As  well  prohibit  wine  and  spirits, 
because  there  are  persons  who  destroy  their 
health  and  ruin  their  families  by  excessive  drink- 
ing. To  many  people  the  excitement  of  play, 
or  some  other  equally  potent  stimulant,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ; and  in  a tolerably  long  inter- 
course with  the  world,  I have  found  that  those 
who  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  cry 
down  this  and  other  amusements,  are  neither  the 
best  nor  the  most  honest  fellows  one  meets  with. 
We  are  too  apt  to 

“ Compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to.” 

The  love  of  play  in  some  shape  or  other,  whe- 
ther you  call  it  a time  bargain  in  the  Funds,  an 
investment  in  railway  shares,  a speculation  in 
tallow,  or  a backing  of  one  colour  against  another. 
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is,  like  a love  of  sport,  universal  and  unconquer- 
able, and  not  to  be  put  down  by  either  game 
laws  or  Home  Secretaries.  That  the  bare-faced 
robbers  of  our  race-course  deserve  to  be  suppressed 
no  one  can  deny ; but,  unless  some  excitement  of 
the  kind  be  allowed,  who  will  go  to  Epsom  or 
Ascot  ? 

At  these  German  tables,  all  is  fair;  and,  if 
any  doubt  arise,  the  table  gives  way  to  the  player. 
A S])aniard  had  lately  carried  on  operations  here 
on  an  extensive  scale,  with  great  profit  to  himself 
and  loss  to  the  tables.  He  is  said  to  have  carried 
away  20,000/.;  most  probably  an  exaggeration  ; 
but  he  broke  the  bank  repeatedly.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  no  more  money  was  to  be  had,  he 
staked  the  value  of  the  implements  of  play — the 
cards,  boxes,  rakes,  &c. — won,  and  swept  them 
all  off.  He  then  offered  to  play  for  the  bodies 
of  the  players,  staking  his  own  against  each  indi- 
vidually, or  putting  down  their  estimated  value  ; 
but  this  they  prudently  declined.  A writer  of 
the  last  century,  speaking  of  the  gamblers  of  Aix 
in  his  day,  says,  “But  the  sharpers  appear  much 
more  splendid  here  than  elsewhere,  assumino' 
titles  with  an  equipage  suitable  to  them.” 

At  present  they  are  contented  to  carry  on 
business  in  a less  ostentatious  manner. 
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Took  a sketch  of  the  castle  of  Frankenberg, 
an  interesting  spot,  as  well  for  its  pretty  quiet 
site,  as  the  legend  which  attaches  to  it.  The 
Hand-book  speaks  of  it  thus  : — 

“ Close  by  the  left  side  of  the  railway  rises, 
on  a projecting  rock,  the  castle  of  Frankenberg, 
an  ivy-clad  and  ruined  tower  of  considerable 
antiquity,  to  which  a more  modern  edifice  is 
attached — date  1642.  Charlemagne  is  said  to 
have  founded  and.  inhabited  a castle  on  this 
spot ; and  here,  according  to  the  legend,  died 
his  beloved  queen  Frastrada.  He  caused  her 
body  to  be  enclosed  in  a coffin  of  glass,  and  never 
quitted  it  day  or  night ; neglecting  the  concerns 
of  his  empire,  and  abandoning  himself  wholly  to 
grief,  until  Turpin  the  Wise,  watching,  one  day, 
until  he  slept,  took  off  the  golden  wedding  ring 
from  the  dead  queen’s  finger,  and  thus  relieved 
the  emperor  from  the  spell  of  sorrow.  The 
lake,  which  surrounded  the  castle,  into  which  the 
ring  was  thrown,  has  been  drained  and  converted 
into  gardens.” 

A part  of  the  lake  has  certainly  been  drained, 
but  not  that  which  immediately  adjoins  the  castle, 
into  which  the  ring  was  probably  thrown.  Neg- 
lected wives  ! what  an  inestimable  treasure  lies 
beneath  those  placid  waters  ! — a talisman  that 
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not  only  secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  the 
truant  husband  during  life,  but  chained  him  to 
her  when  she  died.  The  castle  and  its  moat 
would  be  cheap  at  any  price,  if  only  for  the 
chance  of  recovering  it.  The  “great  and  ortho- 
dox emperor”  was  difficult  to  please  in  the  mar- 
riage state  ; since,  as  history  tells  us,  he  divorced 
nine  wives. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  unbounded  faith 
which  the  people  of  this  place  have  in  the  w^ater. 
They  all  drink  it,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor. 
The  doctors  pledge  their  patients  ; the  nurses 
and  mothers  drink  fair  with  the  children ; there 
is  no  shirking,  no  unfair  work,  and  no  making 
faces.  It  could  not  be  more  tranquilly  taken  if 
it  were  “ lieberfrauenmilch  ” itself.  Even  the 
attendants  at  the  bath-house  drink  it  ; and  the 
“ foolish  fat  scullion  ” from  the  hotel,  when  she 
fetches  water  to  boil  the  vegetables  in,  takes  four 
honest  tumblers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph 
of  all  is,  that  the  footmen  drink  it ; the  prince’s 
valet  setting  the  example.  It  will  be  very  long, 
I suspect,  before  any  of  our  gentlemen  of  the 
powdered  heads  and  yellow-plush  smalls  will  be 
found  to  join  them  in  the  same  liquid. 

These  hot  springs  are  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  the  washerwomen  ; I find  them  always 
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l’enfant  buveur. 

hard  at  work  in  tlie  boiling  brook  at  Borcette. 
What  an  immense  advantage  to  have  an  unli- 


mited supply  of  hot  water  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  heating  the  furnace.  If  fuel  be 
dear  in  the  depth  of  winter,  you  can  lie  in  the 
river  to  warm  yourself.  The  frogs  seem  fully 
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aware  of  this  great  boon.  They  are  sometimes 
in  a perfect  “ charm  ” in  the  smoking  mill-pond  ; 
and  as  the  brook  only  passes  through  one  part,  they 
can  choose  their  temperature.  A stroke  or  two 
down  the  pond  is  like  putting  on  a Tweed  wrap- 
per ; another  kick  or  two  brings  them  into  a 
pea-jacket : the  brook’s  mouth  is  equal  to  a box- 
coat  and  Welsh  wig;  and,  if  they  require  some- 
thing very  warm  going  to  bed,  to  cure  a hoarse- 
ness, they  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  a little 
way  up  the  stream  towards  the  well.  “ As  cold 
as  a frog  ” will  not  pass  for  a proverb  here. 

As  I came  through  Borcettc  this  evening,  T 
found  an  unusual  degree  of  vivacity  among  the 
people.  Nearly  the  whole  population  seemed 
spread  out  along  the  road  or  in  the  fields ; while 
the  space  in  front  of  the  large  hotel  was  spread 
over  with  tables  and  a merry  company,  amongst 
whom  the  discharge  of  champagne  corks  was 
loud  and  frequent.  A considerable  portion  of 
these  good  folks  I observed  had  their  faces  ele- 
vated to  a certain  angle,  and  their  eyes  directed 
to  the  roof  of  a tall  house  across  the  road.  See- 
ing neither  flames  nor  smoke  coming  out,  I was 
moving  on  ; but  there  is  something  irresistible 
in  people  looking  up ; no  man  is  Stoic  enough 
to  resist  it : so,  leaning  back  my  head  and  open- 
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ing  my  eyes  and  mouth  like  the  rest,  1 took  my 
place  amongst  the  gobemouches  at  the  inn-door ; 
but  I could  make  nothing  of  it.  On  a high  pole 
behind  the  tall  house,  there  was  a something  like 
a tuft  of  feathers,  which  we  all  appeared  to  be 
steadily  regarding.  Presently  was  heard  from 
the  midst  of  the  throng  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
cross-bow,  which  explained  the  mystery ; they 
wTre  firing  at  a mark.  I asked  the  landlord  for 
an  explanation,  and  he  informed  me,  with  an  air 
of  some  dignity,  that  it  was  a fete  which  had 
been  celebrated  in  that  spot  annually  for  seven 
hundred  years,  and  with  the  same  weapon.  I 
involuntarily  raised  my  hat  at  the  information. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  if  the  present 
race  have  degenerated  in  their  practice  ; but,  at 
the  fourth  shot,  down  came  the  popinjay.  It 
was  about  eighty  yards. 

There  are  three  children  in  this  hotel  whose 
proceedings  I have  watched  with  great  interest. 
Two  of  them  are  French — a fine  girl  of  ten  or 
eleven,  and  her  brother  of  six.  They  speak 
nothing  but  French,  and,  having  been  here  only 
a week  or  two,  cannot  have  made  much  progress 
in  Gofman.  The  other  is  a little  German  girl, 
of  about  eight,  who  knows  no  language  but  Ger- 
man ; and  yet  these  three  children  will  play 
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together  for  hours,  each  speaking  their  own 
tongue,  and  yet  perfectly  understanding  each 
other.  When  questioned  on  this  point,  they  say 
that  they  cannot  tell  what  the  others  say,  but 
know  what  they  mean.  I can  get  nothing  out  of 
the  little  German  but  a shake  of  the  head  and 
“ Nein,  nein.” 

Looking  over  the  “ Journal  de  Liege,”  I was 
amused  with  the  advertisements.  The  first  that 
caught  my  eye  was  the  following  to  recover  a 
bird  : — 

“ On  a laisse  echapper  de  sa  cage  un  joli  oi- 
seau  en  plumage  de  diverses  couleurs,  et  comme 
sur  le  nom  de  Nonpareil.  Les  personnes  dans 
les  mains  desquelles  il  pourrait  tomber,  sont 
priees  rapporter  centre  line  bonne  recompense.” 

A bird  answering  to  his  name  seems  new;  and, 
no  doubt,  the  “ bonne  recompense”  will  induce 
many  people  to  go  calling  “ Nonpareil ! ” about 
the  streets  and  neighbouring  country.  The  next 
is  the  puff*  of  a quack  doctor,  who  assures  his 
friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  received  a 
“ medaille  d’honneur  en  argent”  for  the  wonder- 
ful cures  wrought  by  his  “ pate  de  George.”  I 
do  not  suppose  it  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
our  most  aspiring  compounders  of  patent  medi- 
cines to  look  for  a silver  medal  as  a recompense  ’ 
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for  their  cures.  Our  Morrisons  and  St.  John 
Longs  are  contented  witli  the  “ solid,  sterling, 
stupid  stamp”  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

“ Une  servante  Wallonne”  is  advertised  for  in 
more  than  one  place ; so  that,  I suppose,  the 
serviceable  qualities  of  the  Walloons  are  not 
yet  extinct.  Several  English  sporting  dogs  are 
for  sale.  Breast-pins,  purses,  “ un  Christ  d’ar- 
gent,”  and  a tom-cat,  lost.  “ Un  chat  jaune  noir 
et  blanc  s’est  egare  hier  Place  du  Spectacle. 
Porte  recompense  a celui  qui  le  remettra  au 
No.  12  meme  place.” 

Pins  and  purses  we  do  try  to  recover  in  this 
way,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  birds  ; but 
never,  as  far  as  I remember,  have  I seen  a reward 
offered  for  a tom-cat  lost  the  day  before.  It  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  superior  domestic  habits 
of  the  foreign  toms  over  ours. 

A large  arrival  of  crayfish  is  also  mentioned. 
I hope  my  little  friend  the  baron  is  not  sojourn- 
ing within  reach  of  them.  Then  comes  “ La 
Polka  a ete  dansee  Mardi  dernier  par  les  ama- 
teurs chez  Mons.  Marcier : ils  s’en  sont  admira- 
blement  tires.  Non  recommandons  cette  danse 
aux  jeunes  gens  de  la  ville  de  Liege.”  It  must 
be  truly  gratifying  to  the  public  to  be  informed 
that  they  got  well  through  it.  Then  an  an- 
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nouncement  of  a ball  at  one  of  the  hotels — admis- 
sion one  franc  to  those  who  do  not  honour  the 
table  d’hote  with  their  presence — and  concluding 
with  the  stringent  notice — “ Toute  danse  inde- 
cente  y sera  interdite.”  I am  sorry  that  the 
Trudchens  of  Liege  should  require  a public  cau- 
tion to  keep  them  in  order.  Who  can  resist  the 
following  ? — 


“ FETE  DE  VILLIERS. 

“ L’ombre  des  grands  hois,  les  admirables 
mines  de  I’abbaye,  les  succulents  diners,  et  la 
joyeuse  musique  de  bal  vont  bientot  appeler  a 
Villiers  les  gastronomes,  lesdanseurs,  les  amants, 
et  les  artistes.  Dimanche,  4 Abut,  Villiers  cele- 
bra  sa  fete  a I’excellent  Hotel  du  Moulin,  invite 
et  attend  tous  ses  habitues.” 

There  is  also  a most  civil  request  that  the 
gentleman  who  changed  his  hat  at  a certain  hotel 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  come  there,  and  change 
it  again. 

Very  comfortable  open  carriages,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  are  to  be  procured  at  Aix  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  groschen,  or  two  shillings,  an  hour — 
more  on  a Sunday.  The  drivers  are,  however, 
a grasping  set  of  impostors,  against  whose  extor- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  be  on  your  guard,  and 
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make  a bargain  beforehand.  The  cabs  are  under 
some  regulation  as  to  fare  (ten  pence  to  any  part 
of  the  town);  but  not  so  these  pleasure  carriages. 
The  German  luxury  is  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
a close  carriage,  and  there  all  smoke.  When 
the  door  of  a diligence  is  opened,  you  would 
think  the  place  was  on  fire.  They  cordially  hate 
fresh  air,  and  the  man  who  is  accessory  to  intro- 
ducing it.  Try  it  at  a table  d’hote,  and,  if  looks 
were  things,  you  would  find  your  throat  cut.  I 
saw  a forcible  illustration  of  this  “ aerophobia” 
one  day  at  Louisberg.  Sipping  my  coffee  in  the 
splendid  circular  saloon  of  the  Belvidere  one 
fine  evening,  I thought  an  open  window  would 
be  agreeable ; but,  behold,  it  was  locked,  and  on 
going  round  to  every  one  in  that  and  the  adjoin- 
ing apartments,  I found  them  all  fastened  with 
small  brass  padlocks.  This  was  in  July.  The 
views  from  Louisberg  are  fine  on  all  sides.  The 
})eople  are  indebted  to  the  French  for  converting 
this  barren  sand  hill  into  a well-planted  and 
agreeable  promenade.  Still  I prefer  my  old 
favourite  Mount  Salvator.  Stretched  upon  the 
grass  in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  I lie  for  hours 
in  the  fine  evenings,  imagining  the  changes  of 
times  and  people,  and  wishing  that  we  could 
shift  the  scene  backwards  from  one  great  event 
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in  the  city’s  history  to  another,  till  all  vanished 
in  the  primeval  forest. 

In  no  country  are  distances  more  accurately 
measured  than  in  Prussia ; you  can  tell  the 
length  of  way  you  have  come,  or  that  which  is 
before  you,  to  within  a hundred  yards.  The 
Yankee  story  is  less  of  an  exaggeration  here  than 
elsewhere : — 

“ What  a tarnation  churchyard  we’re  a-passing 
through,”  said  a gentleman  to  his  friend  who  was 
driving  him  in  a gig  behind  a fast-trotting  horse. 

“ No,”  said  the  other,  “’t’aint  a churchyard  ; 
I calculate  you’ll  realize  them  to  be  mile-stones, 
and  not  grave-stones,  as  we’re  a-passing  so 
slick.” 

The  German  miles,  of  one  to  four  and  a half 
of  ours,  are  divided  into  hundredth  parts,  all 
marked  by  stones  ; those  at  the  quarters  and 
half-miles  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  mile  is  an  obelisk  ; 0.01  is  the 
first  hundredth,  0.0*2  the  second,  and  so  on ; 
0.25  being  the  quarter.  These  short  distances 
are  about  eighty-five  good  paces. 

I find  it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  a 
man’s  position  in  society  in  Germany  by  his 
dress  and  general  appearance ; and  this,  1 think, 
accounts  for  their  excessive  fondness  for  orders 
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and  decorations.  Where  gentlemen  are  dressed 
no  better  than  their  servants,  and  princes 
and  tailors,  and  butchers  and  barons,  all  wrap 
themselves  up  (in  the  morning  at  least)  in  the 
same  coarse  clothing,  a man  is  glad  to  tie  a bit 
of  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  that  people  may  see 
what  he  really  is.  No  people  are  so  entirely  un- 
aristocratic  in  their  appearance.  The  air  distin- 
gue is  not  to  be  found  here.  The  young  are 
over-dressed ; the  old  slovens.  The  reverse  of 
Brummell’s  maxim  is  their  aim,  and  the  more 
people  turn  to  look  after  them,  the  better  dressed 
wmuld  they  fancy  themselves.  Their  dress  is 
without  “ keeping  ” or  consistency — long  hair, 
exaggerated  whiskers,  ferocious  moustaches,  heaps 
of  bad  trinkets,  and  a flaming  stock  with  a dirty 
shirt ; a bad  hat  with  a new  coat ; ill-cleaned 
boots  with  well-made  trousers,  and  either  no 
gloves  at  all,  or  the  brightest  primrose.  No 
people  more  servilely  follow  the  fashion  without 
regard  to  its  suiting  them.  Because,  just  now, 
high-crowned,  sugar-loaf  hats  with  broad  brims 
are  the  mode,  everybody  has  them  ; and  a more 
unbecoming  head-dress,  especially  combined  with 
a peaked  beard  and  hair  over  the  ears,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  invent.  I fear  too,  that  they 
sadly  neglect  Brummeirs  fundamental  law  — 
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“ Fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  country  wash- 
ing.” 


158  PRUSSIAN  TURNPIKE. 

A pleasant  walk  is  that  towards  the  woody 
hills  on  the  south-west  of  the  city,  leaving  Bor- 
cette  on  the  left,  and  having  the  railway  to  Vir- 
viers  on  the  right.  You  soon  get  into  a wild 
forest  country  ; and,  as  the  road  winds  amongst 
the  hills,  many  pleasant  views  of  Aix  present 
themselves.  These  hills  are  said  to  afford  ex- 
cellent cock-shooting  during  the  winter  : even  the 
German  sportsmen,  with  their  slow  shooting,  and 
coming  home  to  an  early  dinner,  manage  to  bring 
home  several  couples.  At  one  mile  eleven  hun- 
dredths is  a specimen  of  a German  turnpike,  of 


which  the  accompanying  sketch  is  from  a small 
rough  memorandum.  The  old  house  is  pictu- 
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resque,  and  bears  on  its  wall  an  inscription  in 
German,  of  which  I could  get  no  explanation. 
If,  in  a fit  of  disgust  with  the  world,  I should 
ever  be  tempted  to  “ shut  myself  up  in  a pike,'” 
it  should  be  in  one  of  this  description.  Instead 
of  coming  out  in  dishabille,  as  our  turnpike  men 
are  wont  to  do  in  a cold  night,  while  the  mail- 
guard  is  impatiently  serenading  with  his  tin 
music,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  let  fly  the 
chain,  and  the  barrier  rises  by  the  weight  of 
stones  at  its  short  end ; and  you  wind  it  comfort- 
ably down  again,  as  you  sit  by  the  fire  or  lie  in 
bed. 

On  my  way  I was  nearly  tempted  to  purchase 
a chaffinch  belonging  to  the  old  fruitman  who 
keeps  his  stall  opposite  the  Borcette  gate.  This 
poor  bird  was  so  cheerful  in  his  blind  state,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  help  being  interested  in  him. 
He  was  a Mark  Tapley  in  feathers;  and  had 
besides  a trick  of  talking  to  himself,  in  which  I 
felt  a sympathy.  No  blind  man  ever  traversed 
his  native  place  with  more  unerring  confidence 
than  did  this  bird  his  cage : he  never  made  a 
false  hop,  or  ran  against  the  bars  ; and,  as  he 
moved  fussily  about,  pecking  and  drinking,  he 
kept  up  incessantly  a low  warbling  talk.  For- 
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tunately  I did  not  understand  his  language,  or, 
like  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  listeners  in  general,  I 
should  probably  have  heard  no  good  of  myself, 
as  being  of  the  same  race  with  his  torturers. 

Though  in  the  trade  of  sport  I have  slain 
birds — and  so  far  the  opinion  of  the  game  kinds 
would  go  hard  with  me — yet  I do  flatter  myself 
I am  incapable  of  this.  The  cheerfulness  of  this 
fellow  won  me : he  not  only  twittered  away  to 
himself,  but  had  his  song  in  answer  to  his  neigh- 
bouring brothers  in  misfortune.  He  perked  him- 
self up,  and  gave  it  out  as  well  as  the  best. 
“ Aye,  aye,  all  right ! plenty  of  herapseed,  never 
mind  me  ! ” 

As  I took  my  stroll  to  the  market-place  to- 
day, my  astonishment  was  great  to  find  them 
taking  down  the  corner  house,  on  which  my  little 
admonitory  friend  was  standing.  They  had  al- 
ready got  the  roof  off,  and  were  working  down  to 
him  fast.  He  seemed  to  be  saying,  “ Don’t  ye 
do  it ! ” perpetually,  but  the  ruthless  masons 
went  on  ; and  when  I passed  in  the  evening  his 
niche  was  empty. 

The  “ Aachener  Zeitung  ” contained  this 
morning  the  following  affectionate  morceau — I 
am  ashamed  to  call  it  an  advertisement : — 
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“ Chere  Ann  ! 

“ A votre  fete  d’aujourdhui,  agreez  bien 
de  felicitations  cordiales. 

“ De  votre  ami, 

“ Le  26  Juillet,  1844. 

I should  never  have  believed  that  the  rusty 
columns  of  the  old  Aix  Gazette  could  have  shown 
anything  like  this ; and  it  was  the  more  conspi- 
cuous as  being  the  only  French  in  the  paper. 
These  foreigners  do  certainly  outdo  us  in  their 
polite  attentions  to  the  sex.  An  Englishman, 
if  he  had  not  called  to  offer  his  congratulations, 
would  never  have  soared  above  the  twopenny 
post.  Although  the  second  column  of  “ The 
Times”  once  plaintively  asked,  “ Why  does 
Frederick  come  so  seldom  to  St.  John’s  Wood.^” 
yet,  I think,  he  must  knock  under  to  his  senti- 
mental German  contemporary.  Dear  Ann ! I 
looked  out  for  her  all  day,  fancying  she  would  be 
conspicuous  by  the  gratified  smile  and  the  new 
bonnet,  but  I could  not  fix  upon  her  with  any 
confidence. 

Yesterday  evening  a gentleman  arrived  who 
describes  himself  in  the  following  tremendous 
language — “ Nordamericanischer  Geschaftstrager 
am  belg.  Hofe.”  As  far  as  my  researches  into 
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the  German  dictionary  have  enlightened  me,  this 
appears  to  mean  a Yankee  Bagman. 

A great  Kermess,  or  fete.  Egg-shells  were 
plentifully  hanging  across  the  streets,  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  Temporary  altars  were  reared 
in  the  open  spaces,  and  abundance  of  long  wax 
candles  set  alight.  Returning  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  post  office,  I met  a lady 
strewing  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs  along  the 
street  from  a large  basket.  Without  pausing  to 
inquire  to  which  of  my  many  virtues  this  grati- 
fying tribute  was  paid,  I slightly  raised  my  hat 
to  the  respectable  female  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  falling  into  an  easy  and  complacent 
style  of  progression,  proceeded  down  the  flowery 
path  towards  Jackass  Street  (Eselsgasse).  Here 
I found  out  my  mistake.  A long  procession  of 
priests  and  assistants  with  banners,  crosses,  and 
candles,  and  accompanied  by  a great  crowd  bare- 
headed, were  kneeling  the  whole  length  of  the 
street,  and  chaunting  a harsh  and  monotonous 
strain.  To  kneel  as  long  as  they  did  upon  the 
Aix  pavement  is  of  itself  no  trifling  penance,  and 
I hope  was  subsequently  remembered  by  their 
confessors.  I could  scarcely  forbear  a smile  at 
observing  that  the  old  sapeur-sexton,  not  for- 
getting the  old  soldier  principle  of  making  the 
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most  of  circumstances,  had  drawn  together  as 
many  flowers  as  lay  within  convenient  reach 
whereon  to  put  his  knees,  and  was  assisting  in 
the  service  with  much  placid  earnestness.  When 
1 caught  his  eye,  he  roared  louder  than  ever,  but 
without  changing  a muscle  of  his  hard-featured 
face. 

The  pump-room  and  its  colonnade  partook  of 
the  adornments  of  this  fete : the  pillars  were 
hung  round  with  ivy  wreaths,  and  tied  about 
with  fasces  of  green  boughs ; while  the  band  of 
the  34<th  regiment  was  preparing  to  play  during 
the  evening.  This  would  have  been  pleasant, 
and  afforded,  I should  have  imagined,  more  gra- 
tiflcation  to  the  thousands  assembled,  if  they  had 
left  the  colonnade  open  through  the  beautiful 
evening.  But  true  to  the  German  habit  of  ex- 
cluding as  much  air  as  possible,  presently  came 
men  with  deep  pieces  of  sail-cloth,  which  they 
passed  all  along  the  line  of  columns,  netting  at 
one  haul  the  whole  shoal  of  band,  coffee-drinkers, 
smokers,  and  spitters,  in  one  stifling  mass,  to 
enjoy  themselves  for  the  evening.  As  I had  no 
fancy  to  form  one  of  the  “ ruins  in  a fog,””  I lost 
no  time  in  escaping  to  the  sunny  fields  beyond 
Frankenberg. 

One  may  have  too  much  of  a good  thing— 
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even  mineral  waters.  My  physician  has  decided 
that  I am  to  try  the  Wiesbaden  waters  for  three 
weeks;  a mandate  which  I suppose  must  be 
obeyed.  And  yet  I shall  leave  this  place  with 
regret,  for  I have  grown  to  the  old  stones : and 
such  a creature  of  habit  am  1,  that  I almost 
think  if  I were  released  from  a prison  I should 
continue  to  lodge  with  the  gaoler.  But  it  is 
time  to  go.  The  pigeons  are  becoming  too  fa- 
miliar : upon  the  strength  of  a few  crumbs  of 
bread  they  have  fastened  an  obtrusive  intimacy 
upon  me.  As  we  lived  next  door,  I could  not 
be  less  than  neighbourly,  and  was  accustomed  to 
put  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  bread  upon  the 
sill  outside  the  window.  At  first  they  came 
humbly  enough,  and  scarcely  cooed  above  their 
breath  ; but  now,  at  five  in  the  morning  the 
window  is  besieged  like  a workhouse  door  with 
paupers  waiting  for  the  out-door  relief.  Such  a 
cooing,  and  strutting,  and  shouldering  each  other 
off  the  ledge,  that  there  is  no  rest.  When  in 
sultry  weather  the  window  is  left  open,  they  walk 
boldly  in,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  “ ask  for 
more.”  There  is  no  mistaking  their  language. 
“ Now  then,  old  fellow,  all  the  bread’s  gone; 
we’re  rather  peckish — anything  you  like,  perhaps 
a few  peas  if  you  have  nothing  else.”  One  old 
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hen,  I suspect,  meditates  an  accouchement  in  the 
dressing-case. 

Eut  such  weather  ! who  can  stir  ? It  not  only 
rains  but  pours  incessantly.  The  proverb  ap- 
plies to  this  place  better  than  to  any  I know,  I 
can  speak  most  favourably  of  the  Aix  waters,  but 
one  may  have  too  much  even  of  a good  thing ; 
and  too  long  and  uninterrupted  a perseverance  in 
the  best  of  mineral  waters  is  bad.  Change  for  a 
while,  and  then  come  back  again. 

I have  settled  my  affairs  at  the  bath-house, 
and  made  the  hero  of  Louvain  liappy  in  the  pos- 
session of  a silver  thaler,  over  and  above  the  gra- 
tuity for  “ service  and  the  gift  was  rendered 
more  valuable  by  being  given  “ on  the  sly.”  It 
was  received  with  a display  of  pantomime  that 
would  have  set  up  any  young  clown  just  entering 
into  business,  and  which  had  reference,  partly, 
to  the  intense  gratification  to  be  expected  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  coin,  with  a slight  motion 
of  pitching  into  the  master  if  he  presumed  to  at- 
tempt to  share  it.  The  man  who  wipes  our  faces 
and  scratches  our  heads  in  a vapour  bath,  ought 
to  be  rewarded  as  for  the  invention  of  a new 
pleasure. 

“ To-morrow  to  fresh  scenes  ami  pastures  new.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RAILWAY  TO  COLOGNE — HOTEL COLOGNE 

CATHEDRAL  ST.  URSULA ST.  GEREON 

ROMAN  PAVEMENT EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

RAPID  INTIMACIES STEAMERS  DP  THE 

RHINE — STUDENTS  OF  BONN — YOUNG  GER- 
MANY  THE  RHINE BIEBERICH STEERS- 
MAN ON  THE  RHINE BEARDS  AND  PIPES 

INCREASING HEAVY  MARCHING  ORDER. 

Cologne.  This  morning,  in  spite  of  the  threat- 
ening weather,  I started  for  this  place.  Fare, 
2 thalers,  26  groschen — about  8s.  6d.  for  a first- 
class  place  for  forty-five  miles ; and  10  groschen, 
about  one  shilling,  for  a portmanteau  and  bag. 
Being  a mixed  train  and  heavily  loaded,  we  were 
three  hours  on  the  rail. 

The  country,  soon  after  leaving  Aix,  is  of  a 
wild  forest  character ; large  woods  and  heath. 
After  this  come  boundless  plains  covered  with 
grain,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  villages. 
Two  armies,  desiring  a fair  field  and  no  favour, 
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need  go  no  farther  than  this.  These  plains  are 
used,  after  the  harvest  is  got  in,  for  the  field 
operations  of  the  Prussian  army  of  reserve,  who 
are  yearly  assembled  in  various  spots  for  their 
month’s  drill.  For  the  more  harmless  campaign 
against  the  partridges  I should  think  it  particu- 
larly well  adapted.  Game  must  abound ; and 
though  they  cut  their  stubbles  rather  close,  there 
is  a good  mixture  of  potatoes  and  clover. 

Cologne  is  seen  some  time  before  you  arrive 
there  ; and  what  a disappointment  all  must  feel 
at  first  sight  of  the  much  vaunted  cathedral ! At 
a distance  it  seems  a wretched  stumpy  ruin,  or 
rather  two  stumps — one  with  a crane  on  the  top, 
which  it  is  pretended  has  remained  there  since 
the  building  was  discontinued,  some  six  or  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  Once  they  ventured  to  take 
it  down,  but  a thunder-storm  came,  and  the 
inhabitants  tremblingly  propitiated  the  divine 
wrath  by  replacing  the  crane  on  the  tower.  I 
was  conveyed  through  the  intricacies  of  the  for- 
tified gates  in  one  of  a procession  of  long  omni- 
buses.  How  these  huge  crocodiles  contrived  to 
twist  themselves  into  the  town,  round  the  sharp 
angles,  I cannot  conceive. 

I seldom  take  any  person’s  advice  about  a 
hotel.  There  is  a perversity  among  mankind 
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which  induces  them  either  greatly  to  extol,  or  as 
much  to  depreciate,  a house  they  have  lodged  at, 
when,  perhaps,  their  approval  or  discontent  arose 
from  some  whim  of  their  own.  So  I chose  for 
myself,  and  went  to  the  Grand  Royal  Hotel,  a 
house  most  advantageously  situated  on  the  river’s 
bank,  looking  immediately  down  upon  the  steam- 
ers, of  whose  preparation  and  starting  bells  it  is 
fully  cognizant,  and  enjoying  a purer  air  than 
the  stinking  streets  can  afford.  I may  mention 
at  once  that  the  charges  are  reasonable,  and  the 
house  good.  My  room.  No.  100,  overlooks  a 
long  stretch  of  the  river,  and,  though  small,  is 
most  comfortably  furnished,  and  charged  about 
one-and-sixpence  a day. 

All  the  way  from  Aix  I had  repeated  to  my- 
self Coleridge’s  lines  on  Cologne.  I could  not 
banish  the  rough  jingle  of  the  rhymes  from  my 
head  ; they  took  possession  of  me  like  a strain  of 
music,  and  when  I sallied  forth  on  my  tour  of 
exploration,  I repeated  them  aloud  through  the 
streets. 

“ In  Coin,  the  town  of  monks  and  bones, 

And  pavement  fanged  with  murderous  stones, 

And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches, 

I counted  two-and-seventy  stenches — 

All  well-defined  and  genuine  stinks. 

Ye  nymphs  who  reign  o’er  sewers  and  sinks, 
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The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Does  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine?” 


“ As  1 am  a rhymer. 

And  now  at  least  a merry  one, 

Mr.  Mumms’s  Rudesheimer 
And  the  church  of  St.  Geryon, 

Are  the  two  things  alone 
That  deserve  to  be  known 

In  the  body-and-soul-stinking  town  of  Cologne.” 


As  I anticipated  a rush  of  boys  to  offer  their 
services  in  showing  me  the  lions,  I tliought  it 
best  to  close  with  the  first  tliat  came,  to  save 
trouble.  He  was  an  intelligent  youth,  versed  in 
relics,  and  having  a fair  smattering  of  dates,  but 
so  deficient  in  all  intelligible  language,  that  I 
was  driven  occasionally  to  my  half-dozen  words 
of  German.  First  to  the  cathedral— that  dis- 
appointing edifice.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
magnificent  thing  when  finished,  for  the  new 
work  has  all  the  spirit  and  better  finish  than  the 
old.  Ihe  grotesque  spouts  are  uncommonly 
quaint  and  pleasant : griffins  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion, and  nuns  labouring  under  acute  cholic : 
here  a wolf  with  something  “ rayther  too  rich  ” 
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on  his  stomach,  and  there  a nondescript  fiend, 
appearing  to  have  already  over-retched  himself. 
Future  generations  will,  after  a shower  of  rain, 
see  them  happily  relieved. 

The  interior  of  the  choir  is,  I think,  small 
and  disappointing,  and  fitted  up  in  a meretri- 
cious, gingerbread  way,  with  gilt  capitals  to  the 
pillars,  and  other  indicatives  of  (piestionable 
taste.  How  much  better  to  trust  for  effect  to 
the  chaste  proportions  of  a building,  and  the 
rich  carvinop  of  oak  or  stone.  The  relic  ca.ses 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Aix,  excepting  the 
shrine,  containing  the  bones  of  the  Magi,  or 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  or  three  Eastern 
IMonarchs  who  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  pay 
adoration  to  our  Saviour  at  his  birth.  This  is 
very  splendid,  though  many  of  the  gems  are 
confessedly  false,  and  the  polishing  of  the  whole 
very  indifferent.  There  are  some  fine  and  un- 
doubted antiques  attached  to  the  tombs.  The 
shrine  is  of  beautiful  workmanship,  of  the  12th 
century,  of  silver  gilt,  and  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
This  huge  silver  chest  not  only  contains  the 
bones  of  the  three  Magi,  but  those  of  a Saint; 
and  at  the  top  of  all,  in  an  upper  story,  are  the 
remains  of  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  IV hen 
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books  tell  you  that  the  skulls  of  the  Magi  are 
“ crowned  with  diadems,  and  exhibit  a ghastly 
contrast,”  &c.,  you  expect  to  see  the  eyeless 
holes  glaring  from  beneath  the  mocking  gems, 
whereas,  the  skulls  are  lying  on  their  backs,  with 
the  crowns  upon  their  faces.  The  shewing  of 
these  curiosities  must  be  a lucrative  affair  to 
somebody.  There  is  a regular  price  fixed,  and 
this  you  must  pay  before  you  can  even  walk 
round  the  church.  I paid  for  myself  one  thaler 
sixteen  groschen,  about  4s.  6c/.,  and  two  parties 
came  in  immediately  after,  each  paying  the  same 
(for  the  charge  for  an  individual  is  the  same  as 
for  a party).  It  is  therefore  economical  to  wait 
awhile  and  join  with  others  to  share  the  expense. 
Several  parties  were  leaving  the  church  as  we 
entered,  and  as  Cologne  is  a halfway-house  be- 
tween steam  by  land  and  steam  by  water,  no 
doubt  the  number  of  visitors  is  very  great. 
The  fat  laughing  old  sexton  looks  as  if  he  had  a 
good  berth.  The  painted  glass  is  exceedingly 
fine,  particularly  those  windows  on  the  left  as 
you  enter  the  church;  they  are  of  the  IGth 
century,  and  the  colours  are  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme.  These,  and  the  windows  in  the  chan- 
cel, have  only  lately  been  cleaned;  before  which 
the  accumulation  of  dirt  was  such  as  almost  to 
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exclude  the  light.  The  most  ancient  windows 
are  in  the  chancel,  and  some  remain  in  the 
original  dirty  condition.  The  ancient  picture  in 
the  side  aisle  struck  me  as  very  curious. 

In  the  sacristy  I made  acquaintance  with 
three  fair  countrywomen,  who  were  so  obliging 
as  to  translate  the  jolly  sexton’s  German  for  me ; 
and  after  going  together  through  the  whole 
course  of  curiosities  here,  w'e  proceeded  together 
by  tacit  consent,  to  pay  a visit  to  the  bones  of 
St.  Ursula,  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins.  It 
is  certainly  a curious  sight.  The  church  is 
lined  with  bones,  in  cases,  tombs,  vaults,  and 
hollows  in  the  walls.  If  you  look  through  a 
grating,  or  into  a hole,  you  see  nothing  but 
bones.  What  seems  a picture  frame  aloft,  con- 
tains, on  inspection,  bones.  The  skulls  are 
framed  and  glazed,  and  in  long  rows,  rank  upon 
rank.  You  point  to  a projection  in  the  wall, 
and  the  sexton  says  “Bones:”  you  rest  fora 
moment  upon  what  seems  a seat,  and  he  says 
“more  bones.”  “It  makes  mine  ache  to  think 
on’t.”  And  they  were  all  virgins!  and  came 
from  England  in  one  ship  with  St.  Ursula,  who 
was  taking  them  for  some  unknown  purpose,  to 
that  mysterious  country,  Armorica.  In  the 
North  Sea  they  were  caught  in  a westerly  gale. 
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and  these  female  sailors,  not  having  the  trick  of 
beating  to  windward,  or  lying  to  under  a storm 
stay-sail,  squared  their  yards,  and  ran  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  gale  continuing, 
eventually  reached  Cologne.  Here,  resisting 
the  soft  overtures  of 


“ The  barbarous  Huns, 

With  limbs  robust,  and  voice  that  stuns” 

were  by  them  cruelly  massacred,  and  buried 
with  their  saintly  conductress  in  this  spot.  If 
the  altar-piece  is  to  be  believed,  they  bore  their 
martyrdom  heroically.  St.  Ursula  falls  by  an 
arrow,  the  others  cheerfully  receive  the  thrusts 
of  swords  and  spears.  Lady  Mary  Wortly 
Montague  envied  St.  Ursula  her  pearl  necklace, 
but  I was  too  deeply  taken  up  with  bones  to 
observe  it,  if  still  there. 

From  St.  Ursula  we  went  to  St.  Gereon,  and 
here  we  got  amongst  bones  again — those  of  the 
Theban  legion  in  the  Roman  service,  who,  with 
their  Captain,  Gereon,  received  the  honour  of 
martyrdom  from  Dioclesian,  for  embracing  the 
Christian  faith.  The  church,  though  small,  is 
beautiful,  and  I think  I agree  with  Coleridge 
(I  had  already  tried  the  Rudesheimer).  It  was 
getting  so  late,  that  we  could  scarcely  make  out 
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more  than  the  outline  of  the  building.  Not- 
withstanding, we  went  to  the  chapel  under  the 
church,  an  old  and  curious  crypt,  with  solid 
pillars,  and  low  heavy  arches.  This  is  the  old 
original  church,  upon  the  top  of  which  the 
present  one  has  been  raised.  The  two  chapels 
at  the  side  are  floored  with  Roman  tessellated 
pavement,  representing  figures  and  fragments  of 
an  inscription,  but  so  broken  and  mended,  and 
mutilated,  that  little  of  the  design  can  be  made 
out.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably  of  Roman 
workmanship.  “There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun”— on  the  feet  of  one  of  these  Roman 
fiiTures  are  boots  buttoned  up  at  the  side,  of  the 
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same  fashion  as  those  cloth-topped  boots  so 
extensively  worn  by  English  travellers  on  the 
continent  at  the  present  day,  and  by  which  and 
the  red  book,  our  countrymen  are  at  once  identi- 
fied. The  light  was  too  scanty  to  enable  me 
to  ascertain  if  these  St.  Gereon  boots  had  brown 
cloth  tops. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  paying  a visit  to 
Rubens’s  picture  of  St.  Peter  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards,  so  I reserve  that  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  till  my  return. 

Cologne,  without  doubt,  is  a stinking  place, 
though  not  quite  so  bad  as  I expected.  In  this 
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respect  I do  not  think  it  much  exceeds  the 
generality  of  old  towns  on  the  continent.  The 
“Murderous  stones,”  I think,  are  scandalized; 
they  are  well-worn,  comfortable  pebbles;  and 
after  Aix,  it  is  like  having  one’s  peas  boiled. 
Returning  through  the  Juliehs  Platz,  I did  not 
forget  the  widely  known  Jean  Maria  Farina,  of 
fragrant  memory.  The  making  of  this  water  is 
now  carried  on  by  his  descendant — grandson,  or 
great-grandson.  There  are  several  other  manu- 
facturers of  the  same  name,  and  about  twenty- 
four  establishments  for  making  it  in  the  city. 
Many  of  these  are,  no  doubt,  as  good  as  the 
original,  but  some  decidedly  worse.  The  En- 
glish patronize  the  original  house,  because  it  is 
the  dearest,  and  I went  with  the  crowd.  For 
nine  francs,  I obtained  a quart  bottle  ])rettily 
done  up  with  wicker-work,  for  travelling.  His 
smaller  bottles  are  hexagons  in  shape;  this  I 
mention,  from  having  heard  that  the  “ veritable” 
could  be  distinguished,  by  the  corners  of  the 
bottles  being  well  rounded  off;  in  short,  not 
hexagons.  There  is  another  fallacy  that  I may 
mention,  viz.,  that  if  you  land  in  England  with 
an  uncorked  bottle  of  it  in  your  hand,  say  a 
wickered  quart,  using  it  as  a smelling-bottle,  you 
escape  the  duty.  I did  this;  but  having  thrown 
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a great  coat  over  both  arm  and  bottle,  it  escaped 
tlie  notice  of  the  custom-house  gentleman. 

As  we  traversed  the  lonely  and  stinking 
streets,  I rather  expected  that  my  fair  convoy 
would  sooner  or  later,  turn  to  the  right  or  left  to 
their  place  of  temporary  residence;  but  we  went 
on  and  on  together.  We  entered  the  Grand 
Royal  Hotel,  took  the  respective  keys,  mounted 
the  same  staircase  stage  after  stage,  and  finally 
discovered  that  we  were  next  door  neighbours  in 
the  same  house.  They  had  arrived  from  the 
east,  I from  the  west  the  same  evening;  and  the 
next  morning  we  were  bound  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Our  acquaintance  commenced  over 
the  bones  of  the  Magi,  and  closed  with  the  door 
of  No.  99.  Such  accidental  meetings  and  rapid 
intimacies,  are  amongst  the  most  agreeable  cir- 
cumstances of  travelling.  There  is  no  time  for 
coldness  or  reserve;  you  feel  that  you  will  be 
literally  “gone  to-morrow,”  and  that 

“The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 

The  next  we  ne’er  may  see.” 

and  make  that  moment  as  pleasant  as  you  can. 
If  this  should  ever  meet  the  eye  of  these  “ lost 
Pleiads,”  I beg  to  thank  them  for  a pleasant 
afternoon,  and  hope  for  the  good  fortune  of 
another  merry  meeting. 
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I was  told  that  the  first  steamer  up  the  river 
started  at  five  in  the  morning,  so  being  called  at 
four  I dressed  in  the  leasurely  confidence  of 
having  time  to  spare.  There  was,  however,  a 
tinkling  of  a bell  and  a puff,  })uff‘,  puff,  which  I 
did  not  much  like.  Neither  was  I reassured  by 
seeing  a procession  of  figures  moving  down  the 
quay  under  their  gingham  umbrellas  : I felt  that 
the  boat  was  going  earlier  than  I expected. 
This  was  too  true.  The  first  went  at  half-past 
four  ; and  the  people  of  the  house,  either  from 
carelessness,  or  being  in  the  interest  of  a rival 
company,  said  five.  This  is  the  way  we  are 
sacrificed  to  their  paltry  interests.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  to  them  that  one  arrives  at  Mayence 
too  late  for  the  last  train  to  go  on,  and  so  suffer 
the  inconvenience  of  sleeping  on  the  road.  They 
care  nothing  about  your  being  driven  to  take 
your  passage  in  a boat  that  stops  the  night  at 
Coblentz,  and  so  leaves  you  midway  on  your  road. 
Their  thoughts  are  on  their  own  particular 
“ Dampschifffahrt” — I hurried  down,  however, 
bag  in  hand,  and  urging  the  dilatory  porter,  but 
in  vain.  When  within  three  yards  of  the  jetty’s 
end,  the  vessel  began  to  “ walk  the  water  like  a 
thing  of  life,”  leaving  me  plante  la,  in  a heavy 
shower  of  rain,  a perspiration,  and  a passion. 
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It  has  been  said,  tliat  “ the  first  dawning  consci- 
ousness of  being  quietly  and  wholly  ‘ done,  is 
amongst  the  choice  miseries  of  human  life.  I 
felt  this,  and  gave  vent  to  some  bad  language, 
principally  addressed  to  the  porter,  who,  after 
all,  w'as  innocent,  and  partook  equally  wdth  me  in 
the  rain,  more  in  the  perspiration.  A gentle- 
man who  witnessed  the  affair,  came  up  and 
assured  me,  that  although  the  next  boat  went  at 
five,  there  was  one  from  the  Dampschifffahrt 
hard  by,  ivith  which  he  teas  connecled^  that 
would  start  at  six,  and  which  he  would  under- 
take should  land  me  at  Mayence  one  hour  at 
least  before  the  five  o’clock  boat ! I am  no 
friend  to  the  making  of  vulgar  and  offensive 
gestures,  but  in  spite  of  myself,  I felt  my  thumb 
stealing  towards  my  nose  as  he  said  this.  1 de- 
clined, but  politely  thanked  him  for  his  offer, 
envying  him  as  I went  on  board  the  steamer, 
the  “ matchless  intrepidity  of  face”  with  which 
he  made  it.*  I had  drawn  forth  a five  groschen 

* It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  his  boat  did  beat  us . they 
passed  us  before  we  reached  Coblentz,  and  must  have  reached 
Mayence  quite  as  early  as  the  time  predicted.  She  is  a French 
built  boat,  with  high-pressure  engine  ; and  I think  belongs  to 
the  Cologne  Company. 
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piece  for  the  porter  at  starting,  but  in  the  tumult 
of  bad  passions,  returned  it  to  my  pocket : follow- 
ing to  the  letter,  his  master’s  advice,  which  I 
had  copied  from  a card  inside  my  room  door. 

(literal.) 

“GRAND  ROYAL  HOTEL. 

“ In  the  interest  of  the  visitors  who  will  honour 
my  hotel  with  their  presence,  i don’t  fail  to  in- 
form them  that  they  have  not  to  give  any  drink- 
ing-money to  the  people  employed  in  my  house, 
and  that  also  the  charge  to  bring  their  luggages 
to  the  Diligence  or  Steamers  is  inclused  in  the 
account  they  have  to  pay  and  there  fore  noboddy 
can  request  some  what  to  a traveller  by  what 
pretext  it  would  be. 

C.  Dietzmann.” 

There  is  a sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort  in 
going  from  Cologne  to  Bonn  by  water.  The 
scenery  is  absolutely  without  interest ; and  by 
taking  the  railway  you  can  rise  at  a reasonable 
hour,  breakfast  comfortably,  and  reach  Bonn 
before  the  packets.  If  you  have  no  appointment 
with  St.  Ursula  and  her  virgins,  or  the  three 
kings,  or  St.  Peter;  if,  in  other  words,  you 
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have  previously  visited  the  lions  of  Cologne,  the 
best  plan  is  to  go  on  and  sleep  at  Bonn. 

I must  confess  that  hitherto  iny  disappoint- 
ments on  the  road  have  been  amply  compensated 
for  by  affording  me  a peep  at  scenes  which  I 
should  otherwise  have  missed. 

On  reaching  Bonn  we  found  the  jetty  in 
possession  of  forty  or  fifty  young  men  with  long 
hair  and  longer  pipes,  many  of  them  in  a fancy 
costume  of  black  velvet,  with  caps  of  the  same, 
having  a single  long  black  feather  sticking  up- 
right in  them.  Over  the  right  shoulder  they 
wore  black  and  white  silk  scarfs,  tied  in  a bow' 
on  the  left  side  from  whence  the  ends  depended, 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  like  a scarf  at  a funeral ; 
and  with  long  swords  by  their  sides.  They  w'ere 
mixed  altogether,  shouting,  singing,  screaming, 
dancing,  and  smoking.  When  the  vessel  came 
alongside  the  pier,  they  fell  into  some  sort  of 
order,  those  with  the  scarfs  and  rapiers  forming 
the  head  of  the  column  ; and  the  whole  brought 
up  by  a brass  band  of  music.  At  a word  of 
command  the  swords  were  drawn,  the  band  struck 
up,  and  the  whole  party,  music  and  all,  moved 
on  board  the  steamer,  of  which  they  appeared  to 
take  possession  by  marching  three  times  round 
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the  deck  with  a short  stamping  pace,  and  ac- 
companying the  music  with  a wild  and  vociferous 
song.  Altogether  they  had  the  air  of  people 
who,  the  previous  evening  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  go  home  till  morning.  They  were 
rather  more  than  maudlin,  and  armed  with  such 
fatal  weapons,  I confess  I rather  apprehended 


some  onslaught  upon  the  carpet  bags,  even  if 
the  passengers  escaped.  Ikit  they  proved  more 
peaceal)le  than  I expected : the  swords  were 
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sheathed,  and  the  warlike  movement  subsided 
into  a gallopade  of  the  whole  round  the  decks. 
From  that  time — about  eight  o’clock — till  they 
left  us  at  half-past  twelve,  they  never  ceased 
smoking  the  long  pipes,  and  frequently  dancing 
and  singing.  Some  had  huge  drinking  horns 
slung  under  their  arms,  which  they  retired  con- 
tinually to  replenish  with  either  wine  or  beer ; 
and  were  constantly  applied  to  to  keep  up  the 
steam.  Such  beard  and  whiskers  as  nature  had 
vouchsafed  to  their  tender  years,  they  sedulously 
cultivated  : no  razor  had  as  yet  touched  their 
faces,  and  in  all  probability  never  would.  One 
of  them,  a man  of  thirty,  said  to  be  a tutor,  or 
professor;  (but  whether  really  so  or  only  a student 
run  to  seed  I could  not  ascertain;)  whatever  he 
was  he  joined  as  heartily  as  the  youngest  among 
them  in  whatever  was  going  on,  though  his 
beard  to  his  waist,  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  have  brought  with  it  a little  more  sense  and 
taste. 

These  young  gentlemen  were  students  of 
Bonn,  escorting  home,  a part  of  the  way,  one  of 
their  number  who  was  leaving  the  University. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  them  dance : the  long 
hair,  tobacco-bags,  scarfs,  horns  and  feathers 
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Hying,  but  never  ceasing  to  blow  clouds  from 
the  long  pipes.  Even  when  they  sang  they 
smoked,  taking  advantage  of  the  pauses  in  the 
music  to  give  one  great  puff  together,  and  then 
on  again.  The  dramatic  effect  of  this  was  ex- 
cellent ; the  whole  group  being  suddenly  hidden 
in  a cloud,  and  then  bursting  out  in  a chorus. 
I strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
stage  directors. 

But  though  an  amusing,  it  was  a melancholy 
picture  to  see  a body  of  fine  young  lads,  some  of 
them  mere  boys,  encouraging  each  other,  and 
being  encouraged  by  their  elders,  in  such  besotted 
habits,  and  such  childish  folly.  And  yet  there 
are  English  parents,  who  send  their  sons  to 
practise  all  this  at  the  German  Universities,  and 
extol  the  system  pursued  there  as  superior  to 
our  own.  Surely  our  habits  are  better  than 
these  ! What  an  outcry  would  be  made  about 
the  uselessness  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  if  our 
under  graduates  were  to  let  their  beards  grow  ; 
and  under  the  leading  of  a tutor — wearing  one 
longer  than  any  to  be  found  in  Monmouth  Street 
— to  come  into  public  half  drunk  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  there  dance  and  screech  in  tom- 
fool dresses,  with  long  swords,  drinking  beer. 
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and  smoking  pipes  a yard  long ; exciting  the 
suppressed,  if  not  open,  ridicule  of  all  who  saw 
them.  Why,  the  lowest  form  at  Eton  would 
look  upon  such  a scene  with  contempt.  The 
smoking  seems  the  test  of  manhood,  but  I much 
doubt  if  it  does  not  detract  from  the  manhood  of 
the  smoker.  They  had  a seedy  debauched  look 
which  was  pitiable.  Neither  should  I imagine 
that  the  morning  drinking  and  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco  were  particularly  well  calculated  to 
clear  the  faculties,  and  stimulate  to  exertion  in 
their  studies.  But  admitting  the  learning  of 
both  schools  to  be  equal,  I think  an  impartial 
observer  must  admit  a trifling  balance  of  good 
taste  in  our  favour. 

Our  irregularities  as  well  as  our  amusements 
are,  at  least,  manly,  and  of  some  useful  object : 
cricket,  the  river,  the  yacht,  Melton,  the  tandem, 
the  drag,  may  be  overdone  ; but  God  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  see  them  exchanged  for  the 
pursuits  of  young  Germany.  We  have  heard 
much  of  their  exhibitions  of  ferocity,  in  duel- 
ling. In  these,  the  person  and  arms  are  com- 
pletely covered  up  and  defended,  and  the  only 
assailable  part  is  the  face  which  frequently 
carries  the  marks  of  the  quarrel  through  life. 
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These,  I suspect,  might  be  put  an  end  to  by 
prohibiting  the  padding,  and  allowing  them  to 
use  the  points,  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  sword  ; 
but  better  still  to  whip  them  and  send  them  to 
bed. 

I was  at  first  disappointed  with  the  Rhine. 
Even  the  Drachenfels  is  tamer  than  I expected 
to  find  it,  though  decidedly  the  finest  thing 
below  Coblentz.  The  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein 
is  said  to  be  impregnable.  No  doubt  it  is  so  to- 
w'ards  the  river,  where  guns  are  bristling  all 
down  the  nearly  perpendicular  bank ; but  it 
seems  rather  overlooked  by  ground  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  appears  to  rise  gradu- 
ally from  the  place  for  a distance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  yards-  Above  Coblentz  the  hills  close 
in  upon  the  river ; and  crowned  as  the  heights 
are  with  “ chiefless  castles  ” — one  may  almost 
say  in  hundreds — mixed  with  the  quaint  old 
buildings  of  the  towns  below,  the  graceful  tow- 
ers, the  rocky  cliffs,  the  vines,  the  boats,  the 
wood  and  water,  all  combined,  form  scenes  which, 
although  more  than  equalled  elsewhere  in  their 
separate  features,  are  nowhere  else  so  brought 
together  and  condensed  into  one  beautiful  whole 
as  on  the  Rhine,  between  Bonn  and  Bino-en. 

o 
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Abler  describers  have  given  the  details,  but  I 
think  the  noble  ruin  above  St.  Goar,  the  Rhein- 
fels,  one  of  the  finest  castles.  The  castle  or  toll- 
house in  the  river.  The  elegant  watch-tower  at 
Andernacht,  a town  I longed  to  explore.  Guten- 
fels,  where  “ the  Lion  of  the  North  ” thought  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  was  checked 
by  Spinola,  who  held  the  opposite  bank.  Nor 
must  I forget,  though  it  is  one  of  the  least  pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  river,  the  long  low  island 
just  above  Niewied,  where  Caesar  threw  his  cele- 
brated bridge  across,  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago ; an  example  followed  by  Lazarus  Hoche,  in 
1797?  who  forced  the  passage  at  the  same  spot, 
in  s])ite  of  the  Austrian  array.  This  able  gene- 
ral in  four  days  had  traversed  with  his  army 
thirty-five  leagues,  had  been  victorious  in  three 
battles  and  five  skirmishes,  and  taken  Wetzlar, 
where  he  suddenly  died.  His  monument  is  on 
the  low  hill  on  the  right  as  you  ascend,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  river. 

The  discovery  of  a mineral  spring  on  the  very 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  invalids  may  take 
their  water-medicine  surrounded  with  the  beau- 
ties of  the  river  scenery,  has  long  been  a desi- 
deratum ; and  it  is  supplied  at  Assmans-hausen. 
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What  the  qualities  of  this  newly  found  water  may 
be  I cannot  tell,  but  the  wine  of  the  place  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  not  so  delicately  Havoured  as  the 
red  wine  of  the  Ahr,  but  is  the  strongest  of  the 
Rhenish  red  wines.  The  Duke  of  Nassau  is 
aware  that  the  mineral  waters  are  the  most  valu- 
able products  of  his  dominions,  and  he  has  the 
sagacity  to  hunt  up  as  many  springs  as  he  can. 
We  met  none  of  the  huge  rafts  on  the  river.  I 
saw  thirteen  horses  drawing  one  barge.  At 
Bingen  the  river  opens  again  : the  Mouse  Tower, 
where  the  Bishop  of  Mainz  was  eaten  by  rats, 
being  the  last  object  of  interest  before  arriving  at 
Bieberich.  You  have  a distant  view  of  Johan- 
nisberg,  to  set  the  traveller’s  mouth  watering; 
and  also  of  Steinberg,  producing  a wine  of  equal 
merit.  Let  us  bumble  individuals  never  hope 
to  taste  the  best  specimens  of  either.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  they  can  be  procured  at  inns, 
how’ever  enormous  the  charge  put  upon  the  in- 
ferior wines  bearing  their  names  : they  find  their 
way  into  the  cellars  of  those  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  them.  The  Steinberger  is  produced 
from  about  one  hundred  acres.  In  1836,  a pipe, 
containing  about  six  hundred  bottles,  was  sold  by 
the  Duke  of  Nassau  for  500/. — 16s.  4c/.  a bottle. 
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At  llieberich  the  Duke  of  Nassau  has  a palace 
standing  close  to  the  river,  on  a terrace.  This 
is  the  place  to  stop  at,  if  going  to  Wiesbaden, 
from  whence  it  is  distant  about  four  English 
miles  ; and  a good  omnibus  takes  you  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  omnibus  being  con- 
nected with  the  steam-boat  company,  is  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  So  little  do  the  people 
on  board  know  about  anything  except  their  own 
immediate  concerns,  that  I was  told  by  the 
“ conductor  ” it  was  two  German  miles  to  Wies- 
baden, and  would  take  two  hours.  One  of  the 
waiters  said  a league,  and  would  take  twenty 
minutes. 

The  road  is  hilly  but  very  good.  The  fare 
from  Cologne  to  Mayence,  to  which  I took  my 
place,  knowing  nothing  about  Bieberich,  is  nine 
thalers,  fourteen  groschen ; IZ.  8s.  6cZ.  The 
dinner,  wines,  &c.,  on  board,  are  good,  and 
charges  moderate.  Like  omnibuses  these  steam- 
ers have  each  a conductor,  who  sees  to  the  lug- 
gage and  the  fares.  The  man  at  the  helm  is 
seated  at  his  work  in  an  arm-chair  capable  of 
holding  two : he  only  wants  a roof  to  render  his 
situation  very  comfortable.  The  wheel  is  hori- 
zontal, instead  of  perpendicular,  as  with  us,  and 
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the  machinery  employed  renders  it  very  easy  to 
work. 


As  I get  deeper  into  the  country  the  beards 
and  pipes  get  longer.  Stopping  at  one  little 
village,  a man  was  seen  running  at  his  utmost 
speed  to  reach  the  steamer  in  time,  while  the 
captain  and  passengers  called  to  hasten  him. 
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He  was  a little  fiit  man,  encumbered  with  two 
carpet  bags,  a heavy  cloak  under  one  arm,  and 
an  umbrella  and  stick  under  the  other,  while  he 
held  an  enormous  pipe  in  his  mouth.  How  he 
contrived  to  do  all  this  with  only  two  hands  is  a 
mystery  ; but  he  never  ceased  smoking.  Though 
pretty  w'ell  blown  himself,  he  blew  a cloud  all  the 
way  he  came. 
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WIKSBADEN BOHEMIAN  GLASSES CHOICE  OF 

A GLASS — BATHS SPUING  ON  FIRE— TABLE 

d’hote SONNENBERG  — KURSAAL AMUSE- 
MENTS  APARTMENTS — A MULLED  BATH 

LIFE  AT  SCHWALBACH  — SCHLANGENBAI) 

THUNDER  STORM RAILWAA"  TO  PHIANKFORT 

EXCURSION  TO  LANGENSCH  WAI.LB  ACH  — 

ROAD  TO  SCHWALBACH  WINE-SPRING  

TICKET  FOR  SOUl»  - FRANKFORT. 

At  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  or  Englisher  Hoff, 
or  English  Hotel,  at  ^Viesbaden ; a remarkably 
quiet  house,  though  full.  There  is  no  table 
d’hote,  but  families  can  have  a dinner  sent  in 
from  a restaurateur’s.  There  is  a small  coffee- 
room  for  the  bachelors.  Though  within  a few 
yards  of  the  Kochbrunnen,  it  does  not  look  down 
upon  the  well,  as  one  or  two  other  hotels  do. 
I’he  best  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  com- 
fortable, and  English  is  spoken,  or  pretended  to 
be  spoken,  by  all  about  the  house.  This  I think 
a disadvantage,  for  I always  find  it  easier  to 
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make  myself  understood  where  the  acquired  lan- 
guage is  French  instead  of  English.  The  land- 
lord speaks  our  language  perfectly. 

At  six  this  morning  I hastened  to  the  cele- 
brated Kochbrunnen,  or  boiling  spring,  and  found 
the  drinkers  hard  at  work.  Five  young  women 
had  as  much  as  they  could  manage  to  supply  the 
thirsty  throng.  They  receive  the  glasses  on 
trays,  and  descend  a few  steps  to  fdl  them  in  the 
smoking  cauldron.  Glasses  are  not  supplied  to 
you,  as  at  Aix,  but  everybody  purchase  their 
own.  Baskets  are  on  the  spot,  containing  them 
of  every  size,  shape,  and  colour,  from  the  com- 
monest white  to  the  most  beautiful  red,  green, 
blue,  yellow,  or  variegated  Bohemian  ; but  such 
is  the  heat  of  the  water  that  many  are  cracked 
on  their  first  seasoning.  To  drink  chicken  broth 
out  of  a handsome  Bohemian  glass,  I thought 
was  an  anomaly  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
singularity  and  inconvenience,  should  certainly 
have  come  provided  with  a bason  and  spoon. 
The  first  taste  is  that  of  plain  hot  water  with 
salt  in  it ; afterwards  the  palate  discovers  a very 
slight  flavour  of  the  weakest  broth.  It  is  far 
from  disagreeable,  if  sipped  quite  hot  from  the 
spring,  but  not  so  pleasant  if  allowed  to  cool  suf- 
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liciently  to  admit  of  taking  it  in  a drauglit.  In 
any  place  but  Wiesbaden  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  see  some  hundreds  of  people  slowly  walking 
about  with  tumblers  of  hot  water  in  their  hands, 
sipping  as  they  go  ; but  everybody  does  it,  and 
the  singularity  ceases.  I paused  some  time  in 
the  choice  of  a tumbler,  and  watched  the  taste  of 
other  purchasers.  A large  English  family  were 
making  their  selection,  no  easy  matter  where  so 
many  different  tastes  were  concerned,  and  such 
variety  of  choice.  At  last  they  were  suited,  and 
the  little  pet  girl  made  happy  in  the  prospect  of 
taking  her  draught  out  of  a beautiful  scarlet,  the 
very  gem  of  the  basket.  I watched  with  interest 
this  trayful  of  new  troops  going  into  action  : they 
all  came  up  bumpers  but  one.  Alas  ! it  was  the 
red  Bohemian ; he  had  given  way  in  the  trial, 
and  his  water  was  oozing  out  like  Bob  Acre’s 
valour.  The  comic  expression  of  sorrow  in  the 
little  girl’s  face,  as  the  tears  slowly  ran  down  her 
cheeks,  would  have  been  laughable  if  it  had  not 
been  so  very  distressing. 

\ oil  should  choose  a tumbler  that  you  can 
recognise  amongst  a trayful.  I observed,  as  I 
looked  on,  that  the  gaudy  dressers  chose  the 
gayest  glasses,  and  the  little  men  ambitiously 
took  the  largest.  Rings,  and  chains,  and  breast- 
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pins  were  mostly  accompanied  by  flaming  tum- 
blers, and  a bonnet  with  gay  ribbons  and  gaudy 
flowers  generally  went  with  a speckled  Bohe- 
mian. Some  had  various  devices,  crests  or  pri- 
vate marks  on  their  glasses.  I could  not  help 
fancying  that  an  insight  to  a person’s  character 
might  be  arrived  at  by  his  choice  of  a glass;  so 
I chose  one  of  the  plain  and  upright  kind — that 
])eing  what  I aspire  to,  however  indifferently  I 
may  carry  it  out.  Having  got  my  dose,  I moved 
slowly  on  with  the  rest.  There  is  a band  of 
eight  musicians,  lazy  fellows,  who  languidly 
soothe  the  drinkers  with  their  harmony.  I was 
])leased  to  see  that  six  out  of  the  eight  had  their 
tumblers  of  water  before  them  on  the  music- 
stand,  which  they  sipped  between  the  pieces. 
My  theory,  I imagined,  was  somewhat  borne  out 
by  them.  The  same  impulse  which  had  moved 
a man  to  select  a large  instrument,  had  induced 
him  to  choose  a large  tumbler.  The  French 
horn  and  bassoon  had  noble  goblets,  while  the 
tenor  flute  was  contented  with  a custard-glass. 
Unfortunately  the  bass  horn  drank  no  water. 
This  place  is  an  hour  earlier  than  Aix.  The 
band  plays  from  six  till  seven,  after  which  they 
depart  with  their  music  and  glasses.  The  walk 
is  very  pretty  amongst  the  fresh  gardens,  and  the 
scene  about  the  well  gay  and  lively. 
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From  the  drinking  I went  to  the  bath  : but 
what  a wretched  place  ! The  long  room  is  oc- 
cupied with  two  rows  of  water-boxes,  with  a path 
between  them,  and  the  space  allowed  you  to 
dress  upon  is  a yard  square.  How  different 
from  the  luxurious  old  vaults  at  Aix.  I went  in 
at  28  of  Reaumur,  and  experienced  a curious 
sensation  : though  the  water  felt  warm,  a dis- 
agreeable chill  was  felt  at  the  stomach,  which 
gradually  spread  over  the  limbs,  and  I was  glad 
to  get  out  in  twenty  minutes.  I felt  a shivering 
for  nearly  an  hour,  even  after  a good  breakfast. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  retire  to  bed,  or  at  least  to 
keep  warm  in  your  room,  after  bathing.  What 
a singular  difference  in  the  feeling  produced  by 
this  water  as  compared  to  that  of  Aix  ! There 
the  warmth  of  the  body  increased  as  you  re- 
mained in  the  bath  ; and  on  leaving  it,  a luxu- 
rious sense  of  heat  induced  one  to  prolong  the 
operation  of  dressing. 

To-day  I am  not  so  well.  We  shall  see  ; but 
the  epitaph  occurs  to  me — 

“ Stava  bene, 

Per  star  meglio 
Sto  qui.” 
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Five  tumblers  this  morning.  The  more  you 
drink  of  this  hot  water  the  colder  you  get.  It 
was  again  the  same  in  the  bath : I let  in  more 
hot  w'ater,  but  the  cold  crept  over  me.  It  is  an 
odd  sensation  that  of  boiling  and  shivering  at  the 
same  time.  I came  out  with  my  hands  shrivelled 
like  a washerwoman’s.  These  are  the  same 
baths  the  “ old  man  ” bathed  in.  The  bathers 
are  very  discreet  behind  their  half-inch  scant- 
ling : now  and  then  there  is  a female  titter,  or  a 
gentleman  puffing  and  spitting  as  he  washes  his 
head.  Once  the  silence  was  broken  in  a start- 
ling way.  There  was  a smart  ring  of  a bell,  and 
when  the  bath-man  looked  in,  a voice  addressed 
him  in  no  soothing  tones. 

Why,  this  bath  runs  out.” 

“ Yais,  runs,  yais.” 

“ But  I tell  you  it  runs  out.” 

“ Yais.” 

“ Why,  you  stupid  old  fool,  I tell  you 
it’s  running  out,  and  I shall  be  left  high  and 
dry.” 

“ Yais,  dry  ? Oh,  yais  ! Ah  ! ” 

I suppose  that  at  this  period  the  truth  dawned 
upon  the  old  man,  and  he  set  matters  to  rights, 
for  I heard  no  more. 
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Our  Jewish  waitress  speaks  English,  which  she 
studies  all  the  winter.  Thinking  of  the  bath 
scene  of  the  morning,  I made  a malicious  experi- 
ment upon  her  acquirements. 

“It  was  quite  true  that  the  Kochbrunnen  was 
on  fire  last  night  ” 

“ Oh,  yais.” 

What  a retort  there  was,  if  it  had  only  oc- 
curred to  her. 

I find  that  the  dinners  sent  from  the  restaura- 
teur’s are  so  bad,  everything  swimming  in  fat, 
that  1 am  driven  to  a table  d’hote  again,  lletter 
to  be  ill  from  good  things  than  to  be  made  sick 
by  bad  ones.  “ Plures  crapula” — but  never 
mind. 

On  an  arch  over  a narrow  road  facing  an  angle 
of  this  house,  is  written — 


“ Einf’ahrt 

Gast  und  bad  bans  zur  Rose.” 

Seeing  every  day,  about  four,  a number  of 
well-dressed  people  hastening  that  way,  I deter- 
mined to  join  the  procession,  and  see  what  was 
going  on  under  the  Rose.  I soon  found  myself 
in  a large  saloon,  and  sitting  at  table  with  at  least 
fifty  English,  and  no  individual  of  any  other 
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nation  whatever.  Other  people  dine  at  one,  and 
])ay  a florin  (Is.  8d.)  each  ; we  are  contented 
with  their  leavings  at  four,  and  pay  forty  kreut- 
zers  extra  for  the  indulgence.  The  dinner  was 
indifferent,  the  bouillie  (that  best  of  continental 
dishes)  tough,  the  pauses  long,  the  attendance 
not  excellent.  As  I am  daily  driven  to  ask  ray- 
self,  “ Where  shall  I dine  ? ” I mean  to  try  a 
fresh  place  every  day. 

This  morning  I mounted  to  six  tumblers. 
They  talk  of  this  water  being  easy  of  digestion  ; 
which  I doubt,  feeling  very  much  as  if  I were 
enceint.  My  bath  had,  for  the  first  time,  the 
true  unbroken  scum  upon  it  so  much  insisted 
upon  by  the  experienced  bather  as  an  evidence 
that  nobody  has  been  in  the  same  water  before 
you.  It  looked  as  if  the  housemaid  had  emptied 
the  dust-pan  upon  it.  I could  not  persuade  the 
])ig-headed  old  man  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
30.  He  laid  his  finger  upon  his  forehead,  and, 
looking  upward,  said,  “ Phew ! ” but  whether  I 
was  to  shoot  aloft  like  a rocket,  or  succumb  in  an 
apoplexy,  did  not  appear.  I gave  up  the  point 
and,  when  in  the  bath,  screwed  up  the  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  comfort  required. 

The  walk  to  Sonnenberg,  a ruined  castle, 
about  a mile  and  a half,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
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about  AViesbaden.  The  path  commences  beliind 
the  Kursaal,  goes  through  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  that  establishment,  winds  along  the  valley 
through  fields  and  gardens,  and  carries  you, 
without  impediment,  by  the  easiest  slopes  all 
over  the  ruins.  There  are  abundance  of  seats 
by  the  way,  and  to  these  are  added  tables  when 
you  reach  the  castle,  under  the  impression  that 
a little  refreshment  may  be  agreeable  ; this  a 
cafe  or  gasthaus  below  will  furnish.  The  walks 
about  the  place  are  pretty,  and,  for  fine  fresh  air 
and  extensive  view,  that  to  the  Platte,  the 
Duke’s  hunting-seat,  is  recommended.  The 
Kursaal,  which  is  nearly  half  a mile  from  the 
Kochhrunnen  spring,  is,  in  its  interior,  very 
splendid.  The  large  saloon  is  defective  in  light 
by  day,  and  shows  to  much  greater  advantage  at 
night.  I see  hut  little  play  here  ; though  the 
tables  are  always  well  surrounded,  it  is  principally 
by  the  curious.  On  Sundays  an  extra  roulette 
table  is  put  on  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
holiday  folks  from  Mayence  and  Frankfort.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  these  are  Jews.  The 
table  d’hote  in  this  large  saloon  at  one  on  Sun- 
days is  worth  visiting ; it  is  not  unusual  for  two 
hundred  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  the  price  is 
one  florin — Is.  hd. 
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The  best  table  d’hote  I have  yet  discovered 
inWiesbaden  is  that  of  the  Quatre  Saisons  at  four, 
the  arrangments  and  fare  of  which  are  excellent, 
though  the  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  at 
the  Kursaal.  Those  who  prefer  to  feed  in  peace 
and  quietness  rather  than  in  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  a table  d’hote,  may  do  so  with  great 
comfort  in  the  cafe  of  the  Kursaal,  where  they 
serve  you  “ a la  carte  ” well  and  reasonably. 

The  scene  behind  the  Kursaal  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  is  exceedingly  gay  in  the  fine  even- 
ings. Here  people  are  sipping  coffee  by  hundreds, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  loungers 
and  promenaders  are  in  thousands.  It  is  a pic- 
turesque scene  of  busy  idleness, 

“ And  labour  only  is  to  kill  the  time  ; ” 

though  I do  not  observe  that 

“ Labour  sore  it  is  and  weaiy  woe” 

in  this ' “ Castle  of  Indolence.”  There  are 
abundant  means  of  destroying  the  enemy — flirt- 
ing, roulette,  champagne,  soft  music,  and  feeding 
the  carp.  Perhaps  the  last  may  be  recommended 
for  its  innocence,  and  it  is  not  unamusing  to 
watch  the  fish  and  water-fowl  contending  for 
l)iscuits.  The  ducks  get  the  worst  of  it,  and 
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have  a foolish  air  of  discomfiture  when  half  a 
dozen  brown  blunt  noses  are  tbrust  up  from 
below,  and  not  only  swim  off  triumphantly  with 
the  prize,  but  topple  them  over  without  ceremony 
in  the  scramble. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Kursaal  have  not  the 
liberality,  as  at  Aix,  of  providing  newspapers 
for  their  visitors  ; there  is,  however,  a reading- 
room  in  the  house  open  to  subscribers.  The 
shops  in  the  arcade  leading  towards  the  Kursaal 
are  well  supplied  with  almost  everything  you  can 
want,  but  contain  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  Bohemian  glass  in  every  variety  of  colour. 
The  most  expensive  is  that  in  which  many  colours 
are  united  in  the  same  article.  The  theatre  is 
badly  attended ; few  people  preferring  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  a playhouse  to  the  pure  air  of  the 
promenades. 

The  town  is  neat  and  well  kept,  and  has  the 
holiday  air  of  a place  half-filled  with  pleasure 
seekers.  The  buildings  are  bright  and  gay  and 
modern,  excepting  the  old  Roman  wall  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  which  reminds  us  that  Drusus 
took  his  chicken  broth  here  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  Duke  of  Nassau  has  a palace  strangely 
situated  in  the  market-place,  but  he  resides  at 
Biberich.  He  and  his  young  Duchess  are  de- 
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servedly  popular.  He  is  a sensible  man  ; he 
holds  out  every  inducement  to  strangers  to  visit 
his  dominions,  and  wisely  makes  their  stay 
agreeable.  The  monstrous  humbug  of  the  pass- 
port system  is  here  unknown — at  least,  it  is  not 
acted  upon  as  regards  visitors.  Mine  has  never 
been  inquired  for  since  I entered  the  dutchy, 
and  I hear  that  they  are  not  required  in  travel- 
ling through  it.  Pity  the  example  of  this  young 
prince  is  not  more  generally  followed.  I have 
not  quite  forgotten  the  cool  impudence  of  the 
Jack-in-office  at  Antwerp. 

There  are  said  to  be  five  hundred  English  at 
present  in  Wiesbaden  : this  I think  an  exagge- 
ration. The  place,  however,  is  very  full,  and 
families  have  to  try  more  than  one  hotel  if  seve- 
ral rooms  are  required.  For  one  bed-room  of 
rather  small  size,  combining  the  sitting-room  in 
its  arrangements  of  sofa,  tables,  chairs,  &c.  I 
pay  ten  florins  a-week  (I7s-  6d.).  A French- 
man complained  that,  at  one  of  the  large  hotels, 
they  charged  him  thirty-five  florins  a-week  for 
an  apartment  moderately  furnished,  with  a sleep- 
ing cabinet  adjoining,  and  looking  into  the  large 
square  towards  the  Kursaal.  This  is  considered 
exorbitant — nearly  21.  a-week. 

The  douche  baths  here  are  very  inferior  to 
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those  of  Aix.  Instead  of  the  hot  water  coming 
down  upon  you  in  a heavy  volume  from  a great 
height,  it  is  pumped  into  your  water-box  from  a 
small  sort  of  lire- engine  in  the  passage,  worked 
by  the  attendant,  and  the  hose  going  through 
the  door.  An  Irish  gentleman  with  a chronic 
rheumatism  complains  that,  for  two  months,  they 
have  been  in  this  manner  ineffectually  “ ])laying 
the  deuche'''  with  him. 

No  good  general  view  of  Wiesbaden  can  be 
obtained  from  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  little  village  of  Sonnenberg  affords  some 
subjects  for  drawing,  particularly  the  old  tower 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  houses  ; but  there  is 
scarcely  a village  in  this  country  that  is  not  pic- 
turesque with  quaint  and  curious  architecture  ; 
and  how  much  more  so  those  old  towers  of  the 
Rhine  with  their  Roman  stonework,  mixed  with 
the  eccentric  fancies  of  the  middle  ages. 

Took  an  open  carriage  with  a pair  of  stout 
horses  to  Langenschwalbach.  They  have  their 
turnpikes  here,  though  sometimes  without  the 
gate.  Just  outside  the  town  we  drew  up  at  a 
house  where  a pole  of  striped  blue  and  orange — 
the  Nassau  colours — and  much  rcsemblins:  a 

o 

stout  barber’s  pole,  marked  the  barrier.  Here  a 
head  in  a nightcap  presented  itself  at  the  single 
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open  pane  of  a window,  and  a small  leathern 
landing-net  with  a long  handle  was  thrust  forth 
to  receive  the  coachman’s  money.  This  was 
cautiously  hauled  in,  and  the  change  given  out 
by  the  same  convenience.  After  a mile  or  two 
through  the  fertile  fields,  abounding  with  every 
sort  of  crop,  and  without  hedges  or  fences  of 
any  kind,  you  get  amongst  the  hills,  and  toil 
upwards  for  several  miles  amids  t a wild  forest 
scenery. 

The  Duke’s  hunting  seat,  the  “ Platte,”  ap- 
pears on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  right;  and 
the  whole  district  is  understood  to  be  amply 
stored  with  deer  and  other  game.  We  met 
more  than  one  person  carrying  dead  roebucks 
towards  the  town.  With  German  horses  and  a 
German  postillion  this  ascent  is  tedious.  On  sur- 
mounting the  long  hill,  an  open  bleak  country 
presents  itself,  partially  cultivated,  and  with 
occasional  patches  of  wood  upon  the  hill  sides. 
At  ten  miles  you  plunge  into  Langenschwalbach 
(Long-swallow’s-brook).  Leaving  my  carriage 
at  the  first  large  hotel  that  presents  itself  (the 
European),  I hurried  down  the  path  to  the  left, 
guided  by  the  fragrance  of  mignonette,  to  a 
small  house  absolutely  filled  with  tumblers  of  all 
colours,  and  with  a table  full  of  them  before  the 
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door.  In  front  is  the  “Wein  Brunnen,”  a 
circular  basin,  in  which  nature  sends  up  a light 
white  wine  of  a peculiar  vintage,  considerably 
charged  with  gas.  It  is  cold  and  deliciously 
refreshing,  better  than  selter  water,  and  a little 
less  “ fruity”  than  the  weaker  kinds  of  Rhenish. 
It  is  a spring  to  tempt  a man  into  a vow  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  liquors  but  those  of  nature’s 
providing.  I have  tasted  the  wine  spring  of  St. 
Galmier,  in  France,  which  I think  inferior  to 
this,  though  sweeter.  After  a couple  of  bump- 
ers, I hastened  to  the  bath-house,  anxious  for  a 
plunge  into  the  Mulligatawny  soup  we  have 
heard  so  much  of. 

Strange  tricks  we  play  with  the  stomach  and 
person  in  this  country.  I began  the  day  with 
four  tumblers  of  natural  chicken  broth,  and  a bath 
of  the  same,  at  Wiesbaden.  This  was  followed 
by  a couple  of  glasses  of  mineral  wine,  and  a 
plunge  into  Mulligatawny  soup  at  Schwalbach : 
more  natural  wine  after  dinner,  for  finding  the 
“ ordinaire”  very  ordinary  indeed  at  the  hotel,  I 
adjourned  to  the  well  to  conclude  my  potations, 
and  I proposed  to  finish  the  evening  with  a good 
wash  in  snake  broth  at  Schlangenbad.  But  the 
Mulligatawny  is  not  so  easily  had.  The  old  bath- 
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master  looks  over  his  huge  day-book,  and  finds 
that  every  bath  is  engaged,  while  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen are  impatiently  pacing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, looking  at  their  watches,  and  prepared  to 
seize  upon  the  baths  at  the  moment  they  are  booked 
for  them,  or  to  a certainty,  some  vigilant  substi- 
tute will  take  their  place.  Possession  in  this 
case  is  something  more  than  nine  points  of  the 
law,  and  the  tenants  in-tail  were  naturally  on  the 
alert  to  guard  against  any  attempt  at  “ primer 
seisin."” 

Singular  to  say,  not  a soul  about  the  place 
speaks  either  French  or  English,  but  through 
the  kindness  of  an  English  lady,  I was  put  into 
the  way  of  getting  my  ticket  for  soup,  and  I 
hastened  to  unmake  my  toilet,  to  prevent  any 
chance  of  an  ejectment.  The  bath  rooms  are 
comfortable,  completely  separate  from  each  other, 
and  provided  with  sofas,  on  which  it  is  recom- 
mended to  recline  for  some  time  after  leaving 
the  water.  I was  particularly  cautioned  to  lie 
still  in  the  yellow-brown  liquor — no  kicking  and 
plunging  as  is  advised  elsewhere,  but  to  allow 
the  bubbles  of  gas  to  settle  all  over  your  person, 
and  not  send  them  crackling  and  fizzing  off'  as 
you  do  by  the  least  motion.  The  object  is  to 
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rise  from  the  bath  covered  with  beads,  like  a 
V^enetian  purse.  In  spite  of  this  caution,  I 
could  not  help  groping  about  for  the  chicken 
and  rice.  But  I had  soon  enough  of  it:  before 
the  expiration  of  three  minutes,  I felt  a flush 
upon  the  face,  and  gradually  increasing  fulness 
about  the  temple:  a throbbing  followed,  and  a 
slight  movement  of  the  room;  and  remembering 
the  warning  “Phew!”  of  my  aged  friend  at 
Wiesbaden,  I scrambled  out  just  in  time  to  see 
the  sofa,  and  the  room,  and  the  soup-tureen, 
dancing  a measure  to  a humming  music  in  my 
ears.  In  a few  minutes  these  symptoms  disap- 
peared. Bathing  in  curry  is  not  to  be  rashly 
indulged  in.  Subsequently,  I found  out  that  it 
was  the  wine  spring  warmed  up,  and  no  wonder 
it  affected  my  head.  I suspect,  that  this  refine- 
ment of  mulling  his  bath  did  not  occur  to 
“ Maudlin  Clarence.” 

From  the  bath  to  the  Pauline  spring:  it  is  as 
good,  as  cool,  and  refreshing  as  the  other;  in 
fact  I can  discover  no  difference,  and  both,  like 
lobsters,  turn  red  in  boiling. 

At  the  table  d’hote  at  one,  the  majority  of 
guests  were  English.  I sat  next  to  a pretty 
lively  young  lady,  from  Frankfort,  whose  white 
skin,  she  informed  me,  had  lately  undergone  a 
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thorough  bleaching  at  Schlangenbad.  It  is  the 
fashion  at  Schwalbach  to  sally  forth  immediately 
after  dinner  for  a walk  or  ride — not  the  dawdling 
promenade  work,  but  a stretch  of  some  miles 
over  the  hills. 

After  a glass  or  two  at  the  well,  which  I 
preferred  to  the  indifferent  “ pissporter  ” of  the 
table  d’hote,  I took  my  station  upon  a command- 
ing eminence,  and  could  trace  the  groups  of 
gaudily  dressed  donkeys  and  their  no  less  gay 
riders,  winding  slowly  among  the  mountains ; 
and  follow  the  pink  parasols  as  they  flashed  out 
from  the  woods.  But  what  disgusts  me,  is  to 
see  a heavy,  fat  man,  “a  full  acorn’d  hore^  a 
German  one  ” — pipe  in  mouth,  going  out  for  his 
evening  ride — the  poor  donkey  tottering  under 
his  gross  burden,  and  making  an  echellon  move- 
ment along  the  street,  as  he  vainly  tries  to  screw 
his  tail  out  of  reach  of  the  boy  who  follows  with 
merciless  bludgeon. 

Plenty  of  exercise  is  required  with  these 
strong  waters,  but  I doubt  the  expediency  of 
taking  it  so  immediately  after  dinner.  I confess 
myself  to  be  of  the  good  old  sit-awhile  system. 
I like  the  situation  of  Schwalbach : shut  into  a 
narrow  winding  valley  by  the  encroaching  hills; 
and  unable  to  expand  laterally,  it  has  drawn 
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itself  out  to  a great  length  along  the  course  of 
the  little  brook;  which,  with  the  swallows,  gives 
the  place  a name.  This,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  village,  runs  under  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  is  covered  with  a rude  flooring  of  plank. 

For  those  whose  determination  is  not  to  the 
head  these  iron  springs  do  wonders.  My  kind 
interpreter  at  the  baths  informed  me,  that  from 
being  carried  about  helpless  from  room  to  room, 
she  could  now  walk  over  the  hills  with  the  best 
of  them.  With  such  water,  such  air,  and  such 
exercise,  people  must  be  well.  The  village 
itself  is  sultry,  and  full  of  flies,  a disgrace  to  the 
swallows,  who  are  very  numerous.  Perhaps  they 
drink  too  hard  of  the  Wein  Brunnen,  and  be- 
come lazy. 

The  society,  as  far  as  I saw  of  it,  at  Schwal- 
bach,  seemed  sociable.  At  our  hotel  everybody 
appeared  to  know  everybody,  and  there  was 
great  freedom  of  chat  at  dinner.  I would  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  my  fair  country- 
women, that  when  they  speak  at  a table  d’hote, 
of  living  at  such  or  such  a “ Biid-Haus,”  they 
should  open  their  a’s,  and  give  them  the  true 
German  breadth. 

A good  road  leads  to  Schlangenbad ; indeed 
all  the  roads  that  I have  travelled  on  are  good. 
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I brought  away  some  pieces  of  quartz,  as  white 
as  statuary  marble,  which  was  piled  in  heaps  by 
the  road-side  for  mending  it.  Schlangenbad  is 
shut  in  more  closely  by  hills  than  Schwalbach, 
and  they  are  covered  with  wood.  I do  not, 
however,  like  the  place:  the  half-dozen  hotels 
and  bath-houses  are  in  one  bunch,  with  the  road 
passing  through  the  midst.  They  all  overlook 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  privacy  or  retirement. 
I am  satisfied  it  is  a place  for  scandal.  In 
walking  down  the  road,  you  feel  as  if  sculling 
your  little  punt  amongst  a fleet  of  three-deckers, 
who  have  all  run  out  their  guns  to  give  you  a 
broadside  as  you  pass. 

I was  soon  in  the  far-famed  water,  and  confess 
to  some  addition  of  self-love,  though  escaping 
the  fate  of  Narcissus.  It  does  give  you  a 
brilliancy  which  you  never  had  before.  Let  any 
one,  after  taking  the  “ premier  pas,”  look  down, 
and  see  if  he  is  not  reminded  of  Guido,  or  the 
dead  flesh  of  Rubens.  The  softness  of  the  water 
is  exaggerated.  Feed  no  hopes  of  going  into  it 
sackcloth,  and  coming  out  satin.  It  is  not  softer 
than  the  water  of  Wiesbaden,  or  so  soft  as  that 
of  Aix.  The  bath,  however,  is  truly  delicious, 
soothing,  pure,  and  sweet;  and  I lay  in  it  a 
happy  sixty-five  minutes.  The  taste  is  that  of 
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brook  water,  vapid,  and  to  my  palate,  not  excel- 
lent. I brought  away  a bottle  full  to  try  upon 
the  freckles  of  an  English  face. 

The  evening  was  lowering  after  a sultry  day, 
and  before  we  cleared  the  valley,  a furious 
tempest  set  in.  The  dust  was  swept  up  in 
whirlwinds;  and  as  my  driver  was  encumbering 
himself  with  a large  cloak,  he  was  fairly  blown 
off  his  legs.  T have  heard  louder  thunder  in  a 
storm  off*  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  never  in 
any  tropical  or  other  country,  have  I seen  more 
beautiful  lightning.  As  we  descended  between 
the  woody  hills,  the  storm  was  before  us  in  all 
its  magnificence.  The  pale  blue  streams  made 
quite  a maze  upon  the  face  of  the  black  cloud; 
and  when  they  passed  zigzagging  over  the  val- 
ley, they  seemed  like  fiery  serpents  springing 
from  wood  to  wood.  We  returned  to  Wiesba- 
den through  Bieberich  in  a torrent,  and  saw 
several  trees  blown  down  by  the  road-side. 

This  morning  at  six,  I was  conveyed  to  the 
railway  station,  just  beyond  the  town,  in  the 
most  stupendous  omnibus  it  has  yet  been  my 
fortune  to  see.  To  say  that  it  could  contain 
with  ease,  and  without  any  distention  of  its 
stomach,  the  body  of  one  of  our  Rovers  or 
Atlasses,  is  no  exaggeration.  At  the  back  is  a 
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staircase,  furnished  with  a hand-rail,  to  enable 
the  conductor  and  porters  to  reach  the  roof  and 
arrange  the  luggage.  This  machine  is  drawn 
by  three  horses  abreast. 

There  are  four  classes  of  carriages  on  this 
railway.  Few  people  go  in  the  first,  which  is 
only  different  from  the  second,  in  having  divi- 
sions to  the  seats:  the  cushions,  furniture,  &c., 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  third  class  have 
cushions  on  the  seats,  and  curtains  at  the  side, 
but  no  windows;  and  even  the  fourth  class  have 
a roof  and  curtains.  The  fare  of  the  first  class, 
which  I rashly  took,  was  five  francs  to  Frank- 
fort, under  thirty  miles.  In  half  an  hour  }mu 
pass  the  outskirts  of  Mayence,  and  then  through 
some  beautiful  gardens  and  hop  grounds  to  a fine 
open  country,  in  which  stands  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  At  half-past  seven  I found  myself  un- 
encumbered with  luggage,  and  adrift  in  the  city 
of  Frankfort,  and  chance  conducted  me  to  take 
my  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  de  TEmpereur  Ro- 
main ; a dirty  house,  full  of  flies. 

Frankfort  is  a place  to  stay  at  least  a week  in : 
one  who  can  handle  a pencil  might  remain  for 
months  without  exhausting  the  endless  subjects 
of  the  old  houses.  The  town  is  a curious  union 
of  old  and  young — of  January  and  I\Iay:  a 
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tottering  old  gentleman  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  has  taken  to  himself  a flashy  young  wife  of 
the  present  day.  The  bride  keeps  as  far  away 
from  him  as  she  can ; she  does  not  shew  herself 
much  below  the  Ziel,  but  the  old  fellow  hugs 
himself  in  his  dirty  and  faded  finery,  and  seems 
content  with  things  as  they  are.  I delight  in 
these  quaint  old  gables,  curious  figures  and  faces 
in  the  little  nooks  and  corners,  and  especially  in 
the  brow-beating  houses  of  the  Jews  quarter. 
What  close,  stived-up  streets — so  narrow  that 
you  can  touch  both  walls  at  once:  what  cages  of 
iron  bars  to  protect  their  windows : what  massive 
iron  shutters  and  huge  padlocks,  and  iron-bound 
chests  offered  for  sale,  telling  of  hoards  of  ducats 
and  golden  crowns,  when  the  Frankfort  Jew  was 
the  wealthiest  of  the  earth.  Some  of  these 
houses,  still  bearing  evidence  of  their  former 
splendour  in  their  close  quarters,  are  shut  up,  or 
used  only  as  warehouses.  They  are  rusting  and 
rotting  away  with  neglect  and  dirt. 

Do  me  the  favour  to  step  this  way — that  is 
if  you  have  any  feeling  for  such  old  places, 
and  can  see  beauty  in  the  dark  deep  shadows, 
where  a ray  of  sunshine  looking  in,  seems  like  a 
flaming  sword — if  you  have  a delicate  nose,  bet- ' 
ter  remain  with  the  young  bride. 
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Step  down  this  street  out  of  the  Ziel,  nearly 
opposite  the  Russian  Hotel,  where  you  see  a 
figure  at  the  corner,  in  an  Oriental  costume, 
holding  out  a pistol.  We  soon  come  to  a fanci- 
ful house  on  the  left,  highly  ornamented  with 
figures,  where  the  lady  affectedly  turns  her  bust 
away  from  him  with  the  bird  on  his  shoulder. 
This  has  been  a palace  in  its  day,  though  now  a 
warehouse  and  offices.  But  this  is  an  affair  of  a 
modern  date  comparatively — the  attitudinizing 
shepherds  of  a hundred  years  ago. 

We  will  go  deeper  still,  pass  the  open  space 
with  the  lions’  heads,  and  so  through  the  Jews’ 
gateway,  where  they  caged  them  up,  rich  as  they 
were,  and  locked  them  in  at  night  as  unclean 
and  pestilent  animals  too  foul  to  approach  but  in 
broad  daylight.  Deeper  still,  and  out  through 
the  gateway  with  the  huge  iron  chain  and  pad- 
lock hanging  to  it.  See,  from  under  the  arch, 
the  painted  house-front  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  broader  street,  strewed  in  its  whole  length 
with  fruit  and  vegetables  and  noisy  market 
people.  Turn  along  it,  to  the  right,  to  the  red- 
painted  house  at  the  corner,  and  plunge  down 
the  narrow  lane.  Here  the  plot  thickens. 
Dirty  and  close  as  it  is,  rich  men  have  lived  in 
this  lane.  What  care  they  took  of  their  houses. 
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and  how  curiously  they  ornamented  them  ! You 
may  see  how  the  facetious  carver  has  given  a 
likeness  of  some  of  his  Jew  customers  over  their 
own  doors.  Go  on,  and  leave  the  long  caravan- 
• scra  with  the  low  balconies  on  the  right — on, 
under  the  gateway,  to  the  lower  deep  beyond. 
Follow  it  till  you  come  to  the  Bull’s  Head  at  the 
corner,  with  the  elaborate  iron  sign  on  which 
the  gilding  still  lingers.  What  a subject  this  is 
with  the  fountain  on  the  right,  and  all  the  figures 
crowded  about  the  little  place  ! A famous  house 
was  this  Bull’s  Head  in  days  of  yore,  depend 
upon  it ; much  frequented,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
by  the  convivial  old  fellows  in  caps  and  cloaks 
edged  with  fur,  and  witli  many  rows  of  buttons 
on  their  collarless  vests.  It  is  slightly  offensive, 
this  little  square;  but  never  mind,  face  the  worst 
at  once  ; take  a long  sniff,  as  you  would  look 
over  a precipice  amongst  the  Alps.  Bring  up 
your  left  shoulder  to  where  the  old  house  has  the 
air  of  butting  the  new  intruder  with  his  head, 
and  up  the  narrow  way  between  them.  At  the 
top  was  the  old  original  market-house  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  its  low  black  beams,  over  which  the 
small  slates  of  the  roof  seem  shrivelled  up  with 
age.  A little  eau  de  Cologne,  and  down  amongst 
the  butchers,  where  the  women  sit  in  boxes. 
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knitting,  at  the  doors,  and  the  meat  seems  cut 
up  into  little  bits  for  fear  of  filling  up  the  narrow 
streets.  A rump  of  beef  and  a fillet  of  veal  could 
not  pass  without  jostling,  or  two  shoulders  of 
Leicestershire  mutton  go  along  arm-in-arm. 
Bear  away  to  the  right  after  this,  to  the  large 
open  square,  and  look  round  it ; but  first  take  a 
peep  under  the  gateway  in  the  corner  where  the 
figures  are  heaving  and  bending  under  the 
weierht  of  the  house.  One  has  got  the  stomach- 
ache,  and  is  very  bad  in  the  head.  He  has  had 
enough  of  it ; he  seems  to  say,  “ Take  me  out  of 
this — saw  me  up  ; a joke’’s  a joke,  but  one  can’t 
stand  it  for  ever.  I don’t  mind  a hundred  years 
or  so,  but  heart  of  oak  can’t  go  on  for  three  or 
four.” 

Still  a little  further  beyond  the  Cupid  pump, 
and  here  we  catch  the  old  houses  kissing  at  last. 
They  have  been  and  done  it ; the  cooper’s  shop 
has  fairly  got  his  upper  story  under  the  old 
lady’s  bonnet.  This  is  too  bad  at  their  time  of 
life,  though  it  is  in  a corner.  Back  to  the 
square,  and  look  at  the  gaudily  painted  house ; 
the  colours  hold  on  well  in  spite  of  frosts.and 
rain  ; and  the  next  door,  carved  in  wood  from 
top  to  bottom.  This  w^as  a great  one  in  its  day. 
Look  round  the  corner,  and  see  his  old  iron 
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knockers,  like  crabs  with  long  spines  on  them, 
and  the  little  trap-door  with  the  antique  hinges, 
and  the  little  scraper,  as  large  as  an  oyster-knife, 
for  the  pretty  Jessica’s  little  foot.  From  this 
take  the  whole  length  of  the  market  street  to  the 
cathedral ; fine  bits  there  are  in  it  all  along. 

It  you  are  for  another  course  of  narrow  streets, 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ziel:  turn  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  left  under  the  archway. 
Here  you  are  in  the  stronghold  of  the  Jews 
again— strong  in  every  sense.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  human  habitations  so  filthy  as  these. 
How  they  live  and  breathe  in  such  dark  holes  is 
a wonder  : it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
dirt  of  centuries  is  upon  these  windows.  Here 
lives  the  mother  of  the  Rothschilds  at  the  age  of 
99.  Nearly  at  the  bottom  is  a man  who  offers  a 
goose  for  sale.  It  is  cut  up  raw,  and  spread  out 
attractively  upon  the  shopboard.  Few  people 
go  the  whole  goose  in  this  thrifty  quarter.  A 
feeble  palsied  old  man  is  haggling  for  the  bones 
of  the  wing  nearly  all  the  flesh  has  gone  with 
the  breast;  but  few  inquire  for  that  expensive 
luxury  ; it  is  meat  for  their  masters.  The  old 
man  makes  an  offer  for  the  bones  ; it  is  rejected. 
He  takes  a long  look  at  them,  and  turns  slowly 
away.  He  looks  round  and  repeats  the  offer. 
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No.  He  toddles  on  a bit.  He  knows  well  what 
the  chink  of  the  money  will  do,  and  comes  back 
with  it  in  his  hand. 

“ Come,  s])lit  the  difference  ; here  are  your 
kreutzers.” 

“ No.” 

“ Throw  us  in  a side-bone  then.” 

“ No.” 

Mow  he  handles  and  twists  about  the  bits  of 
bones ! It  is  no  bargain ; they  differ  for  a 
kreutzer  or  two — the  sixtieth  part  of  Is.  8d.  An 
old  woman  has  come  up;  she  has  a fancy  for  the 
legs  and  back  ; but  the  merchant  hardly  conde- 
scends to  notice  her.  He  has  seen  a basket 
under  her  cloak;  he  knows  she  means  to  have  it. 
All  the  time  she  chaffers,  he  is  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passers-by  to  the  yellow  fat  on  the 
thiffhs.  Such  a bird  has  not  been  seen  in  Jews’ 
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Street  before.  Another  old  woman  stops  and 
takes  up  a leg.  This  is  enough  ; the  first  has 
seized  it  with  her  bony  fingers,  thrown  down  the 
money,  and  away.  She  looks  so  happy  wdth  her 
bargain,  I suspect  she  gave  him  a bad  kreutzer. 

To  the  left,  and  up  the  other  narrow  street. 
How  they  took  carts  through  it  is  a wonder  ; 
the  corner-stones  are  fairly  scraped  away  with 
the  passage  of  wheels.  Now  back  to  the  city- 
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madam.  Here  the  houses  are  palaces.  I should 
recommend  the  Hotel  de  Bussie — not  from  expe- 
rience (for  I never  was  in  the  house),  but  it  looks 
well,  and  is  undoubtedly  well  situated.  It  is 
next  door  to  Jugefs,  the  bookseller,  where  you 
may  provide  yourself  with  the  best  map  of  Ger- 
many ever  published,  and  books  and  maps  of  all 
kinds.  A few  doors  on  the  other  side  is  the 
famous  Bohemian  glass-shop  —alone  worth  a 
journey  to  Frankfort.  The  Post-office  is  close 
at  hand,  and  you  are  only  three  doors  from  the 
Omnibus-fahrt,  where  you  may  procure  a passage 
to  Homburgh,  if  pride  does  not  puff  you  up 
above  such  humble  conveyances.  At  the  Post- 
office  you  may  engage  a place  in  the  mail  dili- 
gence to  the  same  place  You  should  book  your 
place  in  either  as  soon  as  you  arrive  in  Frank- 
fort (for  they  are  mostly  full),  and  get  a ticket 
numbered  with  the  particular  seat  you  are  to 
occupy.  The  omnibus  is  drawn  by  three  horses, 
and  reaches  Homburgh  in  one  hour  and  a half ; 
the  fare  a florin. 

You  may  see  a variety  of  states  in  a short 
morning  ride  in  Germany.  Hardly  have  you 
bid  adieu  to  the  blue-and-orange  barbers’  poles 
of  Nassau,  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  joint- 
stock  city  of  Mayence,  with  a lounging  Prussian 
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sentry  in  one  place,  and  a steady  Austrian  squad 
at  drill  hard  by.  Y ou  breakfast  in  a third  terri- 
tory, that  of  the  free  city  of  Frankfort.  Looking 
about  you  a mile  or  two  from  the  town,  a pillar 
reminds  you  that  you  have  entered  a fourth  state, 
that  of  Hesse  Cassel.  Suddenly  you  come 
amongst  the  barbers’  poles  again,  for  Nassau 
thrusts  up  its  elbow  in  your  way ; and  you  take 
a one-o’clock  dinner  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburgh— the  fifth  inde- 
pendent territory  before  dinner. 
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ING AT  VERVIERS GIFT  OF  TONGUES 

HASTY  LUNCHEON LOVE  AFFAIR  — CHER 

ADOLPHE OSTEND,  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 

PASSAGE  TO  DOVER — LANDING  AT  DOVER. 

Homburg  is  a new  spa,  scarcely  out  of  its  swad- 
dling clothes — an  infant  Wiesbaden,  or  sucking 
Schwalbach.  Some  day,  I have  no  doubt,  it 
will  equal  its  more  advanced  brethren.  I steered 
at  once  for  the  bath-house.  More  soup.  It  is 
of  a thick  dirty  yellow,  and  you  cannot  see  your 
hand  an  inch  below  the  surface.  I dipped  my 
finger  in  to  taste  it  as  boys  do  into  a treacle-pot, 
but  it  is  not  tempting.  The  baths  are  good  and 
of  a modern  shape — a simple  oval  trough — and 
the  rooms  convenient.  In  each  bath  is  written 
in  three  languages  as  follows : — 

“ It  is  requested  to  take  off  the  key  when  lock- 
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ing  the  door  of  the  bathing-cabin,  in  order  to 
prevent  all  accident  possible.” 

This  is  good  advice ; but  so  stupid  was  I 
that  I did  not  understand  it  at  first.  Supposing 
a touch  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  should  prevent 
your  getting  out  to  open  the  door,  they  cannot 
get  at  you  if  the  key  is  left  in.  But  what  man 
or  woman  in  their  senses  would  think  of  locking 
themselves  in  their  “ bathing-cabin  ? ” If  people 
choose  to  drop  in,  let  them  come.  You  are — 
here  at  least — secure  in  your  soup  surtout.  The 
Germans  are  decidedly  gregarious,  and  no- 
wise particular  as  to  intruders.  At  Aix  the 
bathman  would  come  in  to  chat,  and  now  and 
then  a female  head  would  be  poked  in,  and  a 
voice  cry,  “ Pardon,  Monsieur.”  I never  saw 
fastening  of  any  kind  inside  their  baths  till  I 
come  here.  1 should  as  soon  think  of  tying  a 
stone  round  my  neck  when  I jumped  into  the 
sea,  as  of  locking  myself  in  a German  bath. 
Smoking  is  here  encouraged ; by  the  side  of 
every  bath  stands  a spittoon.  On  one  door  is 
copied  the  inscription  from  the  baths  of  Antoni- 
nus— 

“Curm  vacuus  hunc  adeas  locum,  ut  morbo- 
rum  vacuus  abire  queas.” 

There  arc  gas  baths  here  for  the  ears  and 
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eyes,  where  the  vapour  is  conveyed  to  the  parts 
affected  through  a quill. 

Dined  at  the  Hessicher  Ilof,  the  oldest  hotel 
in  the  town.  We  sat  down  eighty-nine,  French. 
Russians,  and  Germans,  but  few  English.  The 
dinner  pretty  well,  but  tedious;  wine  bad.  It 
was  cheap,  one  florin,  ten  kreutzcis — about  tw'o 
shillings  English — including  a pint  of  light  wine. 
I w'as  amused  with  the  gambols  of  the  last  course. 
A haunch  of  mutton  was  put  down  at  one  of  the 
side  tables,  and  a little  below  came  a dish  of 
three  fowls.  After  a few  seconds,  the  mutton 
w as  taken  up  and  set  dow  n below  the  fowls  ; then 
the  fowls  made  a jump  over  the  mutton  ; and  so 
they  went  on  playing  at  leap-frog  the  whole 
length  of  two  long  tables  and  the  occupied  half 
of  another.  When  they  came  to  the  top  of  the 
last,  I was  anxious  to  see  where  the  next  jump 
would  be.  The  chickens  took  it  first,  passing 
over  mutton  and  president,  and  so  fairly  out  of 
the  room.  The  haunch  followed,  leaving  rather 
a blank  expression  upon  the  faces  of  those  who 
had  calculated  upon  a better  acquaintance. 
They  came  in  again  eventually  ; the  mutton,  as 
near  as  I could  calculate,  in  about  sixty  bits,  and 
the  chickens  in  twenty-nine. 

Homburgh  consists  at  present  of  one  strag- 
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gling  street,  but  houses  are  rising  on  all  sides, 
and  new  roads  are  in  progress  of  formation  in 
every  direction.  In  such  a hurry  are  they,  that 
a fine  large  pear-tree,  in  full  bearing,  was  being 
felled  in  the  middle  of  one.  Just  off  the  street 
is  the  Kursaal,  a handsome  building,  and  parti- 
cularly elegant  inside.  The  large  saloon,  with 
its  polished  floor,  painted  ceiling,  and  beautiful 
marble  pillars,  is  uncommonly  elegant.  It  stands 
on  rather  high  ground,  and  opens  out  upon  a 
terrace  overlooking  gardens  prettily  laid  out,  and 
the  view  bounded  by  woody  hills.  On  this  ter- 
race are  seated  in  the  fine  evenings  all  the  com- 
pany of  the  place ; while  in  a pavilion  below,  at 
the  true  distance,  is  stationed  the  finest  band  I 
have  yet  heard  in  Germany  : there  are  thirty 
performers. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  town,  are  the  two  drinking-springs, 
which  are  reached  through  pleasant  grounds 
with  seats ; but,  for  invalids  and  the  lazy,  an 
omnibus  runs  to  the  wells.  At  Cologne  these 
indispensable  vehicles  ply  to  the  theatre.  The 
Landgrave’s  gardens  are  open  to  visitors  : a part 
of  them  was  laid  out  as  a flower-garden  by  the 
late  Landgravine  (our  Princess  Elizabeth).  One 
of  the  springs  is  also  called  after  her. 
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The  Kursaal  establishment  is  conducted  with 
extreme  liberality,  and  every  person  connected 
with  the  tables  and  about  the  place  very  civil 
and  obliging.  There  is  no  place  in  Europe 
where  public  play  is  carried  on  under  such  ad- 
vantageous circumstances  to  the  player.  There 
is  only  one  apres  at  rouge-et-noir,  and  one  zero 
at  roulette — a palpable  benefit  of  fifty  per  cent 
to  the  public.  The  tables  are  kept  open  all  the 
winter,  and  the  proprietors,  as  an  additional  at- 
traction to  the  place,  have  taken  the  right  of 
shooting  over  fifty-eight  thousand  acres  of  land, 
to  which  all  respectable  visitors  have  free  access. 
This  large  tract  of  country  abounds  with  game, 
including  deer,  roebuck,  and  wild  boar.  A 
reading-room,  with  English  and  other  papers,  is 
also  attached  to  the  Kursaal,  and  open  gratis  to 
the  company.  All  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  hold- 
ing out  a sad  temptation  to  play — a throwing  out 
a sprat  to  catch  a whale — which  I fear  is  but  too 
true.  In  my  own  case,  I make  a point,  while 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  such  places,  to  make  the 
small  return  of  occasionally  throwing  down  a 
piece  of  money  on  the  table.  It  does  away  with 
any  oppressive  sense  of  obligation  ; and  I am  the 
more  disposed  to  discharge  this  little  conscien- 
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tious  debt,  as  I generally  win.  We  are  told 
that 


“ The  devil  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 

And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poo.  .” 


If  one  may  venture  to  say  so,  I hope  he  will 
always  continue  the  same  system  with  me. 

The  waters  of  Homburgh  are,  I believe,  like 
all  other  spas,  warranted  to  cure  everything.  In 
taste  they  are  uncommonly  nasty.  One  thing, 
I believe,  is  generally  admitted,  that  they  are 
equally  efficacious  with  those  of  Kissengen  for 
the  same  class  of  diseases ; and  this  will  save 
invalids  a weary  journey  of  two  days,  over  exe- 
crable roads,  to  that  celebrated  place.  “ In 
dyspeptic  complaints  and  diseases  of  the  skin,” 
says  Sir  Alexander  Downie,  “ Homburgh  is  at 
least  equal  to  Kissengen.”  “ In  the  cure  of 
rheumatic  and  arthritic  affections,  the  waters  rank 
above  those  of  Wiesbaden  and  Carlsbad,”  writes 
the  same  authority  ; which  is  saying  a great 
deal.  The  founders  of  this  watering-place,  not 
content  with  the  springs  that  nature  sent  up, 
tapped  the  ground  in  all  directions  to  discover 
new  ones.  By  this  application  of  the  screw  they 
brought  a steel  spring  to  light,  but  spoilt  the  old 
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Sauerbrunnen,  a delicious  refreshing  acid  bever- 
age, by  boring  through  it.  Though  some  might 
be  gainers  by  the  change,  it  was  a great  bore  for 
the  drinkers  generally. 

It  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  Hom- 
burgh  will  be  a thriving  spa ; to  which  result 
nothing  would  more  contribute  than  the  continu- 
ation of  the  railway  from  Frankfort.  The  en- 
virons are  described  by  Sir  Alexander  Downie 
as  “ extremely  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque.”  This,  with  the 
perpetual  gambling,  the  winter  chasse,  and  qua- 
lity of  the  waters,  will  undoubtedly  draw  together 
numerous  visitors.  New  hotels  are  rising  on  all 
sides : that  of  the  Quatre  Saisons,  the  only  one 
I went  over,  seemed  extremely  comfortable.  The 
palace  of  the  Landgrave,  situated  just  above  the 
town,  was  built  in  1685,  by  “ Frederick  of  the 
Silver  Leg.” 

A train  leaves  Frankfort  at  half- past  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  arrives  at  Wiesbaden 
at  ten. 


Took  my  last  drink  of  the  Kochbrunnen  and 
my  last  bath.  Although  at  the  well  at  five,  I 
found  the  young  lady  in  the  blue  ear-rings  deep 
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in  her  second  tumbler,  and  a few  people  were 
sauntering  half  asleep  down  the  hill  to  begin 
their  course.  The  water-drinkers  at  Wiesbaden 
are  by  no  means  the  miserable  invalids  that 
crowd  round  the  well  at  Aix : the  lame  and  halt 
are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  omnibus  leaves  Wiesbaden  at  half-past 
five,  to  meet  the  steamer  at  Bieberich  at  six, 
where  it  arrives  very  punctually,  and  reaches 
Cologne  at  half-past  three.  You  are  swept  down 
the  river  almost  too  ftist  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 
A most  uproarious  party,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a “ happy  pair”  and  their  friends, 
were  awakening  the  celebrated  echo  of  the  Zur- 
lieberg,  which  returned  their  hearty  laughter 
ludicrously  enough,  as  if  the  old  hill  was  shaking 
his  sides  too.  The  merriment  was  so  contagious 
that  we  joined  in  the  roar,  and  set  the  old  fellow 
quite  in  convulsions.  No  doubt  the  facetious 
question  touching  the  Burgomaster  of  Oberwesel 
was  not  forgotten 

It  is  a custom,  I observe,  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans to  give  a short  biographical  sketch  of 
themselves  on  their  luggage.  There  was  a 

♦ “ Who  is  the  Burgomastei-  of  Overwesel  ? ” 

Answer — “ Esel,”  (a  jackass). 


Handbook. 
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“ Passagier  Gut,  Advokat,  Mastmann,  aus  Ber- 
lin ; ” and  one  wrote  himself  “ Hof,  Apotheker.” 
This  is  considerate  in  a country  where  a person 
is  always  addressed  by  his  rank,  and  ladies  by 
that  of  their  husbands  ; and  where  it  is  a direct 
insult  to  say  merely  Mynheer,  or  to  give  a title 
below  that  one  is  entitled  to. 

As  the  train  for  Aix-la-Chapelle  does  not  leave 
Cologne  till  half-past  six,  you  have  three  hours 
to  look  about  you.  The  best  way  is  to  get  into 
a vigilante  with  your  luggage,  and  drive  about 
till  it  is  time  to  draw  towards  the  station.  I 
pursued  a different  plan.  Leaving  my  luggage 
at  the  railway,  I walked  back  in  company  with  a 
countryman  to  see  Rubens’s  celebrated  picture 
in  St.  Peter’s  church  : the  saint  crucified  with 
his  head  downwards.  It  is  very  beautiful  : pain- 
fully so.  The  expression  of  pain  borne  with 
fortitude,  and  the  flush  on  the  features  from  the 
inverted  position,  are  most  naturally  depicted. 
In  any  hands  but  those  of  Rubens  this  attitude 
would  have  been  ridiculous.  The  cross  is  not 
perpendicular  but  diagonal,  a position  happily 
chosen.  The  lifting  of  the  left  shoulder  is  criti- 
cised, but  surely  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
effort  used  to  resist  the  forcing  down  of  that  arm 
to  the  cross.  The  thighs,  I suspect,  are  meant 
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to  be  broken  : no  painter,  even  a pupil,  could 
make  the  mistake  of  bending  them  in  the  middle, 
as  these  do,  particularly  the  left.  The  want  of 
action  in  the  other  figures  is  also  complained  of ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  action,  except  in 
the  man  who  is  forcing  down  the  left  arm  ; and 
he  shows  enough  for  the  purpose.  One  hand 
and  foot  are  already  nailed  down,  and  a nail  is 
being  driven  through  the  other.  Look  at  it 
under  the  wooden  frame  for  the  expression  of  the 
face ; you  will  easily  account  for  its  being  a fa- 
vourite of  the  great  master.  This  picture  is 
kept  facing  the  wall,  and  a poor  copy  forms  the 
usual  altar-piece ; till,  upon  receiving  the  regu- 
lated fee,  the  sexton  countermarches  the  panel. 
In  a corner  of  this  church  is  the  brazen  font  in 
which  Rubens  was  baptized  : it  is  a massive 
commonplace  piece  of  workmanship,  about  six 
feet  high,  and  the  lid  is  lifted  oft'  by  a crane. 

Cologne  is  a difficult  })lace  to  find  your  way 
in,  if  you  quit  the  main  thoroughfares  ; and  there 
is  the  additional  difficulty  of  making  yourself 
understood,  for  few  people  speak  French,  and  the 
German  is  a corrupt  dialect.  Even  the  police 
understood  no  French,  and  there  was  neither  cab 
nor  omnibus  to  be  found.  As  the  time  for  the 
train’s  starting  drew  near,  we  attacked  all  we 
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met,  but  our  inquiries  were  received  with  shaking 
heads.  At  last  a Frenchman  came  to  our  rescue, 
and  with  a politeness  which  even  the  popular 
jealousy  of  “ perfide  Albion  ” had  not  overcome, 
not  only  showed  us  the  way,  but  impressed  it 
upon  us  with  unmistakeable  gestures.  No  guide 
is  so  easily  understood  as  a Frenchman  : the 
German,  even  if  his  language  be  intelligible, 
confines  himself  to  a dry  detail  of  your  course, 
which  is  forgotten  in  the  next  street ; but  the 
Frenchman  catches  you  by  the  elbow,  and  thrust- 
ing out  an  arm  before  you,  indicates  with  his 
fingers  bent  to  an  angle,  or  his  thumb  thrown 
back,  or  by  easy  curves  of  the  wrist,  the  way  you 
have  to  go.  If,  after  all,  he  detects  a doubt 
upon  your  features,  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  finish 
with  “ Tenez,  je  vais  vous  montrer  ! ” 

As  we  wandered  through  the  obscure  suburban 
streets,  I thought  that  Coleridge’s  full  amount 
of  stinks  might  be  made  out  by  a curious  in- 
vestigator. 

In  point  of  time  you  gain  nothing  by  going 
on  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  evening,  as  the 
train  to  Ostend  is  that  which  leaves  Cologne  at 
five ; but  you  gain  three  hours  out  of  the  long 
and  tedious  journey,  and  I was  anticipating  with 
pleasure  “ my  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day.” 
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Between  Cologne  and  the  first  station  I saw  a 
woman  mowing  clover,  which  she  did  well, 
throwing  up  a heavy  swath.  In  Nassau  the 
women  were  reaping  in  at  least  equal  numbers 
with  the  men.  In  Hesse  Cassel  they  were  break- 
ing stones  by  the  road-side,  and  this  labour  they 
had  all  to  themselves.  What  seems  a still  more 
unfeminine  occupation,  about  a dozen  of  them 
were  making  bricks  in  a brickyard.  In  fact  they 
take  their  full  share,  and  something  more,  of  the 
hardest  work  ; and  the  charms  of  youth  are  very 
early  lost. 

My  bath  at  Aix  impressed  upon  me  more 
forcibly  than  ever  the  great  difference  there  is, 
not  only  in  the  effects,  but  the  feel,  of  these 
mineral  waters.  Decidedly  for  comfort,  and,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  for  beneficial  results  also,  the 
Aix-la-Chapelle  water  is  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
The  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  produced  by 
it,  both  when  taken  internally  and  as  a bath,  is 
very  striking  as  compared  with  the  other  spas  I 
have  tried.  As  a water-dress  I should  compare 
the  Aix  bath  to  a flannel  waistcoat,  the  Wies- 
baden to  a half-wet  Mackintosh,  oppressive  but 
chilly  ; the  Homburg  to  a brown  tight  surtout; 
the  Schlangenbad  to  a zephyr,  and  the  Schwal- 
bach  to  a heavy  goat-skin  grego.  With  respect 
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to  their  effects,  I can  only  say,  that  at  Wies- 
baden were  rheumatic  invalids  who,  after  a 
course  of  two  months’  bathing,  found  themselves 
in  the  same  state  as  when  they  came ; and  at 
Aix  I saw  the  same  complaints  leave  off  their 
crutches,  and  finally  their  sticks,  in  a month. 
The  admirable  qualities  of  the  Schwalbach  waters 
as  a tonic,  seconded  by  the  healthful  exercise 
upon  the  hills,  cannot  be  doubted ; but  let  no 
one  plunge  rashly  into  them  without  medical 
advice.  The  virtues  of  Homburg  I only  know 
from  hearsay. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE  TO  OSTEND. 

The  train  to  Ostend  leaves  Aix-la-Chapelle  at 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  arrives  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  at  night : an  hour  and  a half 
of  this  time  is  wasted  in  searching  the  luggage 
on  entering  Belgium  at  Verviers,  and  there  is  a 
delay  of  about  half  an  hour  for  the  Antwerp 
train  at  Malines,  or  Mecklin,  or  still  more 
properly  Mecheln. 

The  fare  is  nineteen  francs  and  a half,  and  a 
trifle  for  luggage : the  bore  of  weighing  the 
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immense  heaps  of  the  latter  is  very  vexatious. 
In  the  carriage  in  which  I took  my  seat  was  a 
lady,  one  of  the  large  and  unhappy  family  of 
the  alarmists.  Fixing  her  eyes  steadily  upon 
each  person  that  entered,  she  enquired  in  a 
hollow  voice,  “ Croyez  vous.  Monsieur,  que  la 
voiture  est  bien  attachee.?”  I assured  her  for 
myself,  that  I firmly  believed  such  to  be  the 
case,  though  I had  omitted  to  examine  the 
hooks.  “ Mais,  croyez  vous,”  she  exclaimed  out 
of  the  window  to  the  porter,  “ que  la  voiture  est 
bien  attached.^”  The  man  was  mystified;  it 
never  having  occurred  to  him  to  start  a train 
with  a chance  of  leaving  a carriage  on  the  road. 
“Mais  etes  vous  sur  que  la  voiture  est  bien 
attached,”  cried  the  lady  still  more  earnestly, 
and  leaning  out  of  the  window,  “Because,”  said 
she,  falling  languidly  back  into  her  seat,  “ my 
husband  is  in  another  carriage!”  Here  was  a 
mystery ! Why  did  he  not  occupy  the  vacant 
seat  beside  her.?^  and  which  carriage,  the  hus- 
band’s or  the  wife’s,  did  all  this  refer  to? 

At  Verviers,  the  first  station  after  crossing  the 
Belgian  Frontier,  a halt  of  an  hour-and-a-half 
takes  place  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
whole  of  the  baggage.  What  a scene  of  con- 
fusion ! Two  small  rooms  crammed  full  of  eager 
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passengers,  custom-house  officers,  porters,  bags, 
boxes,  trunks,  and  portmanteaus.  What  an 
absurd  and  unnecessary  display  of  vehemence 
and  haste  to  be  first,  when  every  thing  must  be 
looked  at,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  having  your 
things  seen  before  those  of  another.  On  such 
occasion,  I shew  my  philosophy,  and,  I would 
say,  politeness.  I give  way  at  once,  meekly 
retiring  to  a corner,  and  look  on  with  a placid 
air  of  endurance.  Whose  dog  am  I,  that  I 
should  thrust  myself  before  passenger  Gut,  or  a 
Hof  Apotheker,  and  deprive  them  of  a thoroughly 
good  searching ! The  first  eagerness  of  the  search- 
ers is  rigid  enough:  dressing-cases  are  opened, 
bags  dived  into,  portmanteaus  suspected  of  false 
bottoms,  and  much  bustle  made  about  them ; the 
integrity  of  mineral  water  is  even  doubted — and 
suspicions  cast  upon  scarfs  and  flounces — all 
sorts  of  obloquy  is  thrown  upon  the  innocent 
luggage.  But  they  cool  down  in  time;  the  keen 
edge  of  their  zeal  is  worn  off’  before  I civilly 
request  an  inspection  of  my  eff’ects,  and  draw 
their  attention  to  a bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 
Upon  this  article  there  is  a small  ad  valorem 
duty;  my  quart  bottle,  which  cost  nine  francs, 
was  rated  at  55  centimes,  say  threepence. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  upon  what  slender 
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foundations  people  build  up  a reputation  for 
speaking  foreign  tongues.  While  waiting  in 
this  place,  the  following  question  was  put  to  a 
young  lady  by  an  Englishman,  on  his  return 
from  his  foreign  tour:  “Haben  sie  baggaage 
examine.?”’  In  the  Babel  of  languages  going  on 
around,  this  seemed  a happy  combination  of  the 
three  most  popular;  but  though  my  acquaintance 
with  the  “ horse  language”  it  not  a speaking  one, 
I was  determined  to  try  the  same  question  upon 
an  undoubted  German,  in  the  hopes  that  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  Deutch  of  some  kind. 
Choosing,  therefore,  a gentleman  with  the  long- 
est beard  and  hair,  and  pipe,  the  dirtiest  face, 
and  the  strongest  smell,  I addressed  him  with 
“ Haben  sie  baggaaage  examine.?'” — throwing  in 
an  extra  “a”  for  luck.  But  my  surprise  and 
disgust  w^ere  great  when  he  quietly  answered 
“Pas  encore,  Monsieur.”  Who  would  toil  at 
learning  foreign  languages,  if  such  phrases  as 
this  pass  current .?'  Haben  sie,  and  wollen  sie, 
and  ja  wohl,  will  pass  you  through  Germany. 
Little  more  than  a shrug  will  do  in  France  and 
Italy.  A gesture  with  the  thumb  and  elbow  is 
enough  for  the  Spaniard ; and  we  have  long 
known  that  Inshallah  and  Mashallah  are  pass- 
ports through  the  East. 
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At  Verviers,  and  also  at  Liege,  refreshments 
are  to  be  had ; and  let  no  one  neglect  to  secure 
some,  for  the  halts  afterwards  are  very  short  and 
uncertain,  and  the  most  you  can  expect  are  some 
sweet  cakes.  In  a journey,  which  from  Cologne 
to  Ostend  occupies  from  six  in  the  morning  till 
nine  or  ten  at  night,  half  an  hour  might  be  well 
allowed  for  a substantial  sitting-down  lunch  or 
dinner.  Now,  people  not  being  satisfied  as  to 
the  exact  time  of  departure,  seize  their  prey, 
and  return  to  the  carriages  with  hands  and 
mouths  full.  Ceremony  is  not  so  much  an  ob- 
ject as  the  avoidance  of  starvation.  I have 
lived  to  see  a delicate  female  nearly  choked  with 
a cold  sausage,  and  a Frenchman,  with  both 
hands  full,  carried  a chicken  drumstick  in  his 
mouth,  as  a retriever  would  a walking-stick. 
The  three  notes  of  the  Belgian  bugle  had 


sounded 


and  the  engine  had 


given  its  admonitory  puff,  when  a voice  from  a 
neighbouring  carriage  was  heard  to  say  “Mais 
vous  etes  sur  que  la  voiture  est  bien  attach ee  ? 
What  did  she  mean  ? were  they  in  separate 
carriages  still  ? 

A change  of  carriages  takes  place  at  Verviers, 
and  again  at  Mecklin,  but  there  is  no  occasion 
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to  take  thought  of  the  baggage,  as  it  is  said  to 
arrive  safe  invariably  at  the  destination  for  which 
it  is  booked  and  paid  for.  The  first  class  car- 
riages on  this  line  have  a narrow  passage  be- 
tween them,  into  which  people  who  are  either 
restless,  or  require  more  air,  can  retire  In 
that  adjoining  ours,  I observed  an  interesting 
young  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  almost 
perpetually.  No  sooner  did  the  train  begin  to 
slacken  its  speed,  than  she  rushed  out,  if  not 
already  there,  and  seemed  looking  out  for  some 
one  w’ho  never  came.  As  the  journey  drew 
towards  an  end,  her  impatience  became  greater. 
She  talked  with  those  who  had  been  her  travel- 
ling companions  down  the  Rhine,  and  her  little 
history  soon  became  known.  It  was  a love 
affair.  She  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Basle 
alone,  to  meet  her  intended  husband  (Cher 
Adolphe !)  a toAvnsman  of  hers,  now  settled  in 
London,  who  had  written  to  say  he  would  meet 
her  on  a certain  day  at  Ostend,  on  the  receipt  of 
her  answer.  This  was  the  appointed  day,  but 
“the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth” — 
she  had  omitted  to  pay  the  postage  of  her  letter 
to  London,  and  this  omission  raised  a dreadful 
doubt  whether  Adolphe  would  receive  it,  and 
come  to  time.  There  was  an  artless  confidence 
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about  this  young  girl,  as  she  talked  upon  this 
one  subject  to  any  one  that  would  listen  to  her, 
which  was  interesting,  as  well  as  her  good  looks. 
Eating  was  not  to  be  thought  of : she  lived  upon 
love,  and  one  small  cake,  from  Cologne  to 
Ostend. 

At  Ostend,  is  another  scene  of  confusion,  as 
the  baggage  is  delivered  to  the  claimants  in  the 
open  air  by  the  scanty  light  of  a lamp.  The 
numbers  are  bawled  out  in  French  as  each  article 
is  handed  out  of  the  carriage,  and  claimed  by 
the  happy  owners.  Number  “ Six  cents  soixante 
quinze”  was  called,  and  a long  rusty  hairless 
trunk  claimed  by  a couple  near  me.  It  was 
“ Cher  Adolphe"”  and  the  little  Basle  girl.  She 
had  got  him  at  last;  and  she  held  his  right  arm 
with  both  her  own  twined  round  it,  as  if  she 
feared  to  let  the  treasure  escape  her  for  a mo- 
ment. It  was  all  she  prized  in  life,  and  she 
clung  to  it  like  to  a plank  at  sea. 

The  young  man,  embarrassed  vvith  his  cloak 
and  hers,  and  the  umbrella,  could  not  take  the 
rusty  old  trunk  from  the  porter ; but  still  she 
held  on.  She  who  had  chattered  all  day  was 
quiet  enough  now.  Nothing  to  say  about  the 
long  Rhine,  and  the  long  raihvay,  and  the  dis- 
appointment at  the  stations — for  in  her  secret 
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soul  she  thought  he  would  have  come  on  a stage 
or  two  to  meet  her — or  the  starvation,  or  the 
unpaid  letter?  Not  one  word:  she  was  crying 
for  joy  ! Poor  girl ! I hope  she  was  married 
the  next  morning. 

The  hotels  of  Ostend  have  a bad  celebrity.  I 
went  to  the  Hotel  des  Bains,  thinking  that  a 
course  of  mineral  baths  might  be  well  concluded 
by  one  of  hot  salt  water;  but  it  is  a misnomer, 
there  are  no  baths  in  the  hotel.  It  is  a ricketty, 
uncomfortable  old  house,  not,  as  I have  reason  to 
believe,  wholly  free  from  bugs : a bad  hotel  with 
bad  attendance,  but  reasonable  charges. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  embarked 
in  the  Government  steamer  for  Dover,  a small, 
inconvenient,  slow  vessel,  as  they  all  are,  except 
the  new  “ Princess  Alice.”  These  packets  are 
merely  meant  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  and 
the  comforts  of  passengers  are  little  thought  of. 
I prevailed  upon  the  rough  old  seaman  of  a 
steward  to  get  me  breakfast — and  the  bitter 
black  congou,  salt  butter,  junk,  biscuits,  and 
trayful  of  “ soft  tack,”  reminded  me  of  old 
times.  This  passage,  though  the  shortest,  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  sickest.  I have  never  sailed 
in  more  uncomfortable  vessels  than  these  small 
Government  steamers  between  Ostend  and  Do- 
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ver.  They  are  obliged  to  be  shallow  and  draw 
little  water,  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  banks  off 
the  Flemish  coast,  and  this  construction  renders 
the  pitching  and  rolling  most  uncomfortable. 
We  were  seven  hours  and  a half  in  reaching 
Dover,  in  nearly  a perfect  calm,  and  so  little 
swell,  that  in  another  class  of  vessels,  it  would 
have  been  unnoticed.  Twice  a week  the  Com- 
pany’s steamers  pass  between  these  ports,  and 
they  are  very  much  preferable  to  the  mail 
packets,  and  faster. 

At  Dover,  the  tide  not  admitting  of  the 
})acket’s  entering  the  harbour,  we  came  to  anchor 
a hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  beach  ; and  for 
this  short  passage  half-a-crowui  a head  is  charged 
by  the  boatmen  for  landing  you,  or  rather  for 
bringing  you  within  a couple  of  yards  of  the 
beach,  which  you  reach  by  means  of  a plank  ; 
for  the  use  of  which  another  sixpence  is  de- 
manded. This  last  piece  of  imposture  is  proba- 
bly more  galling  than  all  we  have  suffered ; not 
one  of  the  whole  gauntlet  of  sharks  we  have 
run  through,  including  those  who  have  just  re- 
ceived our  half-crown,  gives  us,  in  my  opinion, 
a more  disgusting  bite  than  is  inflicted  in  this 
last  nip,  as  we  set  foot  in  our  own  country.  Not 
that  I paid  it ; I had  rather  have  gone  to  priso!i, 
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or  swam  from  the  steamer  ; but  I suffered  in 
slang : one  of  the  plankers’  hung  on  my  broken 
rear  till  I was  clear  of  the  shingle.  Surely  the 
magistrates  of  Dover  have  some  power  over 
these  people ; in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  I 
really  felt  ashamed  of  my  countrymen.  The 
passage  from  Ostend  to  Dover  is  one  guinea. 
Unless  a person  wishes  to  see  the  old  towns  be- 
tween Ostend  and  Mechlin,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  the  route  of  Antwerp  is  the  best,  to 
and  from  Belgium  and  the  Rhine.  The  An- 
twerp vessels  are  very  fine,  the  table  excellent, 
and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  length  of 
time  actually  in  the  open  sea ; but  you  are  more 
than  compensated  for  that  difference  by  avoiding 
the  hateful  town  of  Dover.  A train  starts  to 
London  at  half-past  four,  and  another  two  hours 
later.  Take  my  advice,  and  trust  to  an  active 
commissioner  to  pass  your  baggage  through  the 
Custom-house,  holding  out  a contingent  fee ; it 
is  of  no  use  to  go  fussing  and  figetting  yourself 
to  the  office  : eat  your  chop  quietly,  rely  upon  the 
quickening  virtues  of  half-a-crown,  and  you  will 
save  your  temper  and  your  train. 

No  wonder  foreigners  are  impressed  with  the 
heavy  dulness  of  our  towns,  after  those  of  the 
Continent:  return  as  often  as  we  may,  it  must 
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strike  one;  but,  somehow,  we  are  not  sorry  to 
come  back  to  the  small  houses,  the  dull  streets, 
and  the  song  of  the  robin.  This  bird,  I have 
always  thought,  abounds  more  in  Dovor  than 
elsewhere ; perhaps  because  his  mournful  song 
so  often  greets  us  there,  as  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  sounds  of  home.  Although  his 
])opularity  has  procured  him  a familiar  household 
name  in  many  countries,  yet  I suspect  that  he 
meets  with  most  hospitality  amongst  us.  In 
Germany,  he  is  said  to  be  affectionately  called 
“Thomas  Gierdet;”  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
they  would  like  him  best  with  an  accompaniment 
of  fried  crumbs. 

By  way  of  keeping  up  the  steam  during  the 
short  stay  I proposed  to  make  in  England,  before 
returning  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  hot- 
water  cure,  I paid  a visit  to  the  vapour  bath  of  a 
London  establishment.  It  is  a wretched  substi- 
tute for  the  natural  one  of  Aix ; neither  do  the 
people  understand  the  first  principles  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness.  4 he  machine  is,  in  shape,  like 
a shower  bath,  with  Mackintosh  curtains,  and 
you  are  seated  with  your  face  poked  out  in  front, 
in  an  irksome  and  constrained  position.  The 
steam  is  then  laid  on,  and  a sufficiency  of  heat 
])roduced.  On  issuing  out,  instead  of  a clean 
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hot  sheet  to  wrap  you  in,  and  a clean  warm  bed 
to  retire  to,  you  are  enveloped  at  once  in  blankets, 
and  put  upon  a sofa : in  half  an  hour,  they  wrap 
you  in  a linen  dressing-gown,  far  from  clean,  and 
give  you  towels  absolutely  dirty.  The  abomina- 
tion of  occupying  a blanket  after  many  prede- 
cessors is  too  disgusting ; they  say  it  is  washed 
every  time,  but  you  know  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature.  Our  credulity  may  extend 
to  a sheet;  but  a newly- washed  blanket  for  every 
comer!  oh  no  I certainly  not. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RAILWAY  TO  DOVER — LANDING  AT  OSTEND 

TOUTEllS  — OSTEND  TO  BRUGES BRUGES 

PICTURES — CHIMES PILLOWS TO  GHENT 

THE  CITY — ENORMOUS  GUN — LACE  MAKING 

BEGUINES — GHENT  — DENDERMONDE — MECH 

LIN LIEGE — AIX — DREMEL’s  VAPOUR  BATH 

— AIX  TO  SPA ERANCHIMONT SPA — SPA 

WATERS. 

By  leaving  London  on  Sunday  or  Thursday 
morning,  in  the  half-past  five  o’clock  train,  from 
the  Bricklayers’  Arms,  you  arrive  in  Dover  time 
enough  to  ensure  a passage  in  the  Ostend  steamer, 
which  belongs  to  a private  company,  and  waits 
for  the  train.  On  all  other  days  the  mail  packets 
go,  and  you  have  but  a slender  chance  of  reach- 
ing Dover  in  time  for  them.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  wind  is  always  meeting  the  tide  on  this  pas- 
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sage : calm  as  the  weather  may  appear,  there  is 
always  a swell  here;  and  I know  of  no  place 
where  passengers  land  in  a more  dilapidated 
condition  than  an  Ostend  ; and  when  you  arrive, 
no  comforts  await  you.  Hasten,  then,  away 
from  the  “ canaux,  canards,  canaille”  of  this 
sink  of  imposition.  What  a pitiable  object  does 
a traveller  present  on  this  his  commencement  of 
a tour  of  pleasure  ! Half  sick  and  wholly  dirty, 
— dizzy  with  the  whizzing  of  steam,  and  the 
bawling  and  importunity  of  a crowd  of  “ touters,” 
— he  crawls  nervously  up  the  ladder,  facetiously 
called  an  “accommodation”  one,  and  which,  by 
some  pei’versity  of  the  tide,  is  always  at  the 
most  inconvenient  angle,  obliging  you  to  tread 
upon  the  edge,  instead  of  the  flat  part  of  the 
steps  ; and  disclosing  between  them  a wide  view 
of  the  hatefid  element  below . Beware  how  you 
show  off  on  this  occasion  ; keep  your  activity 
latent,  if  you  have  a su])erabundance ; play  no 
pranks  of  taking  two  steps  at  a time,  lest  you 
should  slip  through  the  ladder ; a catastrophe 
which  would  be  as  inconvenient  to  yourself  as 
gratifying  to  the  observant  crowd  above.  Be 
sure,  before  leaving  the  vessel,  to  get  by  heart 
the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which  you  mean  to  stop, 
and  pronounce  it  steadily  and  firmly  as  you  and 
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your  fellow-sufferers  wend  your  way — like  wild 
ducks  into  the  purse  net  of  a decoy — between 
the  two  lines  of  touters,  who  try  to  perplex  you 
by  thrusting  scores  of  cards  in  your  face,  and 
pronouncing,  I verily  believe,  the  names  of  every 
hotel  in  the  known  world.  Above  all  things,  be 
good  humoured  ; smile ; but,  even  let  things  be 
ever  so  cross  with  you,  don’t  show  your  temper. 
An  impatient  tone,  or  ridiculous  gesture,  will  be 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  touters,  and  repeated  by 
the  small  boys  outside ; and,  probably,  in  your 
subsequent  walks  about  the  town,  you  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  extreme  correctness  of 
the  imitation.  J3y  mistake,  I went  to  the  Hotel 
d’Angleterre,  or  rather  de  Suede,  as  it  has 
changed  its  name  ; a house  I cannot  recommend. 
The  Commissioners  are  like  those  of  Dovor  and 
Calais,  an  expensive  luxury  ; a franc  for  getting 
the  passport  signed,  two  francs  for  clearing  the 
luggage,  another  franc  for  conveying  it  to  the 
hotel,  and  two  more  for  himself.  This,  indepen- 
dent of  your  own  “ viligante,”  and  one  more 
franc — and  much  grumbling — to  convey  the  bag- 
gage afterwards  to  the  railway.  On  my  way 
through  the  town,  I noticed  the  “ Paie  des  Men- 
teurs^"'  Liar’s  Street ! conspicuously  written  up  ; 
a touching  instance  of  frankness ; for  which  I 
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give  tlie  dwellers  therein  some  credit ; but  my 
experience  in  Ostend  induces  me  to  think  they 
are  not  all  confined  to  that  particular  locality. 
The  siege  of  Ostend  is  famous  in  history,  as  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  murderous  on  record  ; it 
lasted  three  years  and  tw'o  months ; and  the  loss 
on  both  sides  has  been  estimated  at  130,000 
men.  Old  Burton  thus  speaks  of  it : — “ At  the 
siege  of  Ostend  (the  Devil’s  Academy),  a poor 
town  in  respect,  a small  fort,  but  a great  grave, 

120.000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towTis, 
dorpes,  and  hospitals  full  of  maimed  soldiers. 
There  were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever 
the  devil  could  invent  to  do  mischief,  with 

2.500.000  iron  bullets,  shot  of  forty  pounds 
weight,  three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed, 
&c.”  * 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a gallant  defence 
against  the  Spanish  infantry,  at  that  time  re- 
puted the  best  in  Europe. 

We  left  the  Devil’s  Academy,  in  the  evening, 
for  Bruges.  The  train  very  shaking,  but  fast. 
At  the  Hotel  de  Flanders,  a clean,  good  house. 
I am  much  disappointed  in  the  town,  which, 
though  reputed  the  oldest  in  Flanders,  has  quite 


* Aiiat.  of  Melancholy,  8vo.  43. 
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a modern  look.  The  tower  in  the  Grand  Place 
is  very  curious  and  picturesque,  and  has  been 
drawn  and  engraved  again  and  again.  Its  height, 
and  that  of  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame,  is  enor- 
mous. The  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  his 
daughter,  the  celebrated  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
grandmother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  this 
church,  are  most  interesting.  The  recumbent 
figures  are  of  brass-gilt,  well  wrought,  and  the 
tombs  themselves  are  surrounded  with  the  em- 
blazoned arms  of  this  illustrious  house,  the 
genealogical  tree,  &c. ; the  tomb  of  Mary  is  the 
oldest,  being  of  the  date  of  1 495 ; that  of  her 
father  was  erected  by  Philip  II.,  in  1558.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  faces  are  portraits  : 
that  of  Mary  bears  internal  evidence  of  a like- 
ness in  its  nez  retrousse  ; yet  she  is  good  looking, 
as  was  likely  to  be  the  mother  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
and  has  a soft  feminine  expression.  Her  hair  is 
confined  in  a golden  net  work,  in  a becoming 
fashion.  I cannot  discover  the  sanguine  and 
fiery  temperament  of  the  “hot  duke”  in  his 
brazen  representation.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
respect  for  a man  who  acquired  the  name  of 
“ Bold”  in  an  age  when  personal  bravery  was 
less  hidden  and  more  appreciated  than  in  the 
present  day.  The  fact  of  his  wearing,  in  the 
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action  where  he  fell,  the  largest  diamond  ever 
known,  is  a proof  that  he  was  a bold  man. 

The  celebrated  pictures  of  Hemling,  in  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  are  most  curious : the 
brilliancy  of  the  colours,  after  so  many  ages,  is 
really  extraordinary ; they  could  scarcely  have 
been  brighter  when  first  laid  on.  The  earnest 
expression  in  the  faces  of  this  old  master,  as  in 
those  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  very  striking. 
The  figures  on  the  Chasse  of  St.  Ursula,  inde- 
pendent of  their  high  finish,  are  curious  as 
records  of  the  costume  of  the  middle  ages, 
although  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Huns  would 
have  been  more  appropriately  clothed  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts.  In  these  paintings,  where 
the  scene  is  laid  at  Cologne,  the  old  crane  is 
represented  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  as  it  remains 
in  the  present  day,  though  the  artist  has  put  a 
roof  upon  the  tower.  He  little  thought  that, 
four  hundred  years  after  his  time,  the  tower 
would  still  have  remained  unfinished  and  roof- 
less, except  in  his  own  anticipated  likeness. 
There  are  other  good  pictures  in  the  room  be- 
sides those  of  Hemling.  Among  them,  I would 
mention  a truthful  one  of  flat-fish,  if  it  be  not 
too  great  a fall  after  the  contemplation  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  But  are  they  not  written  in  the 
immortal  “ Handtbook  ? ” 
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I was  much  disappointed  with  the  famous 
carved  chimney-piece  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
though  I would  recommend  no  one  to  pass  it  by, 
since  the  usual  cry  is,  “ If  you  have  not  seen 
that  you  have  seen  nothing  ! ” 

If  Bruges  were  a paradise  in  all  other  respects, 
the  chimes  alone  would  render  it,  in  my  eyes,  an 
intolerable  residence.  Anything  more  calculated 
to  murder  sleep  I never  heard.  There  is  no  rest 
for  these  wicked  chimes.  Not  only  do  they  give 
out  their  music  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
even  in  the  small  interval  between  the  tunes 
there  is  a little  flourish,  as  if  they  were  impatient 
to  be  at  it  again,  and  said,  “ No  occasion  to 
compose  yourself,  we  shall  be  going  again  in  a 
minute.”  One  air  I happened  to  make  out,  but 
with  that  exception  it  was  an  unintelligible, 
clashing  jangle.  I suspect  they  are  the  device 
of  some  malicious  joker  of  old  times,  who,  being 
unable  to  sleep  himself,  has  handed  down  this 
perpetual  interruption  to  the  repose  of  others. 

The  pillows  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  chimes. 
I seriously  counsel  all  those  who  value  comfort — 
that  is,  all  sensible  people — to  bring  their  own 
pillows.  The  square  hard  pillows  of  this  coun- 
try, and  Germany  generally,  reaching  half  way 
down  the  bed,  one  above  the  sheet,  another 
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below,  are  most  impracticable.  You  can  do  no- 
thing with  them,  for  the  bead  of  the  bed  being 
commonly  against  a wall,  prevents  their  being 
hoisted  out  of  the  way  ; and  if  you  recline  with 
your  head  only  on  them,  you  are  either  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S,  or  your  feet  thrust  out  in 
an  unseemly  way  over  the  foot-board.  What 
can  we  say  of  a people  who  retain  such  an  enor- 
mous grievance  as  this,  and  have  no  handles  to 
their  chests  of  drawers  ? To  see  a German 
once  cruelly  pinch  his  fingers  in  opening  a 
drawer,  afforded  me  the  most  unmixed  pleasure 
I have  yet  enjoyed  in  this  country.  I did  once 
see  a chest  of  drawers  with  handles  for  sale  at 
Aix ; it  was  at  a broker’s  shop  ; but  being  an 
innovation  they  would  not  buy  it.  How  they 
arrived  at  a Reformation  is  truly  wonderful  : 
Martin  Luther  must  have  been  a much  greater 
man  than  we  give  him  credit  for. 

At  Ghent,  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste— pretty 
good. 

The  marbles  and  brazen  gates  in  the  cathedral 
very  splendid.  The  recumbent  figures  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  in  white  marble,  are  many  of 
them  of  good  sculpture,  but  mostly  in  incon- 
venient attitudes.  Rubens’s  famous  picture  of 
St.  Bavon  exchanging  the  profession  of  a soldier 
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for  that  of  a monk,  is  in  so  bad  a light  that  I 
could  scarcely  make  it  out.  It  is  disgraceful  to 
thrust  it  into  a corner,  when  inferior  works  are 
brought  forward.  The  face  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Vaneykes,  is  most  beau- 
tiful. In  the  church  of  St.  Michael  are  the 
melaneholy  remains  of  Vandyke’s  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  so  faded  and  spoilt  as  scarcely  to 
repay  the  trouble  of  a visit. 

The  towers  of  Ghent  are  fine,  particularly  the 
Beffroi,  and  the  old  part  of  the  town  hall.  The 
gilt  dragon,  brought  originally  from  Constan- 
tinople by  the  crusaders  of  Bruges,  and  taken 
from  that  town  by  the  men  of  Ghent,  no  longer 
graces  the  top  of  the  Belfroi.  I hope  the  rage 
for  modernizing  has  not  consigned  it  to  a furnace. 
The  Vrydags  Markt,  the  scene  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  has  no  build- 
ings to  make  it  interesting.  It  was  the  spot 
where  the  factions  of  the  town  met  to  settle  their 
differences,  when  knives  and  pikes  were  the  argu- 
ments of  political  controversy.  In  a figlit  be- 
tween the  weavers  and  fullers,  1500  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  left  on  the  ground.  Pity 
that  after-ages  have  not  recorded  such  events  by 
a monument  to  Folly.  In  our  way  to  the  ca- 
thedral the  guide  pointed  out  the  house  of 
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Jacques  Van  Arteveldt,  who  was  there  murdered 
by  his  townsmen,  on  suspicion  of  offering  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders  to  Edward  the  Third. 
The  gateway  still  exists  leading  to  the  palace  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt  was  born. 

This  town  is  in  appearance  more  modern  than 
Bruges.  Here  and  there  an  old  picturesque 
house  remains,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
streets  is  that  of  trim  modern  spruceness  ; large 
whitened  houses  with  coarse  but  well-cleaned 
windows,  gay  green  blinds,  and  little  reflecting 
mirrors  outside,  that  ladies  may  recognise  their 
passing  friends  without  the  trouble  of  turning 
their  heads.  The  enormous  old  iron  cannon, 
near  the  Vrydags  Markt,  which  was  used  in 
sieges  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  very  curious : 
the  breech  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  part 
of  the  barrel.  Hurrying  to  the  Beguinage,  I 
neglected  to  examine  it  properly,  but  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  our  boasted  invention  of  the 
patent  breech  for  fowling-pieces  was  known  and 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  great  gun, 
four  hundred  years  ago. 

Though  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  the 
staple  trade  of  Ghent,  yet  lace-making  is  a con- 
siderable trade  also.  We  visited  an  establishment 
of  the  “ free  maids,  who  weave  their  thread  with 
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bones.”  There  were  about  fifty  girls  at  work,  of 
all  ages  ; from  those  of  seven  or  eight,  working 
their  half-dozen  spindles,  upon  the  narrowest  and 
easiest  patterns,  to  others  of  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen engaged  upon  beautiful  and  intricate  speci- 
mens of  Valenciennes,  with  at  least  two  hundred. 
How  they  contrive  to  bring  the  proper  threads 
into  play  out  of  such  a vast  number,  is  astonish- 
ing ; but  the  sticks  fly  from  hand  to  hand  as  if 
they  were  alive.  By  the  account  of  our  guide, 
whose  daughter  was  the  eldest  of  the  party,  these 
girls  are  badly  paid  for  their  work.  He  said 
that  for  a piece  of  two  Flemish  “ aims  ” she 
received  six  francs  : two  months’  work  ! 

At  seven  in  the  evening  to  the  Beguinage,  to 
hear  the  Beguine  nuns  sing  at  vespers.  This 
establishment  is  a collection  of  clean  and  respect- 
able houses,  almost  a town  of  itself,  inclosed 
within  walls,  and  with  narrow  passages  between 
them,  and  the  church  in  the  midst.  Soon  after 
our  arrival  there,  troops  of  women  dressed  with 
great  neatness,  in  black,  with  white  napkins  tied 
over  their  heads  and  under  the  chin,  and  with  a 
folded  table-cloth  on  the  top  of  each  head,  were 
seen  slowly  approaching  the  church  from  all 
quarters.  On  entering  the  church  each  unfolded 
her  table-cloth  and  spread  it  over  the  head  and 
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shoulders,  so  that  it  reached  to  the  waist,  and 
protruded  beyond  the  face  like  a large  bonnet. 
It  has  a strange  appearance,  the  church  filled 
with  women  in  this  costume  performing  their 
devotions  motionless  and  in  perfect  silence.  Pre- 
sently the  chaunting  of  about  a dozen  female 
voices  commences  in  the  gallery,  accompanied  by 
the  organ ; but,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
strain  of  pleasing  music,  it  was  a dreary  wailing 
in  the  minor  key.  The  main  body  of  the  nuns 
remained  silent  and  motionless  below'.  In  about 
half  an  hour  they  all  suddenly  arose,  folded  the 
cloths  upon  their  heads,  and  quietly  returned 
home.  I noticed  some  young  and  pretty  faces 
under  this  singular  head-dress,  and  they  had  all 
a very  pleasing  air  of  cheerfulness  and  health. 
They  may  marry  and  leave  the  place,  but  it  is 
said  that  very  few  do  so. 

Beggars  abound  in  Ghent,  and  are  very  im- 
portunate. The  theatre  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  Europe.  The  Casino,  a restaurant  or  club, 
w'ith  pretty  gardens  in  front  of  it,  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  strangers,  by  sending  in  your 
names.  There  is  every  appearance  of  wealth 
and  industry  about  Ghent,  and  the  quays  are 
bustling.  Such  enormous  barges  I never  saw. 

In  two  hours  and  a half  from  Ghent  to  Mech- 
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lin,  passing  Dendermonde,  now  called  Termonde, 
the  siege  of  which  my  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Cor- 
poral carried  on  in  the  bowling-green,  “ parallel 
with  the  Allies.”  The  train  that  leaves  Ostend 
at  six,  and  Ghent  at  half-past  eight,  in  the  morn- 
ing, makes  a halt  of  an  hour  and  more  at  Mech- 
lin ; and  I counsel  every  one  to  take  advantage 
of  that  brief  space  to  see  the  town  and  cathedral. 
Cabs  are  waiting  at  the  station.  The  streets  are 
uncommonly  neat  and  picturesque,  and  the  ca- 
thedral well  repays  the  trouble  of  a visit.  The 
proportions  of  the  interior  of  this  church  I think 
finer  than  any  I have  seen  in  Flanders.  Here 
in  the  left  transept  is  the  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, called  Vandyke’s  masterpiece  ; undoubt- 
edly a fine  work,  but  Vandyke  will  not  do  after 
Rubens.  There  is  a faded,  ashy  hue  over  all 
his  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  that  I have  seen 
in  this  country,  which  was  probably  in  part  in- 
tentional, since  his  Charles  the  Firsts  and  other 
pictures  in  England  are  sufficiently  brilliant. 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  are  the  most  interesting 
towns  for  their  architecture  that  I have  yet  seen 
in  Flanders : two  days  should  be  given  to  each. 

Much  of  the  harvest  is  yet  out  (August  22nd), 
and  some  of  the  grain  still  very  green.  Women 
are  weeding  in  the  fields  in  scores,  slaving  over 
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the  wet  ground  on  their  knees,  in  preference  to 
])utting  handles  to  their  weeding  knives  and 
converting  tliem  into  hoes.  This  is  a parallel 
case  to  the  chests  of  drawers.  The  flowers,  par- 
ticularly dahlias,  by  the  way-side,  are  uncom- 
monly beautiful — earlier  and  finer  than  those  we 
have  in  England. 

At  Liege,  baskets  of  fruit,  peaches,  grapes, 
pears,  green  gages,  are  handed  to  the  carriages — 
baskets  and  all — for  a franc.  They  are  all  ripe 
at  the  top. 

The  cuttings  of  the  railway  as  you  approach 
Liege  do  not  exhibit  good  engineering  ; the  soft 
sandy  banks  are  giving  way  in  all  directions,  and 
hundreds  of  workmen  are  employed  in  giving 
them  a greater  slope.  It  is  a great  comfort  to 
get  clear  of  the  rocky  intricacies  about  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  and  emerge  into  the  fine  forest 
country,  which  lasts  till  the  train  plunges  under 
the  woody  hills  which  shut  in  the  valley  in 
which  rise  the  old  towers  of  Aix. 

“ Once  more  unto  the  hath^  dear  friends,  once  more.” 

The  steaming,  parboiling,  rubbing  down,  douch- 
ing, and  drenching.  My  old  cronies  the  cripples 
are  getting  on  well  ; crutches  are  cheap.  More 
than  half  of  the  old  set  are  gone  home  rejoicing. 
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but  the  number  is  pretty  well  kept  up  by  fresh 
arrivals. 

In  consequence  of  a mistake  of  the  man,  I 
took  a vapour  bath  at  Mr.  Dremefs  establish- 
ment, opposite  the  Bains  de  TEmpereur.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  this  bath : one  a box  over  a 
natural  vent  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  a vault, 
in  which  you  are  shut  up  bodily  in  the  vapour. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  inviting  looking  place. 
Having  undressed  in  a neighbouring  apartment, 
you  are  ushered  into  an  arched  brick  passage, 
about  six  feet  high  and  less  than  a yard  wide. 
With  the  exception  of  such  light  as  can  find  its 
way  through  a small  pane  of  glass  in  the  door 
from  the  outer  passage,  the  place  is  quite  dark. 
Following  the  guide,  who  is  naked  to  the  waist, 
you  grope  your  way  along  this  sulphurous  and 
repulsive  vault,  and  at  the  extreme  end,  at  least 
■ten  yards  from  the  entrance,  are  an  arm-chair 
and  foot-board,  where  you  are  requested  to  sit 
tranquilly  down  while  the  attendant  retires  and 
closes  you  up.  It  is  very  much  like  building  up 
a nun  alive  in  the  walls  of  a convent,  or  Liston 
assisting  at  his  own  funeral.  Bell  there  is  none ; 
and  if  a delicate  invalid  were  to  faint,  there  he 
must  lie  and  stew,  unless  he  had  strength  enough 
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to  rush  along  the  passage.  But  I have  no  doubt 
it  is  efficacious.  You  take  the  sulphur  vapour 
into  the  lungs  as  well  as  through  the  pores  ; you 
breathe,  and  swallow,  and  live  in  brimstone.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  very  shame,  I should  have 
bolted  out  of  this  living  catacomb,  such  was  the 
stifling  oppression  I experienced.  Ever  and 
and  anon,  the  attendant,  opening  the  pane  in  the 
door,  roared  out  his  hopes  that  you  were  getting 
on  well — something  like  inquiring  of  a goose  in 
an  oven  if  he  was  done  enough ; adding  such 
consolatory  jokes  as  “ C’est  une  espece  d’enfer, 
n’est  ce  pas  ? ” 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  he  walks  into 
the  oven  with  a burning  hot  sheet  to  wTap  you 
in,  and  you  retire  to  finish  your  cooking  between 
two  feather  beds.  However  beneficial  this  bath 
may  be,  it  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
disagreeable  of  all  the  bathing  inventions  which 
I have  either  tried  or  heard  of,  and  one  which  I 
caution  any  person  who  has  either  a real  or  fan- 
cied oppression  of  the  breath  to  avoid.  The 
floor,  though  uncomfortably  sanded,  is  so  hot  as 
to  make  you  pick  up  your  feet  nimbly,  like  a 
turkey  taught  to  dance  upon  a hot  plate. 

Sept.  4. — Snipes  were  abundant  in  the  rcstau- 
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rateurs’  shops,  and  a few  woodcocks  have  been 
killed.* 

There  is  a custom  here  which  can  be  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  loungers  generally — 
that  of  having  a cushion  on  a ledge  inside  the 
windows  for  people  to  rest  their  elbows  upon 
while  looking  into  the  street.  This  is  universal. 

Left  Aix  in  the  train  for  Pepinsterre,  the  sta- 
tion nearest  to  Spa.  As  unfortunately  you  have 
to  pass  Verviers,  where  an  hour  and  a half  is 
taken  up  in  examining  the  baggage,  it  takes 
about  four  hours  and  a half  to  reach  Spa  from 
Aix,  though  only  thirty  miles.  At  Pepinsterre 
omnibuses  and  small  open  carriages  like  the 
Brighton  flys,  are  waiting  to  convey  passengers 
to  Spa,  about  seven  miles.  One  of  the  latter  we 
engaged  for  five  francs.  In  this  short  distance 
there  are  five  barriers  or  turnpikes  at  half  a franc 
each.  The  road  winds  along  a close  valley  shut 
in  by  woody  hills,  and  follows  the  winding  of  the 
Wayai,  a rapid  mountain  brook.  Pass  the  small 
town  of  Deux  and  shortly  after  the  square  tower 
of  the  castle  of  Franchimont,  with  its  little  ham- 
let nestled  below,  comes  in  sight.  The  inscrip- 

* Woodcocks  were  so  plentiful  at  Aix  the  first  week  in  No- 
rember  that  they  sold  at  nine  groschen  (one  shilling)  a couple. 
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tion  on  the  rock  to  commemorate  the  heroism  of 
its  six  hundred  inhabitants,  who  perished  in  tlieir 
gallant  attempt  to  capture  Louis  the  Eleventh 
and  his  ally  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  siege 
of  Liege,  is  no  longer  to  be  found — most  proba- 
bly blown  up  to  widen  the  road.  The  village  is 
sadly  dwindled  since  those  days  ; 1 doubt  if  it 
could  now  furnish  fifty  fighting  men.  The  castle 
is  extensive,  and  runs  back  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and, 

“ Like  an  etigle’s  nest  in  air, 

Hangs  o’er  tlie  stream  and  hamlet  fair. 

Deep  in  the  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 

A mighty  treasure  buried  lay. 

Amassed  through  rapine  and  through  wrong 
By  the  last  Lord  of  P'ranchimont. 

The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard  ; 

A huntsman  sits  its  constant  guard,”  &c. 

VVe  had  no  time  to  dispute  the  possession  of 
the  treasure  with  the  demon  huntsman. 

I thought  that  I had  seen  at  Wiesbaden  the 
sublime  of  omnibuses  ; but  these  on  the  Spa 
road  eclipse  them  by  a second  story,  having  seats 
on  the  roof  under  an  awning. 

The  approach  to  Spa  is  marked  by  a double 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  and  passing  the  bath-house 
on  the  left  with  a shady  promenade  behind  it, 
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you  enter  this  small  clean  country  town,  once 
the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  Europe  ; 
and,  from  its  being  frequented  by  all  nations, 
has  been  allowed  neutrality  during  the  hottest 
wars — a small  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  strife 
where  enemies  might  hob  and  nob  together.  It 
is  stifled  among  the  hills  ; that  on  the  left  as  you 
enter  rising  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  in  shape 
like  a reaping-hook,  with  the  town  nestled  in  the 
hook  and  running  a short  way  down  the  liandle. 
Steep  as  these  hills  are,  the  ascent  of  them  is 
rendered  easy  by  paths  judiciously  planned,  and 
having  peepholes  through  the  woods  at  every 
point  affording  a look  into  the  town.  Let  no 
one  fancy  that  his  movements  are  a secret  in 
Spa ; for  never  was  a place  so  commanded. 
Cast  up  your  eyes  in  what  direction  you  please, 
you  will  see  some  group  of  magpies  peering  into 
every  corner  of  the  marrowbone  below.  The 
first  aspect  of  the  town  is  disappointing,  but  it 
improves  on  acquaintance.  The  company  is  re- 
spectable, and  it  is  the  fashion  to  dress  well. 
The  deshabille  of  the  early  morning  soon  disap- 
pears, and  by  mid-day  pretty  bonnets  and  gay 
muslins  are  the  order  of  the  day.  But  the 
great  charm  of  Spa  is  the  scampering  about  on 
horseback.  The  hacks  are  excellent — strong 
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punchy  fellows  that  no  one  need  to  fear  trusting 
on  the  roughest  roads  and  among  the  steepest 
hills.  The  usual  course  of  water* drinking  here 
must  conduce  to  health,  even  if  you  drink  ditch 
water  instead  of  the  Pouhon  and  Geronsterre. 

The  Pouhon  spring,  which  rises  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  is  the  most  delicious  water,  except- 
ing the  Weinbrunnen  at  Langenschwalbach, 
that  I ever  tasted:  not  so  full  of  gas  as  the 
latter,  but  the  flavour,  if  possible,  more  grateful. 
Over  this  spring  Peter  the  Great  caused  a colon- 
nade to  be  built,  in  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
shewed  his  gratitude  more  than  his  taste. 

After  a glass  or  twm  (I  took  four)  of  the 
Pouhon,  people  mount  their  horses,  and  gallop 
away  to  the  Geronsterre,  between  two  and  three 
miles,  where  they  drink  again  ; and  then  ride  on 
to  take  a stirrup-cup  at  the  Tonnelets,  the  old 
and  original  spring.  The  round  is  about  six 
miles,  and  on  their  return  a good  breakfast  is 
permitted — and  deserved:  mutton  chops,  and 
the  most  delicious  bread  I ever  tasted;  very 
unlike  the  scanty  morning  meal  of  the  vapourish 
patients  of  Aix.  I scarcely  know  which  is  the 
more  grateful  to  the  palate,  the  early  morning 
drink  of  the  Pouhon,  or  the  fresh  cool  peaches 
just  come  in  from  the  country  at  the  same  hour. 
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Unfortunately,  they  do  not  go  well  together;  at 
least,  such  is  the  popular  opinion,  though  in  my 
own  case,  I found  that  the  stomach,  being  al- 
lowed a reasonable  time  for  digesting  its  Pouhon, 
took  its  peaches  in  very  good  part. 

In  addition  to  the  brown  boiled-up  chalybeate, 
there  are  warm  baths  of  plain  spring  water;  and 
for  such  as  require  an  extra  splice  to  their  main 
braces,  there  is  a noble  plunging  bath  of  the 
pure,  clear,  cold  iron  spring.  I stood  dubious 
on  the  brink  of  this ; “ letting  I dare  not  wait 
upon  I would” — but  discretion  whispered  that, 
after  the  steaming  of  Aix, 

“perils  might  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron.” 

SO  I wrapped  myself  comfortably  up  in  a snug 
little  tureen  of  brown  gravy. 

The  Redoute,  a very  splendid  establishment, 
is  indicated  to  the  stranger  by  the  listless  group 
sitting  smoking  in  the  street  before  the  door. 
The  building  contains  under  the  same  roof,  a 
theatre,  a cafe,  and  a gambling  saloon,  used 
twice  a-week  as  a ball-room.  I have  scarcely 
seen  a more  magnificent  apartment,  and  especi- 
ally when  brilliantly  lighted  up  at  night,  with 
splendid  chandeliers  between  the  noble  columns 
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all  round.  It  is  a perfect  blaze  of  splendour. 
The  long  passages  which  lead  to  the  saloon,  are 
fitted  up  with  sofas  and  easy  chairs  in  the  Louis 
Quatorze  style,  and  half  a dozen  footmen,  in 
handsome  liveries,  are  waiting  to  receive  you. 
The  play  commences  at  eleven  and  five  in  the 
day,  for  two  hours  each  time ; and  again  at  half- 
past eight,  when  the  rooms  are  lighted  up.  At 
night,  most  of  the  society  of  the  place  assemble 
round  the  tables.  There  seem  to  be  but  few 
professed  players,  as  ample  room  is  to  be  found: 
no  occasion  to  leave  gloves,  pieces  of  money, 
keys,  &c.  to  secure  a seat ; and  no  rushing  and 
scrambling  to  be  ruined,  as  among  the  white- 
bearded  gamblers  of  Aix.  Here  all  was  quiet 
gentlemanly  ease,  and  the  few  Guilleames  which 
they  did  me  the  favour  to  impart,  were  given 
with  a pleasant  frankness,  as  if  it  afforded  them 
sincere  gratification  to  humour  my  little  foible. 
With  the  exception  of  Homburg,  I know  of  no 
place  where  a person,  addicted  to  this  fatal 
habit,  may  be  more  agreeably  relieved  of  his 

superfluous  cash  than  at  Spa. 

The  neighbouring  country  is  said  to  abound 
in  game;  roebuck,  hares,  partridges;  and  in  the 
winter,  woodcocks  and  snipes.  We  met  more 
than  one  keeper  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
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sword  by  his  side,  so  that  it  seems  well  looked 
after.  I overheard  an  Englishman  lamenting 
his  want  of  skill  in  having  missed  a black-cock, 
but  whether  near  Spa,  or  deeper  in  the  Ardennes 
forest,  I could  not  ascertain. 

Every  third  or  fourth  shop  is  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  the  “ Ouvrages  de  Spa,”  articles  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  manufactured  of  maple  wood, 
which  from  having  lain  in  the  mineral  water, 
has  received  a pleasing  grey  tint,  well  adapted 
for  showing  off  the  painting,  with  which  they 
are  almost  all  decorated-  The  painters  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  toy  sellers:  and  some 
of  the  flowers  and  landscapes  executed  upon 
screens  and  work-boxes,  have  considerable  merit. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  Spa, 
that  French  is  the  language  of  all  classes.  It 
is  a positive  luxury  to  be  able  to  make  one’s 
little  bargains,  or  abuse  the  boots,  without  being 
driven  to  the  horrible  yahoo  language  of  Ger- 
many. Another  tongue  is  occasionally  spoken, 
either  Flemish  or  Walloon,  but  resembling  En- 
glish in  many  of  its  words. 

The  Hotel  de  Flandres  is  an  ill-regulated 
house.  The  landlord  is  unfortunately  a cook, 
and  gives  all  his  energies  to  that  one  depart- 
ment, while  other  important  matters  are  trusted 
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to  servants.  Though  the  dinner  be  excellent 
when  it  leaves  the  kitchen,  it  encounters  many  a 
slip  before  it  reaches  the  lip  of  the  guest,  subject 
to  the  tardy  and  interrupted  ministration  of  two 
lazy  waiters.  The  company  at  the  table  d’hote, 
numerous  and  good. 

You  need  have  no  fear  of  arriving  too  late  for 
the  train  at  Pepinsterre,  as  both  omnibuses  and 
other  vehicles  contrive  to  start  so  as  to  reach  the 
station  an  hour  before  the  train  comes  in,  that 
the  horses  may  be  rested  to  return  with  other 
passengers.  As  I regard  the  life  of  my  beast,  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  such  arrangements.  At  the 
little  cafe  near  the  viaduct,  excellent  bread  and 
cheese,  and  Faro  beer  of  Brussels  may  be  pro- 
cured ; the  last  a sour  hard  beverage,  very  in- 
ferior to  the  Prussian  tap. 

At  the  Pepinsterre  station,  I was  enlightened 
as  to  the  way  in  which  business  is  conducted  at 
these  railway  offices.  A gentleman,  with  whom 
we  came  from  Spa,  was  going  by  the  train  to 
Brussels ; had  seen  his  baggage  weighed  and 
ticketed,  paid  for  it,  and  received  a ticket  him- 
self. Happening  by  accident  to  compare  this 
ticket  with  that  on  his  luggage,  he  found  that 
they  did  not  correspond;  and  the  mistake,  but 
for  that  accidental  notice,  would  not  have  been 
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discovered  till  he  arrived  at  his  journey’s-end, 
and  found  to  his  sorrow  that  his  luggage  would 
be  detained  till  reference  had  been  made  to 
Pepinsterre.  A pleasant  thing  to  happen  at 
Ostend  to  a person  anxious  to  reach  home  by  a 
certain  day ! The  ticket  was  changed  without 
any  remark,  as  if  the  thing  were  of  no  rare 
occurrence.  I once  heard  a sensible  man  in 
England  talk  on  the  subject  of  this  railway, 
with  the  punctuality  and  good  management  of 
which  he  was  in  raptures.  “It  is  not  so  fast  as 
ours,  I grant  you ; quoth  my  intelligent  friend, 
“neither  are  things  done  in  such  style.  Their 
cushions  are  not  perhaps  so  soft,  neither  are  the 
attendants  so  well-dressed  as  the  people  of  our 
railways  are ; but  in  one  respect  they  certainly 
do  beat  us,  and  that  is,  the  care  they  take  of  the 
luggage.  When  once  you  get  your  ticket  you 
are  safe:  a mistake  is  unknown!”  Unluckily, 
I am  in  a condition  to  give  a second  refutation 
to  this  panegyric.  I had  a bag,  which  after  the 
above-mentioned  little  error,  1 took  especial  care 
to  see  properly  ticketted  and  deposited  in  the 
luggage  carriage.  As,  contrary  to  my  u.^^ual 
practice,  this  bag  contained  nearly  all  my  ready 
money,  my  razors,  my  keys,  my  easy  shoes,  and 
one  or  two  other  indis])ensable  and  never-to-hp. 
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replaced  conveniencies,  I felt  a most  lively  in- 
terest in  the  luggage  part  of  the  train ; and 
although  my  heart  was  not  packed  up  with  my 
treasure  in  the  “ wagen  clase,”  I felt  that  my 
“ sinews”  were  to  a most  disagreeable  extent. 

“Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.” 

Doubts  about  the  safety  of  my  “ leathern 
convenience”  came  thicker  and  faster  upon  me, 
only  to  be  changed  into  a sad  certainty,  as  the 
baggage  was  delivered  over  to  the  searchers  at 
Aix,  and  no  property  of  mine  to  be  found.  It 
had  been  put  into  the  wrong  carriage  at  Ver- 
viers,  and  was,  no  doubt,  buried  under  a moun- 
tain of  chests  bound  for  Cologne.  The  train 
was  gone — and  there  was  nothing  for  my  case 
but  patience — a remedy  more  easily  prescribed 
by  a fat,  wooden-faced  clerk,  than  taken  by  a 
suffering  traveller.  The  bag  was  certainly  re- 
covered next  day,  but  what  can  compensate  a 
man  for  the  agony  of  a night’s  suspense;  the 
trying  to  hunt  up  the  numbers  of  his  notes — the 
confusion  about  his  sovereigns  and  his  Guil- 
leames— and  the  horrid  doubt  whether  Messrs. 
Coutts’s  circular  notes  might  not  get  into  circu- 
lation without  their  owner’s  leave.  With  these 
two  exceptions,  I have  found  the  Belgian  and 
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Prussian  railways  conducted  with  regularity ; 
steady  engines,  careful  drivers,  and  a pretty 
tune  upon  the  bugle ; but  upon  the  whole,  give 
me  English  carelessness  and  the  fast  pace. 

In  my  way  from  Spa,  I saw  a woman  thresh- 
ing in  a barn  with  a man ; she  beat  her  time 
well,  and  laid  it  on  as  hard  as  her  partner.  This, 
I think,  nearly  makes  up  the  list  of  female 
accomplishments.  Brick-making,  stone-breaking, 
wheat-sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  threshing,  and 
carrying  heavy  loads,  are  pretty  little  additions 
to  the  burdens  that  nature  lays  upon  the  sex.  1 
have  not  yet  seen  any  female  postillions,  or  top- 
sawyers,  but  I live  in  hopes.  In  the  evening- 
band  at  the  Brunnen  at  Aix,  a woman  plays  the 
violoncello. 

Paid  an  evening  visit  to  Kaisersrhue,  the  coun- 
try house  of  the  Canon  Fisenne,  about  two  miles 
north-east  of  Aix.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty 
and  rather  extensive  garden,  “ a TAnglaise,”  of 
course,  as  every  garden  at  all  out  of  the  common 
way  is  styled,  though  not  exactly  resembling  our 
English  arrangement.  The  dahlias  are  the  lions 
of  the  place,  both  for  colour,  size,  and  perfection 
of  the  petals  ; they  are  unrivalled  in  my  remem- 
brance. The  other  flowers  of  the  season  are 
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also  good.  In  the  green-house  department,  he 
does  not  come  up  to  a second-rate  English  esta- 
blishment. From  a summer-house  on  a high 
part  of  the  grounds,  is  a pleasing  view  in  the 
direction  of  the  city  ; and  although  the  principal 
buildings  in  it  are  hidden  by  Louisberg  and 
Mount  Salvator,  yet  the  fine  dome  of  Borcette 
church  stands  well  in  the  prospect.  The  worthy 
Canon  throws  open  his  grounds  to  all  respectable 
visitors,  and  is  understood  to  derive  great  plea- 
sure in  witnessing  their  satisfaction.  The  por- 
ter’s daughter,  a pretty  girl,  with  a dimple  in 
her  right  cheek,  shows  the  garden.  From  her 
mother,  I learned  that  the  place  had  been  formed 
by  the  Canon  from  an  originally  barren  tract ; 
that  he  was  rich,  had  no  one  to  leave  his  money 
to,  and  could  well  afford  to  indulge  a hobby, 
which  not  only  afforded  pleasure  to  himself  in 
the  formation,  but  was  a perpetual  source  of 
happiness  to  him  in  the  satisfaction  it  gave  his 
friends  and  the  world  in  general.  But,  I ven- 
tured to  suggest,  “ is  it  not  a pity  that  all  these 
fine  things  should  be  wasted  on  a lone  man 
He  must  be  sadly  dull,  even  amongst  all  these 
flowers.” 

“‘Marriage  has  many  pains,  and  celibacy  no 
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pleasures,’”  quoth  I,  rendering  our  lexicogra- 
pher’s axiom  into  French;  “pity  he  can’t  take 
a wife.”  “ But  with  a wife  and  family,”  said  the 
woman,  “ he  could  not  do  all  this ; and  what 
would  become  of  the  poor  he  helps  to  support  ? 
He  would  have  to  save  for  his  children.” 

“ But,”  pursued  I,  in  a strain  of  objectionable 
pleasantry,  “ if  gentlemen  of  the  church  have  no 
children,  they  generally  have,  at  least,  a niece  to 
leave  their  money  to.” 

At  this  moment  a portly  lady  sailed  past,  and 
joined  the  Canon  at  the  entrance  gate.  To 
thank  the  master  of  the  house  for  the  gratification 
he  had  afforded  me,  was  a matter  of  necessity  as 
well  as  courtesy.  I am  pretty  well  up  to  the 
mark  in  German  bowing  and  scraping ; but 
during  the  interchange  of  a few  sentences  with 
the  worthy  Canon,  I felt  myself  in  the  hands  of 
a man  who  added  the  butter  of  the  old  school  to 
the  cream  of  the  new, — who  made  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar.  He  carried  on  the  conversation 
bare-headed,  and  from  this  vantage-ground,  com- 
pletely out-manoeuvred  my  new-levied  politeness. 
To  borrow  an  exotic  expression,  “ I was  up  a 
tree,”  and  my  Paris  velvet  had  no  more  chance 
against  the  coarse  black  casquette  of  his  Re- 
verence, than  a mob  of  Spitalfields  weavers  with 
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a regiment  of  life  guards.  He  informed  me 
that  the  name  of  Kaisersrhue  (Emperor’s  Rest) 
was  given  to  his  place,  on  the  occasion  of  a visit 
paid  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  I was 
disturbed  by  the  firing  of  shots  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  hotel : first,  two  shots 
nearly  together ; then  a pause,  and  two  more ; 
then  one,  and  so  on ; a desultory  fusillade  till 
breakfast-time.  At  first,  I feared  that  a war  of 
extermination  was  going  on  against  my  friends 
the  pigeons,  but  was  reassured  by  seeing  them 
quietly  standing  at  their  door,  though  with  out- 
stretched necks,  as  if  some  considerable  curi- 
ositywas  excited  amongst  them.  Throughout 
the  day,  the  firing  was  maintained  with  more 
or  less  vivacity  ; it  was  most  lively  after  dinner  ; 
and  a few  shots  were  heard  as  late  as  ten  at 
night.  Making  allowance  for  necessary  inter- 
vals of  rest,  eating,  and  smoking,  the  firing 
might  be  called  a fair  day’s  work  for  any  man. 
On  making  inquiry  into  this,  I found  that,  on 
this  day,  a couple  next  door  had  arrived  at  the 
“fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  and  that 
their  over-abundant  happiness  had  found  a vent 
in  this  perpetual  feu-de-joie.  This  is  positively 
“ refreshing.”  What  a picture  of  domestic  feli- 
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city!  Time,  sun-rise:  a raw  and  gusty  morn- 
ing. Scene,  a court : curtain  rises  and  discovers, 
at  an  open  window,  an  elderly  couple,  in  night- 
caps and  dressing-gowns  (a  pipe,  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  ?) ; gentleman  with  double-barrelled  fowl- 
ing-piece ; lady  with  caps  and  powder-flask. 
Fusillade  commences,  and  kept  up  with  spirit  till 
breakfast  time:  resumed  soon  after,  with  smoking, 
till  dinner.  Champagne  succeeded  by  heavy 
firing.  A snooze.  Taken  up  again  before  supper, 
and  a few  dropping  shots  on  retiring  for  the  night. 

I thought  myself  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
baths  of  all  kinds  ; douches,  vapour,  gas,  mud, 
and  water ; but  till  to-day  I never  heard  of  a 
dust  bath,  at  least,  an  artificial  one ; though  we 
know  that  poultry  and  sparrows  take  them  in  the 
roads,  and  Mussulmen  in  the  desert.  A Brussels 
paper  has  the  following : — 

“ Bains  dePoussiere  hydrauliques,  41,  Rue  de 
Louvain.” 

I much  regret  that  I am  not  in  the  way  of 
trying  an  hydraulic  duster ; but,  perhaps,  after 
all  it  is  only  a shower  bath.  In  the  same  paper 
I see — 

“Fete  Dimanche. 

“ On  jettera  une  roue  d’oies  et  de  dindons, 
chez  Libert,  au  Grand  Waux  Hall.” 
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There  are  many  “Gardes  Malades”  adver- 
tised, so  that  Mrs.  Gamp’s  occupation  seems  a 
good  one  in  Belgium.  Maid  servants  accustomed 
to  carry  on  their  heads,  are  much  wanted.  The 
arrival  of  Mr.  Muller  is  announced,  who  writes 
himself  in  one  word — “ Kammergerichtsreferen- 
darius.”  It  would  be  Imost  worth  while  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a portable  stereotype. 

There  is  one  great  nuisance  in  these  German 
towns — the  watchman.  His  habitat  here  is  in 
the  old  tower  of  Granus,  opposite  my  window, 
where  it  is  his  duty  to  look  out  for  fires  and  ring 
the  alarm  bell ; and  to  prove  that  he  is  awake  at 
least  once  an  hour,  he  takes  up  the  time  of  night 
from  the  clocks,  and  blows  it  upon  his  cowhorn ; 
and  again  a second  time,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
hooting  out  the  notes  like  an  old  owl,  as  he 
is,  longer  and  longer  in  the  repetition,  as  if 
he  took  a wicked  pleasure  in  having  as  many 
companions  in  his  watchfulness  as  possible.  The 
small  hours  are  a bore  to  this  fellow ; but  he 
dwells  upon  midnight  with  a depraved  enjoyment. 
I observe  that  he  does  not  wait  for  the  old  cathe- 
dral clock,  which,  indeed,  is  in  a helpless  state  of 
dotage,  and  proclaims  the  time  in  a churchyard 
cough.  Long  after  the  watchman  has  done  his 
worst  at  midnight,  and  drawn  out  his  encore  to 
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the  utmost  stretch  of  his  lungs,  the  old  clock 
goes  huskily  on,  as  if  he  would  have  the  last 
word,  in  spite  of  the  paralysis  in  his  clapper. 
The  church  itself  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  the  fine 
new  pillars  and  furbishing  up  they  are  giving  it 
is  something  like  attempting  to  put  a new  stom- 
ach into  a worn  out  body.  They  cannot  expect 
it  to  assist  at  many  more  septennial  exhibitions  of 
the  relics.  Considering  the  good  fire  which  is 
kept  up  below,  it  is  astonishing  that  earthquakes 
have  not  toppled  it  down  ages  ago. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  good  things  should 
visit  Aix  towards  the  end  of  September  to  eat 
grives.  They  are  simply  singing  thrushes  [tur- 
dus  musicus)\n  a state  of  migration,  though  sta- 
tionary all  the  year  with  us.  Buffon  says  they 
appear  in  Burgundy  about  the  end  of  September. 
They  suffer  heavily  during  the  short  halt  they 
make  in  these  parts,  being  caught  in  great  num- 
bers in  hair  springes  baited  with  haws,  and  sold  for 
about  threepence  each.  They  are  an  exquisite 
table  delicacy,  superior  to  snipes  and  woodcocks, 
like  which  they  are  dressed  without  drawing.  I 
eat  these  delicate  visitors  with  some  feeling  of 
compunction  ; but  it  is  an  exculpatory  circum- 
stance that  they  are  migratory,  and  we  are  de- 
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priving  the  Laplanders  of  a little  vocal  music 
which  they  probably  cannot  appreciate.  The 
Germans  have  no  scruple  on  this  head  ; all  birds, 
residents  and  visitors,  are  game  that  come  to  their 
nets ; and  their  fields  and  woods  are  almost 
silent  in  consequence.  A dark  suspicion  haunts 
me  that  they  eat  the  poor  blind  chaffinches  when 
their  opera  season  is  over ; for  what  is  become  of 
them  ? Of  all  the  hundreds  that  I saw  in  July, 
I could  now  scarcely  count  ten  in  the  town.  I 
have  made  inquiry  without  eliciting  anything 
satisfactory.  One  old  woman,  whom  I remem- 
bered and  hated  as  an  extensive  possessor  of 
them,  and  whose  stock  is  now  reduced  to  one 
miserable,  draggled,  half-feathered  wretch,  I 
questioned  ; but  she  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  gratify  me.  I almost  feared  that  my  little 
pantomime  of  pointing  to  the  bird  and  then  down 
my  own  throat  had  raised  a destructive  idea  in 
her  mind  ; for  she  opened  a mouth  fringed  with 
horrid  fangs,  that  would  have  taken  in  cage  and 
all.  But  I can  scarcely  imagine  a person  listen- 
ing to  the  poor  bird  all  the  summer,  and  regard- 
ing him  as  Giant  Despair  did  his  prisoner, 
“ having  a purpose,  after  that,  to  pick  his  bones.” 
But  to  return  to  the  grives  : they  are  dressed 
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in  two  ways  ; the  simple  one  already  mentioned, 
or  baked,  many  together,  in  a large  dish,  sur- 
rounded with  a mass  of  crumbs  of  bread  and 
butter,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 

I am  fond  of  twaddling  about  a churchyard, 
and  reading  falsehood  and  folly  carved  in  stone. 
The  German  name  “Godsacre,"”  is  poetical. 

The  cemetery  here  is  finely  situated,  on  an 
eminence,  about  half  a mile  from  the  city,  on 
the  road  to  Treves.  The  graves  are  not  quite 
so  profusely  decorated  as  is  customary  in  France, 
but  very  much  more  so  than  ours.  A \valk  in 
these  foreign  cemeteries  is  more  instructive,  as 
regards  the  feelings  of  the  living,  than  the 
characters  of  the  dead : there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  former,  the  latter  is  of  all  histories 
the  most  false.  I pay  them  many  visits.  Fre- 
quently I stumble  upon  a widow  drowned  in 
tears — seldom  upon  a wddower:  now  and  then 
upon  a daughter — never  upon  a son.  Of  all 
ingratitude,  the  most  common  is  that  of  a son  to 
his  parents  ; and  a mother  is,  of  all  humankind, 
the  soonest  forgotten  by  her  “darling  boy.”  It 
is  curious  to  mark  the  vegetable  display  of  a 
widow‘*s  grief : she  may  truly  be  said  to  “ speak 
through  flowers.”  At  first,  the  headstone  of 
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the  dear  departed  is  hung  with  roses  like  the 
horns  of  a sacrificial  bull:  “then  there’s  rose- 
mary, that’s  for  remembrance,  and  pansies,  that’s 
for  thoughts.”  A change  to  tender  evergreens 
marks  a clearing  up  of  the  storm  Presently 
they  “ wear  their  rue  w'ith  a difference and 
when  a “ change  of  condition”  is  decided  upon, 
they  smother  him  in  “ everlasting.”  The  dis- 
play of  this  brimstone-flower  is  conclusive. 

The  new  graves  only  are  decorated : no  “ weedy 
trophies”  hang  upon  the  old.  This  is  as  it  should 
be:  there  is  enough  of  living  misery  in  our  path, 
without  nursing  the  memory  of  past  sorrows. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  washing  in  Germany, 
but  little  cleaning.  They  are  a slopping  people. 
There  is  a perpetual  slip  slop  in  their  passages 
and  about  their  doors.  A wet  cloth  is  thrown 
down  and  worked  about  with  a broom  ; but  for 
cleaning  under  a bed,  or  brushing  the  dust  from 
beneath  sofas,  or  even  tables  and  chairs,  it  does 
not  occur  to  them.  The  vehement  filth  of  their 
most  necessary  apartments,  is  powerfully  ap- 
parent. It  is  for  the  most  part  mere  show- 
cleaning. On  Saturday  evenings  it  is  a service 
of  danger  to  walk  the  streets,  such  is  the  sluicing 
of  water  buckets  and  scouring  the  stones.  But 
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the  greatest  danger  is  from  the  handles  of  the 
window-brushes,  which  are  long  enough  to  wash 
the  first-floor  windows,  and  when  suddenly  and 
recklessly  shortened  by  the  busy  servant-maids, 
it  requires  some  management  to  avoid  an  awk- 
ward poke  in  the  ribs. 

The  German  ladies  look  with  contempt  upon 
our  English  house-wives,  who  are  not  perpetu- 
ally fussing  in  the  kitchen.  Those  who  reside 
amongst  them,  say  they  are  adepts  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  screw. 

September  20.  I begin  to  feel  that  the  time 
is  come  to  bid  adieu  to  this  sulphureous  abode. 
There  are  various  indications  that  the  invalid 
season  is  over.  The  band  has  ceased  to  play  at 
the  Rotunda  in  the  morning;  and  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  on  the  walk  look  comfort- 
less and  shivering.  The  sentry  is  withdrawn 
from  the  well-steps,  and  people  go  up  or  down 
which  stair-case  they  please.  Everything  is 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  Housemaids  fill  their 
brass  jugs  at  the  lion’s  mouth — and  dirty  small 
boys  turn  the  cripples  into  ridicule.  The  old 
policeman,  though  he  still  walks  about  with  his 
sword  by  his  side,  keeps  at  a distance,  and  lets 
things  take  their  course.  It  is  time  to  go.  A 
few  inveterate  patients  linger  about,  as  if  they 
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felt  it  too  great  a hazard  to  put  off  their  cure  till 
next  season — 

“Still  to  the  well  they  crawl  with  tottering  knees.” 

but  I much  fear  they  are  beyond  even  perse- 
verance. 

The  rooms,  however,  are  still  well  frequented; 
and  it  is  evident  that  play  is  a potent  attraction 
at  Aix,  as  being  one  of  the  nearest  authorized 
play  places  to  England.  The  tables  are  opened 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  play  ceases  on  the 
31st  of  December,  on  which  concluding  day, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  permitted  to 
ruin  themselves  if  they  please.  This  is  worse 
than  giving  them  free  access  at  all  times ; for  a 
man  who  is  bent  on  play,  will  save  up  money 
for  the  eventful  day  ; and  one  day  of  high  play 
is  more  likely  to  bring  ruinous  consequences 
than  if  he  were  permitted  to  look  in  when  he 
pleased.  The  rushing,  scrambling,  pushing, 
disputing  about  stakes,  on  this  occasion,  is  de- 
scribed as  highly  amusing. 

The  Germans  are  cried  up  as  an  honest 
people:  I should  be  the  more  inclined  to  accord 
this  character  to  them,  if  their  shopkeepers  had 
not  two  prices;  one  for  their  own  countrymen, 
and  another,  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher,  for 
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their  English  visitors.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  common  in  all  countries;  perhaps  it  may,  but 
it  is  not  honest.  The  highest  and  lowest  classes 
are  much  the  same  everywhere;  it  is  to  the 
middle — the  shopocracy — therefore,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  national  character,  and  I do  not 
think  that  this  class  can  take  a higher  ground 
than  their  neighbours.  I have  been  robbed  in 
London,  more  robbed  in  France,  most  robbed  in 
Germany.  The  English  robbery  is  plausible, 
cringing,  pliant ; you  are  “ shaved^"'  and  you 
suspect  it.  The  French  robbery  is  a pleasant 
process,  and  perpetrated  as  it  usually  is,  by  a 
pretty  woman,  we  are  ready  to  undergo  it  again. 
The  German  is  a hard,  civil,  unyielding  “ do.” 
You  are  half  imposed  upon  by  their  heavy 
frankness,  and  you  yield  the  other  half-  rather 
than  try  the  same  thing  in  another  shop.  They 
are  a heavy  people.  Heavy  in  their  manners 
and  their  amusements — in  their  persons  and 
their  pipes — in  their  dinners  and  their  jollifica- 
tions. Drinking  alone  makes  them  gay,  and 
then  there  is  a coarseness  in  their  cups.  To  see 
a German  dancing  is  ridiculous;  you  are  re- 
minded of  the  old  story,  of  one  being  discovered 
furiously  jigging  upon  a table  by  himself,  and 
being  questioned,  answered,  “ he  was  learning  to 
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be  lively.”  You  are  convinced  that  the  lesson 
must  have  been  thrown  away.  A German  never 
talks  politics  with  another  German.  They  are 
absolutely  without  political  liberty,  and  this  per- 
haps, makes  them  ashamed  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject ; but  with  foreigners  they  are  not  quite  so 
reserved.  I very  much  suspect,  that  ten  years 
will  see  a mighty  change.  I trust  that  the 
“ New  generation,”  amongst  other  changes,  will 
change  their  shirts,  and  wash  their  heads;  cur- 
tail their  pipes;  and  eschew  public  expectora- 
tion. It  is  a delightful  country;  and  I know 
not  which  most  to  praise,  the  wines  or  the  water: 
gratitude  whispers  the  latter,  for  I am  cured; 
but  I took  both  freely,  and  of  all  kinds  that 
came  in  my  way.  Nature  has  been  indeed, 
bountiful  to  this  favoured  people:  she  has  given 
them  the  finest  wines  and  the  noblest  river  in 
Europe ; and  above  all,  provided  them  with 
baths,  which  are  the  attraction  of  the  world; 
as  if 

“ To  shew  by  one  satiric  touch, 

No  nation  wanted  them  so  much.” 
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